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PREFATORY  NOTE 


IN  the  main  body  of  this  book,  references  have 
been  given  throughout  to  the  chief  original 
authorities  on  which  the  statements  in  the  text 
are  based.  It  seemed  less  necessar>',  and  indeed 
ecarcely  possible,  to  do  this  in  those  portions  of  the 
work  (especially  Chaptt-rs  II,  III,  and  beginning 
of  Chapter  IV)  which  are  of  the  nature  of  an 
introductory  summary:  and  readers  who  wish  for 
fuller  information  must  consult  the  larger  Greek 
histories  and  works  on  the  Athenian  constitution. 
The  work  has  been  based  on  a  study  of  the 
original  authorities  tliroughout,  but  I  have  con- 
sidered carefully  the  treatment  of  the  period  in  the 
leading  Greek  historic-s.  and  have  made  particular 
use  of  the  histories  of  Grote,  Holm  and  Beloch,  and 
of  Schafcr'a  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit.  which,  in 
spit«  of  the  corrections  which  later  work  on  the 
Subject  has  rendered  necessary,  can  never  be 
superseded.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligation 
to  Hogarth's  Philip  and  Alexander  oj  Macedon, 
Blass'  AUische  Beredsamkeit,  and  Butcher's  Demos- 
thenes  (in  Macmillan's  Classical  Writers  series). 
Among  other  works  which  I  have  constdted  with 
profit  have  been  Prancottc,  Les  Pittances  dcs  CiiSs 


m 
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papyrus  which  appears  at  p.  317;  to  Dr.  G.  P. 
Hill  for  casts  of  the  coins  which  are  reproduced  in 
this  book;  to  HerrJ.  Kromayerand  Messrs.  Weid- 
mann  for  leave  to  reproduce  maps  of  ChEeroneia 

and  the  neighb ' '■  "nd  for  other  help  to 

Prof.  Percy  Gai  r.  A.  J.  Toynbee.     To 

all  of  these  my  i  are  offered. 

I  have  also  to  )elegates  of  the  Oxford 

University  Presi  aon  to  reprint  passages 

from  my  trans  le  Public  Speeches  of 

Demosthenes.  j  wished  to  quote  much 

more  freely  fron  hes,  which  give  a  far 

more  truthful  injj.  .ww  ^^i  Demosthenes  than  can 
be  given  by  any  description:  but  the  limitations  of 
space  imposed  by  the  plan  of  this  series  did  not 
allow  this;  and  I  hope  that  the  translation  and  the 
present  volume  may  be  treated  as  companion 
works,  and  that  each  may  be  allowed  in  some 
small  degree  to  atone  for  the  many  deficiencies 
of  the  other. 

Postscript. — Siace  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  insert  some  more  illustrations.  For  these  1  have  to 
thank  my  wife,  Messrs,  Alinari,  and  the  English  Photographic 
Company  is  Athens. 
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[The  chrODoIogy  of  thU  period  is  ottea  uooerbun  and  tlierc  ara 
nunjr  differences  of  ofMoioii  aLmong  hictomiu  in  regard  to  it. 
The  order  erf  «v«at8  in  the  yean  355-34*  i»  wpocially  dispiitod. 
Tbe  dates  here  given  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  oi  than 
which  the  author  htmseK  regards  as  probable,  and  which  he  has 
followed  in  the  text.  The  table  only  includes  events  which  (all 
within  the  scope  of  the  book,  and  inalxs  no  claica  to  complete. 
ne«sl. 

404  Athens  capitulates  to  Sparta;  the  Long  Walls  ar«  de- 

■traycd,  and  the  PcitKUS  dismantled.  The  "Thirty 
Tyrants' '  ostabUshed . 

403-3  The  "Thirty  TyRint*""  overthrown  and  democracy 
restored. 

400  The  Spartans  htgia  hostilities  against  Persia  in  Asia 
Minor. 

395  Artaxentes  II.  sends  Timocrates  to  rouse  the  Greek  Stat«s 

against  Spurtu.  Sparta  sends  help  to  tbe  Phocions 
agun«t  the  Thcbons  luid  LocnAns,  but  LyKindcr  is 
slain  at  Halioitus. 

394  Beginning  of  Corinthian  War,  in  which  the  Athenians 

and  allies  oppose  the  Spartans.  Spartan  forces 
recalled  from  Asia  Minor.  Conon  defeats  the  Spartan 
flc«t  oS  ('nidos,  and  Athens  rcfoitifics  the  Ptdtvus. 

393  The  Long  WoUu  of  Athens  rci>uilt.    Ipbicratcs  ia  ihft 

Peloponnesc. 

992  Woi  oontiituo  In  the  Pclopcnnese,  between  Sparta 
and  Aigos,  Corinth  etc.  (aided  by  Athens].  Iphi- 
crates  destroys  a  Spartan  division.  Abortive  misuon 
from  Sparta  to  Ariaxenies. 

S9I  War  in  Peloponncic  continues.    Sparta  also  sends  troops 

to  Asia  Minor  agoin&t  the  Persian  gencnU. 
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MA 

jgo         War    in    A*ift    Minor,  etc.,  Metiflim.    Ttmsybtthis 

bring!  Tbraciu  princes  and  Bytantium  into  alUimc* 

irith  Athens. 
jS9  Spnrtn  wpports  X^aeUuu  ogalnit  Atbent. 

jtt         Anfteidif  (of  Sparta.)  tntcmipts  Atfaenian  corn-convoy*' 

from  tfae  Hdlopoat. 
3(7  PwccofAntalcidns. 

3W  PUtJMi,  Thespia  and  Orchonwnus  bccocnc  omtrcs  of 

SpnrUn  inducnof  in  Bauti:i. 
JCS  Sputa  di»troyY  the  walls  of  Montineia,  and  recovers  \ 

toftuence  in  the  Pclopooneae. 
jS4         Birth  c<  Dctnostbenes. 
jS|         Sparta  •Dfonxa  restoration  of  oligarchical  exil«a  at 

Phtdni^  and  aid*  Acanthus  nnd  Apollonia  against 

OlTDthas.      Phoebidos    captures    the    radrnda    at 

_  Co^rs'boooiDCS  King  of  the  Odrysiui  Tbracians. 

F,|lft         KrthotPUlip. 
fR         Sparta  tifiiign  Phlcins.     Isocratcs'  Panetyriau. 
379  TIm  Spartans  lako  Phldus,  and  conipd  Olynthus  to 

join   the   Spartan   alliance.    Being   driven  oat   ct  ^ 

ThctMa,  th<y  invade  Boeotia.  H 

ITS         Attack  «r  Spbodiias  on  the  Peimus;  Atbeoa  jotm  the  ^ 

BoMtiana  ocainst  Sparta,  and  ocjaniMS  tbe  Seooad 

Albenian  Coalcdcraqr.    Second  Spartan  invukn  of 

BceoUa. 
37fl-f      Symmorietinstitntedtorcellectioaofsar-taxatAtfaMia. 
J77  titin]  Spartan  fatvasioo  of  Boeotia. 

J76  Ponrth  Spartan  inv«don  of  Bootia.    Cbabrias  ddeata 

th«  Spartan  floed  oS  Kaxea.    Death  cf  DaraoatfaeoM* 

father. 
jffi         Opcrattooi  of  Timotbns  on  the  Pekponnann  coast 

ami  ahont  Corcyra,  and  of  CSiabrias  on  tbe  Thraeiaa 

coaitt. 
Jtaoa  of  Phet*  a«|uir«  asoondancy  crrer  Tbtamif. 

Thebes  Mcovcr>  pMKTover  B<Botaa :  Pdoiridn  Maui 

4»  Spftrtan  army  sent  to  hrip  tiw  PhaclH*^ 
CUfBtlm  T«foand8  the  ChitlndM-  ImpiK. 
474  Vmtt  B»dE  bet*T«^  Athpns  and  Sparta,  hot  imiaedi* 

•t4tlv   hmfccD    b>-    Timnthnn,     Ttmothms   operatoi 

on  ihc  Tkf»oian  omwL. 
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XIU 


Spartans  devastate    Corcyra,  and  ore   oppowd  firrt 

by    Timolhcus,  then  by  TphjcTat«s  and  Chnbrias. 

Thebes  destroys  PUta«.     Isoomtea'  Plaiaicus. 
373  Iphicratcs  continues  to  operate  osaintt  Sparta  in  the 

West. 
371  Atbuns  makes  peace  with  Sparta,  and  Sparta  and 

Amjmtu  Aclmowledgc  ber  claim   to  Amphipolix. 

Thebes  wDt  not  join  ia  the  Peace.    Battle  of  Leuctis. 

Thcbon  aupreinacy  (stiblisbwl. 
370  A  consrcss  at  .\thenB  confimia  the  Peace  of  Aotttlcidas. 

Manlineia  rebuilds  its   walls,   and    the   Arcadians 

found     Megalopolis.     Democratic    moveraents    ia 

Argos,  Teg«a,  etc. 
Tlw  Thcbans  massacre  the   people   of  Orcbomenus. 

JaaOD  of  Phene  miirdercdi  Alexander  acquires  his 

power. 
369  The  Thcbans  invade  the  Peloponnese  to  help  the 

Arcadians   against   Sparta.     Athens  makes  alliance 

with   Sparta.     The  Thebans  make  the  Mcssenians 

independent  ol  Sparta,  and  build  Measene, 
Death  oE  Amyntos  III. 
368  The  Thebans  (under  Pelopidas)  unite  Thessaly  against 

Alexander  of    Phera;,  and  bring   Macedonia    into 

alliance,  talcing  Philip  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes.     Per* 

diocas  III.  beccoues  King  of  Macedonia. 
Hotttiiities  in    the   Pelopunncse    continue.     Fhiliscus 

summons  a  congress  at  Delphi,  but  without  result. 
The  Thebans  again   in   the   Peloponnese.     Embassies 

from  the  Greek  States  to  Persia. 
The  Congress  of  Greek  States  at  Thebes  rejects  the 

Peace  propcoed  by  Artaxerxes:  Timagoras  executed 

«t  Athens. 
The  Thebans  are  unsuccessful  in  Thessaly.    Tliemisoo 

of  Erctria  give*  Oropus  to  Thebe& 
The  Arcadians  make  peace  with  Athens,  and  begin 

luMilitics  with  Elii.     Corinth  and  Phldua  make 

peace  with  Thebes. 
Timotheus  helps  Ariobonsones  in  revoJt  agatast  Persia, 

and  (xinqucfK  SamoR,     Isnoratcs' jfr^AufaMBJ. 

3(l5>-4      Hostilities  continue  between  Thebes  and  Alexander  of 

Phene,  and  between  Arcadia  and  Elia. 
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364-3 

363 


3A1 


3«l 


360 


399 


Athcnit  soida  clerucht  to  the  Cheraonue.    ^motbeu* 

opentea  then. 
'Hniotbeut  condncta  hostilities   against   Cotjrs,  and 

attempts    to  take    Amphipolis,  but    Euls.    Philip 

ntnra*  from  Theb«  to  Macedonia. 
DemoctheDcs*  proiocutcs  Aphobus,  and   is  triersrdi. 

nia  flrat  ooUiaion  with  Meldias. 
ThebwKndt  EpBineinoTidu  irith  a  Sect  to  tbe  Thracian 

ngion:  <Jc(c«t«  Alexander  of  Phcm  at  Cj-noecepha- 

1b  (though  Pdopidas  is  siftin):  and  destroys  Orcbo* 

mcniK. 
Hoililitica    between    Arcadians    and    EUb    continue; 

schism  amunt:  the  Arcadians. 
Batllo  of   Manuncia,  death   of  Bpamcinondas,  and 

virtual  end  of  Theban  supremacy.    A  Peace  made. 

Alexander  of    Fhcnc   commits   hostilities  against 

Athena. 
tintOtiimi*  recalled  from  Thrace;  bis  successors  ant 

UMuceenfuL 
Itevolt  of  Bgypt  and  a  In-rge  part  of  Asia  Minor  against 

Pw^a.    Cbaridemus  in  Asia  Minor. 
Trial  c^  Onetor. 
UnsucocMful  Athenian  expeditions  to  Thrace.    Milto- 

cythea  m-olta  against  Coiys,  and  appeals  to  Athens. 

Callistratus  banished;  Aristophon  takes  the  lead  in 

Athen*. 
CoTcyn  deserts  tbe  Athenian  confederacy.    Athens 

makot  t«rms  with  Phlcitis,  Elis,  and  the  Achsons. 
TiiBOthnia  ngaia  fails  to  take  Amphipolis.    Charidemut 

joins  Cotys.    Cotys  is  succeeded  by  CersoblepteK. 

QtfkiidnnuB    (orcee  Cephiaodotus  to  mak*  tomu, 

vhkh  tbe  Atbcmtun  repudiate.    Demostbenes  co> 

tricfaich  with  PbiMppidce. 
Miltucythtt  nnudeRd  at  Caidk.      Petition  d  Odiy- 

sian  ktDKdotn  between  Cersobteptes,  Bcrisades,  and 

Amatfccus:   tbe    Chenoocae    nominally   o«ded   to 

Athens,  bat  not  actually  taken  over. 
Deatb  at  Artaunes  It.,  and  aiocession  of  Artaxcnes 

m. 

^>f— *—  of  Phene  murdered:  Lyfophron  and  Pei< 
ftokat  succeed  to  his  power. 
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358 


357 


357-6 
«6 


355 
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Death  of  Perdicc«ts  III.  Acccmiod  of  Philip,     He  ac< 

Imovledges  the  title  at  Athtuuc  tu  Amphipolu,  but 

Athens  neglects  to  ganuon  it. 
Chares  enforces  the  cession  of  the  Chenonrae  to  Atl^eus. 

Tinioihcus  liberates  Eubcm  from  Thcban  control. 

Demosthenes  cr>-lricrarch  with  Philinus. 
Suoial  War.     Chios,  Cott.  Rhodes,  and  Byiontium  r»- 

voil  against  Athens;  dcEcAt  and  death  of  ChabriAS 

*t  Chios. 
Phitip,   after   a  uampuign  againiit  the  Pxonians  and 

Illyrians,    nltaclts    Aniphipnlis,    which    apTViiSs    to 

Athens.     Secret  arranccment  between  Athens  and 

Philip  with  regard  to  Amphipolis  nnd  Pydna. 
Soci.^t  War  continued.    Pmsecution  of  Iphicrates  and 

Tiraothcus. 
Philip  takes    ArophlpoUs.       Olyntbui,    rejected    by 

Athens,    makes  alliance  with  Philip.    Philip  takes 

Pydna, 
law  of  Periaadcr, 
Philip  takes  Potcidwn. 
Birth    of    Alexander    the    Grtol,     Philip    take*    Mt. 

PangKits,   and   founds   Philippi.     Athenian   allianro 

with  LyppeiuB,  Grahus,  and  Cetriporis. 
Chares  helps  Artabauus  against  Persia ;  the  Persian  King 

help<i  the  allies  in  thcif  revolt,  and  Chares  is  recalled 

lo  Athcuii. 
Androtion'a  commission  to  recover  arroan  of  war-tax. 

Isocratcs  On  the  Pcate. 
Philip  conducts  campaigns  against  the  Qlyrians  and 

Pamnians,  nnd  builds  si  fieet> 
End  of  Social  War.    Athens  recognises  the  independ- 
ence of  the  ftlliw.     Majisnliis  of  Carta  establishes 

ollKKrchics    in   Rhodes,   Chios,    and    Cos.      Athens 

makes  agivement  with  the  Messcnians.     Athena 

sends  dcruchs  lo  Sartios. 

The  Phodans  under  Philomclus  tcite 
iplu,  luid  the  Locrians  fail  to  defeat  them.    War 

is  declared  aKainst  the  Phodans. 
Dernosthenes'  Speech  at^nst  Androtion. 
{Kndofyrar)  Philip  attacks  Melhono.     Ncapolis  applies 

to  Athens  (or  help.    Iwcrates'ylrnipactnVtu. 
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35S 


35a 


rtiilniinliM  irffttil  by  (fee  Tbb«K: 

Ikii,  and  akkn  a  tree  He  cf  iIk 

GfaBia  ntii  a  fleet  war  Kt^poii; 


Tipm'ijii^ii  "nil  'itnf nri  SpcBcos 
tim,  aad  Os  (fat  SynBHOH. 
AtluDBS  uulouiiti  —****-*  bf  Qiwa  in  Sstos^l 
fffffnok[i<>i  ABO  CunactDnK  nsicc  ovvftimc  101 
JfbiM;  AaNoctUM  propo—  s  decree  ia  laToar  (<| 

ne  >e  ofi|>oeed  by  AtMoocstt;  PaiwHtdeee  ^ODt  ffoiB ' 
TMni  10  bdp  Arijibazus  ia  revolt  acatot  Penia) 
joiDB  PkOtp  at  Moroncu.    Ccnobleptes  mkes  tcnn 
■fith  Philip.    PhiHp  tv-ada  Charts  at  Nc^iolie. 

OnooiafGluu  "^a^*^  aDiancc  with  Lpycophroo  and  Pc^j 
tbolant  at    Pbeae,  drfcats  the  Locrinas,  Rstoeetl 
Oidxxncnu,     and     oocnpies     Thenaopfbt.      Ttaa 
priocM  at  lAiun  iavdae  PfaiSp  agaiort  l^poopbran 
■nd  PfilfiiiaiM.  wno  eumnwo  Onocoarciiisft.    Fhuipu 
deCcatt  FliayBtifi,  but  is  defeated  by  OiMa)arcbi& 

Spana  propoeee  nstontioa  al  tefritory  to  its  oripnal^ 
ownen.  Arcadian  and  Spartaa  wnbwsaa  to  Atbefli. 
DemoWfaeaee'  Spaocfa  for  tbe  MegalopoUtons. 
Atbem  reTuses  aid  to  tbe  Arcadiaae,  who  apply  to 
Tbebca.  Hostilitits  begin  between  Sparta  add  the 
Arcadians  <aided  by  Tbebcs). 

Onomarchus  takes  Coroneia,  bat  is  defoatcd  and  slain 
by  Philip  in  ^lagneeia.  and  ncceeded  by  Phaylltis. 
E%ilip  deposes  tbe  princes  of  Pbene,  and  take* 
PaiEaue:  but  rrtim  on  appeannre  cf  Athenian  force 
at  Thrmopybe.  Later.  PhayDus  b  luUod  in  I,ocri 
and  anccecded  by  Phalxcus. 

FhUp  raturas  to  Tlirace.  icalcM  alliance  with  Amadocna, 
Byiantium,  Pcrinthus,  and  Caidia,  and  defeats  Cet' 
tMepta,  taking  his  son  as  a  hmtage.  He  besicgea 
Beneon  Tdchos;  the  Athenians  resolve  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition, but  abandon  it  on  hearing  of  Philip's  iUneas. 
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BjC. 

3$a  Philip  rctumii  la  Muceclonui.    Olynthua  mokaioveT* 

tures  to  Athens. 

HoBtililiei  continue  between  Sparta  and  the  Aroadiaos. 
35 1  "348  SacQi^Jj^i^fQaynu&iulaQsvclybctWDcn  the  Pho> 

dansani]  the  Thi^bans,  'rhenaliiuS and  tocrians. 
351  Philip  coiiqui-rs  the  Bviilatge  and  threatens  Olyntbus; 

he  afterwards  goes  to  lUj^ria  and  Epiru».  He 
intrigues  with  parties  in  Buboa  and  Olynthus:  his 
ships  cunimit  aggrcssioiis  uguinst  Atlicoa. 

Chares  is  sent  to  the  Ucllcspoat,  inadoquatdy  supplied. 

Artemisia  suca-cds  Mausolua.    The  eiiled  Rhodiaiu 
apply  to  Athcn.1  for  aid,  but  are  refused.    Demos- 
thenes' Spoecli  [or  tho  Rhodtans  ttud  First  Philippic. 
35b         Atbcos  quarrels  wilh  Corinth  and  MegaiS- 

CoDuniinicatlons  between  Athens  and  nrontos  (in  revolt 
against  Persia);  Pfaocion  assists  Euagorasof  Cyprus 
Bgaintt  Pcixia. 

Pwoe  bt'twe«n  Sparta  and  the  Arcadians. 

niilip's  party  gain  ground  in  Olynthus.  Olynthus 
again  appeals  to  Athens. 

Dcraostlwnes'  Speech  [or  Phormio. 
349  Philip    requests  Ol3mthtis   to    snrrradcr    Arrhid.-rus. 

Denostheoes'  First  and  Second  Olyntliiaes.  Athens 
makes  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  sends  Chares, 
but  r^'calls  him.  Philip  invades  OlynthiBn  territory, 
but  witidrawB  in  order  to  reduce  Theaaaly  to  order. 
Athens  tmnsfcn  Charidemus  from  the  Hellespont 
to  Olynthus,  but  he  achieves  only  slight  results. 
Demosthenes'  Third  Olynlhiac  (in  autumn}.  Apol- 
lodorus'  decree  respecting  the  Tbeoric  money  pro- 
posed. 

Trial  of  Stephanus. 
MB  (AAmory)  Phodon  is  sent  to  help  Plutarchus  o[  Eretria 

against  Philip's  friends.  Battle  o[  Tamyme.  Plu- 
Urehds  is  thoMght  to  have  plnyod  Athens  false. 
(March)  Oemcsthenes,  when  chcuregus  at  the 
Dionysia,  is  assaulted  by  Mcidias.  Phocion  drives 
Plutaithus  from  Erctria  and  Callias  from  Chalcis, 
but  his  successor  is  a  failure:.  The  Euboeans  obtaJa 
their  independence  of  Athrng  {about  June).  Demo- 
sthenes' Speech  asainst  Boxjtus. 
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Cknmological  TaMe 


MecftienH  »ad  ToracMi  aad 


OtjaOgM.    (/Wr)    PhiGp  opRncs  dciire  for  pcact 


Mb.  C'tipal)  PUBp  «*pMn«  OlTBllni,  and  de- 
ttiuy  Cmicsiiic  hiBHL  l^on^  pniDtutcs 
PUfc*j«t«.  wbo  is  ddcodtd  by  DtaMrthimi 
(4Mhk)  Athem  MMb 
Orak  StBta 
Arctdk. 


I  LetwMiM  Fliilqi  and  AtfaeoB. 
llMphodua. 


(/■I7)    DcBMftbeaes  becans  ■  CorndBor  (or  tha 

(Lal(5wiMrr)  Tbeb«iav«toBphil^'l>ldac*fa»*^ 
Phedaos.  TbeFliociBn*ap(mUtoAtfaaK,bat  wbeo 
AAcni  seodi  Ptobow*  to  TbctmofrrlK,  he  m  innlt- 
toBlT  tmted  by  FlMtecas  DeconnbeiMB  ^Modont 
pcoiwutioa  of  Mcklias. 

Pfatlip  Knda  PamxtuD  to  he^  PbuMhis  apilast  Halds. 
(EaHy  Sfnme)  Tint  KnbaMT  fnn  Atben  to 
FMfip.  UfnO  OebMH  vpon  pcOfiCMd  Peace. 
Ptrilip  tabs  Tbndas  rtiuugbtid*,  and  lakes  C«rao- 
Ucptes  piiioaar.  (if«7>  7iuw)  Seooad  Bmba^; 
Ptaa  o(  PbHoctates  ratified.  (Jwly)  Rttnn  c( 
Seoood  BinbaKjr.  Tliird  Unimatf  aetm  ovt.  PUfip 
cxcapies  ThcnaopTls;  the  Atbcoiiai  pcfoae  to  join 
fan  in  aettliagllw  Sacred  War.  Phalarag  auf  tcndw 
Ffailip,  nbo  becomes  imtsur  of  PhocU.  Isocnttes' 
PkHipptu.  (Late  SaMMcr)  Tbe  Flwciao  towns 
diamanUe '.  Dcmastbencs  and  Titnardins  aimounM 
UiairiinAntkmcdprosKuttngjCschJnM.  IStfttmhtr) 
PUGp  pt«Bidee  at  Pjrthiaii  fftaa.  DemoaUieaw' 
Speech  on  the  Peace.  jWiiUm  probably)  Minoa 
cf  BocMdrM  to  Philip. 

DcooaUKSMS*  Speedics  against  Pantcnctiis  and  agaiost 
Naunmacfau*  and  Xflaopdihca. 

Xunaroraf  proaecuted  by  /BoDoea  and  CCTidcmPcd- 
PltiKp  nr£aMiiw  tbe  iotcnul  govenancat  of  Mace- 
donia. Conmiunieatiota  between  Atbeos  and 
Pfaitip  with  regard  to  Thracian  towns.  Repair  of 
fofttficatMos  <4  AtbcBs  and  the  Petiaena. 
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344 


343 


34« 


Revision  of  the  list  of  Athcoiaa  cilixeas.  Demosthenes' 
Speech  af;iunst  Bubu!i<l«s. 

{Fiiit  haij)  Pbilip  conducts  cainpai]{ii  in  IIlyti&> 
He  also  orKatu£«s  Thessaly,  «ad  is  dected  archon 
of  Thessuly  (or  life.  [Second  half)  DctnoKtfacDcs 
tries,  but  fails,  to  rouse  Pelopoonesiao  States  against 
Philip.  The  Arrives  and  Me»Muan«,  and  Philip 
himtcif,  scod  envoys  to  Athens  to  protest.  Dcsio- 
•theoM'  Second  Philippic.  The  Aroulians  and 
Argivea  pay  compliments  to  Philip.  Ilypcrcidc* 
substituted  for  jEschines  as  envoy  to  the  Aniphicty- 
oaic  Council  in  reKard  to  Delos. 

Impcnchmcnt  of  Philocmtes  by  Uypcreldes.  He  leaves 
Athens. 

{Spring)  Philip  sends  Python  to  Athens  to  oETer  to 
amend  the  Peace,  etc.  A  Pereian  Embassy  is  coldly 
received  at  Athens;  Thebes  and  Aikos  send  help  to 
Penan  sgaingt  Cyprus. 

{Early  SumtiKr)  Regesippus  sent  as  envoy  to  Mace- 
donia. Ui.iturbancGS  in  Elis,  owing  to  growth  of 
Philip's  pnrty.  Attempted  eoup  d'ttat  m  Philip's 
iiiteri-Ht  at  MpKara  prevented  by  Phodon. 

[Summer)  Cldtirchus.  aided  by  Philip's  troops,  be> 
corner  tyrant  of  Eretna.     Chalcis,  tuidor  Callias, 

y     makes  overtures  to  Athens.    Trial  and  acquittal  of 
Achincs  on  the  charge  of  comaption, 
"^tsts^  Execution  of  AntiphoflAt  fc  spyT 
iZatcr)    Tour  of    Athenian   ambaBBdors    including 
ncmoethcnes)    in   the   Peloponnosc  and  Thessaly. 
Philip  compels  Arybbas  to  stirrcnder  the  Molossian 
kingdom   to  Alexander,  and    threatens  Ambracia; 
Athens  sends  troops  to  aid  Ambracia.    Philip  a]«> 
Sarrisuns  Niciia  and  Ecliinus. 
Philip  in  Thrac*:.     He  conquers  the  Odryaan  Idngdom, 
founds  miUtAry  colonies,  makes  alliance  with  the 
0«ttt,  and  posaes  the  winter  of  342'34i  >n  Thrace. 
Athens  sends  c1cr\icbs  to  Cardia.  and  orders  Dio- 
peithes  to  astist  tbera.    Pliilip  sends  a  Bairison  to 
protect  Cardia;    Diopcithcs  commits  acts  of  war 
aKBinut  Philip.    Philistides  becomes  tyrant  of  Oreua, 
listed  by  Philip's  geneml,  Parmenio. 
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(Sfirimt)  Philip  protests  to  Athens  AgaitMt  the  cco- 
(Iu(-t  of  Dkificithoa.  Denmtthcnrs'  Speech  on  the 
ChenMicM.  Iliilip  contiaun  h»  cooqaest*  in 
Thraoc.  (Ssnimcr)  Tlic  Third  Philippic.  Dcmo- 
BtheoM  tMitn  sUianoe  (for  Athens)  with  Bjrua- 
tfutii  and  Abydos,  and  with  Thnician  amd  Illjrritui 
prinoes:  Hypenadcs  renews  allkam  with  Rhodes 
and  Chios.  The  Petsiao  King  aeods  money  to 
Dlopdlhcs.  Athens  makes  alltaotx  with  Callias  of 
Chnlcis,  and  expels  Pliilistidce  (ram  Ore«s  and 
CMCarchus  from  Eretria.  Dcmocthcncs  and  Callias 
OTEaniiK  a  league  acainst  Philip.  Chares  stationed 
•t  ThMOO.  {Late-^it  early  in  340)  CalUas  and 
Athenian  ships  ronimit  acts  of  hostility  against 
Philip's  ships,  etc. 

(Barty)  Demosthenes  crowned  at  the  Diony^a.  Exe- 
cution of  AnaxInuB  as  a  spy.  Formation  of  league 
oontinuoa-  The  Dytantincs  lefusc  to  help  Philip 
VgaJnst  the  Athenians  In  the  Chersonese.  (Summrr) 
Philip  bcsiogcs  I'eriathus  and  Byxantiuin.  After 
his  selturo  of  Athenian  merchant  ships,  Athens  form- 
ally declares  war.  Chares  in  command  at  Byzantium: 
then  Phncion.  Demoslhunes  rtforms  the  tricnirchy. 
lAklumn)  At  the  mc«linK  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  ^Cschinea  accuses  the  Amphisseaos  uf 
wtcrikfe. 

(fiarfy)  The  Amphictyonic  Coundl  declares  war  on 
the  Awphisaeans.  but  the  mr  is  bcffoctively  con- 
diKtad.  PbOip  raiaet  the  siege  of  Byiantium,  makes 
an  eapeditioD  into  Scythia,  and  is  defeated  by 
the  Triballi  on  his  way  back  to  Maccdoola.  (Early 
SmwuMr)  Philip  appeanted  camiDSUider  ftc<uxst  tbe 
Amptibseam.  (Sft4imb*T)  Philip  oompks  EUtcia. 
tVmMtheiMs  maVw  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Thetimt.  (4>rMiKis  anJ  U'lMtsr)  Demosthenes  car- 
fii*  fluuxial  nrfOnrn:  the  Tbeoric  morny  appbcd 
t»  nUluy  puipoMa.  Athens  and  Tbebcs  win  aene 
anccenas  acainat  IVUp. 

(Km  kalfi  Deraoaihanes  asain  crowned  at  the 
Dio«yrift.  Philip  takt*  Amplnaa  and  (pesliaps) 
NMipkMMi  Mbm»  and  TbitM*  rejeet  Ub  prapoeak 
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forpoKt^  (Summer)  LfcurKUsbccorauTheoricCoBW 
Bii«ioDer.  (AutusO  Battlu  of  O— ^""j  ^i  Thebes ia 
^niioned  by  MndESoman  troops  and  severely 
treated.  OrchomcDut,  Tbcspia:  &nd  Platss  restMvd. 
Athena  prepares  for  <l«(encie:  Oeniwitlicncs  is  sent  to 
procure  com  and  money;  Lnhisshiwncc  the  "Peace  of 
Dcmades"  Is  mado.  [Later)  Repair  o(  fortifications 
etc,  under  Demosthunct'mpervinon.  He  delivers  the 
Funentl  Oration.  Philip  settles  Phocis  and  Euboa, 
and  Li  buoourabljr  rvceiveO  at  hle);ani.  Curnitb.  etc.; 
being  rejected  by  Sparta,  he  overruns  Laeonia.  At 
a  coOKfosi  at  Coiintb,  he  establishci  a  synod  ot  the 
Greeks,  and  makes  arrangements  fur  invasion  of 
Asia.  Death  of  Isocratcs,  and  of  Artaxcrxcs  lET., 
who  is  succeeded  by  Arws- 
Deiraostheaes  becomes  Thooric  Commissioner.  The  two 
parties  in  Athena  assail  one  another  with  prosecutions. 
Philip  marries  Cleopatra,  and  Alexander  quarrels 
with  him. 

I  336  Ctcstphon   proposes   to  crown    Demosthenes  at  the 

DinnytiB-  jSschines  aanouoccs  his  JntcnUoD  to 
prosecute  him. 
Forrnol  reconciliation  between  Philip  and  Alexander. 
A  Macedonian  force  is  ^-nt  to  A&ia  under  Atlalus. 
Philip  JB  murdcn-d  (in  July)  A  Alexander  ia  aeknow- 
ledgcd  King  by  the  Macedonians,  Thcssalians,  and 
Amphiciyonic  Council.  He  marches  to  Thebes  and 
is  acknowledged  by  Athens.  At  a  congress  at  Corinth 
be  is  appointed  leader  of  the  Grcclcs  agaioiit  Pcreia; 

'  fiteret  overtures  of  Athens  to  Persia  rejected.    Acces* 
«00  01  IjantiB  (-odoniannus  as  Ring^  Persia. 
3^  Alexander  in  Thmce  and  lUyria.     Darius  sends  money 

to  Athens  to  be  tised  against  the  Macedonians. 
Theb«  revolta,  encoumged  by  Athens  and  other 
States,  and  is  destroj-ed  by  jVtexander.  Most  c[  the 
peoples  friendly  to  Thebes  submit.  Alexander  dc- 
lOMKlf  tiir""'*'-'  "*  ""■i-^^-^-^""n"~^'""Tt-tni'  jn 
satlalied  with  banishment  of  Charidemus.  The 
Council  ai  A  rcnpagus  undertake  to  investigate  the  uejo 
of  Persian  gold  to  help  Thebes,  but  drop  the  enquiry. 
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334  Alesaader  in  A«a  Mlaor.    Bftttle  at  the  Gnuucin. 

The  Perrian  Beet  received  at  Samos  (under  Athenian 
control). 

J3a  AkxuriJpt  ia  Syriii  and  Eg>l>l. 

333  AlexandiT  in  Ana  ^^in»>r.     Ditttlc  of  Issus.    Agis  o( 

Sparta,  «ssist(Ml  by  Persian  money,  cunquera  Crete. 

331  Aleundvr  in  the  Etut.    Battle  of  Arbclo.    His  fleet 

recover*  control  of  the  JERxa-n,  etc 

330  Alcxunder  in  the  Boat.     Revolt  of  the  Odrysian  King 

Scuthcs  crushed  by  Antiputcr.  Agis  leads  a  revolt 
in  th«  Pcloponnesc,  defeats  Corrhajius,  a.nd  beEieK» 
Megalopolia.  Demosthenes  at  RnX  cnooutagcs  ihc 
revolt,  but  the  Athenians  (ail  to  support  it.  AgJE  is 
defeated  and  slain  by  Antipater.  ProBeculioa  of 
Lcociatee  by  Lycurgus,  and  of  Euxcnippus  by 
Polyeuctus.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Ctesiphon: 
Demosthenes'  Speech  on  the  Crown;  j£sdtine6  leaves 
Alliens. 

339-324  Alexander  in  the  East. 

3)8  (about).     Demosthenes  is  com-commissoner.    He  is 

nceuJKd  of  cmbraalcment,,  but  ac(|uiltfd. 

337  Alexander  accorded  divine  honours  in  Bactria.    Ue 

goes  to  India. 

336  Lycurgus  ceases  to  be  Theoric  Commissioner.    Athenian 

ex|xidiiion  ta  S&mus. 

314  Alexander   returns   from    India   lo   Susa.    Flight   of 

H.arpalus    to    Greece,    with    Alexander's    treasure; 
Athens  will  not  Burrcndcr  him,  but  takes  the  treasure, 
to  keep  it   for  Alexander;  Harpalus  escapes   from 
Athens.    Dcmostlienes  and  others  arc  sut^ected  cS 
receiving  part  of  the  treasure,  and  the  Council  of 
Areopagus  is  ordered  to  enquire,  but  delays. 
Aluuflder  demands  divine  honors  (roni  the  Greeks,  and 
Oiderc  resloratioQ  o(  exiles  to  Greek  cities-     Demo- 
sthenes opposes.   He  is  sent  to  the  Olympian  festival, 
where   NicjiDor   proclaims   Alexander's  commands; 
on  his  return,  he  raodcrales  his  attitude. 
Demosthenes  is  lined   50  talents  for  his  part  in   the 
Karpalus  affair,  and  goes  into  exile.      Death  ot 
Lycurgus. 
Atlieaian  expedition  against  Tyrrhenian  pirates. 
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(Early)  Aleiiuiilcr  receives  embassies  from  the  Greek 
States  at  Rnbylon.  (.Junt)  Death  of  Alexander. 
Athens  (onus  a  cuntederacy  Lr  the  liberation  of 
Ctcccc,  nnd  recalls  Dexnoethcnes.  Leosthcncs  with 
th«  allie<l  army  defeats  Antipatet  and  slmts  liim  up 
in  Loniia;  hut  after  Leosthcnes'  death,  Aotipater 
ocitpos  and  joins  Cra terns.  {WinUr)  Funeral 
Otntion  of  n>*pcrcidcs. 

The  Athenian  Qcet  is  ibrice  defeated,  and  flnally  (is 
Aufcust)  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  defeated  at 
Crannon.  Athens  submits  to  Antipater,  And  receives 
a  Macedonian  g^irrisun,  and  a  lesi  Demucr&tic  con- 
stitutiun.  [October^  Ucalh  of  Hypvrcidcs  and  cd 
DcmcKthencs. 


DEMOSTHENES 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  YOUTH  AND  TRAINING  OF  DEMOSTHENES 

THE  subject  of  this  book  is  the  last  struggle  of 
the  Hellenes  for  liberty,  and  the  part  played 
in  that  struggle  by  Demosthenes.  We  shall  see 
him  confronting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
enemies  of  his  country's  freedom — Philip,  Alexan- 
der, and  Antipater;  on  the  other,  the  orators  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  viewed  the  resistance  to  the 
Macedonian  power  with  disfavour,  and  above  all 
■jEschines,  his  lifelong  opponent.  It  will  not  be 
maintained  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  was 
at  all  points  admirable  or  blameless;  but  since  he 
represented  worthily,  throughout  a  most  critical 
period,  the  highest  traditions  and  instincts  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  expressed  them  in  a  series 
of  orations  the  eloquence  of  which  was  not  only 
worthy  of  their  theme,  but  at  its  best  has  never 
been  surpassed,  he  is  entitled  to  a  distinguished 
place  among   those  heroes  of  the  nations,  the 
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memory  of  whom  is  among  the  noblest  possessions 
of  mankind. 

Demosthenes *t^  orator  was  the  sod  of  Demos- 
thenes of  Px^iQia. '  a  town  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  slope'  t>f  Mount  Hymettus,  about  ten  miles 
from  Athens.  His  mother.  CleobiJe,  was  the 
daughcei"6f  Gylon  of  Kerameis.  Gylon,  accord- 
ing to'the  story  told  by  ^schines, '  had  been  ban- 
isheci-from  Attica,  not  having  dared  to  face  a  trial 
•.bn.'-thc  charge  of  ba^'ing  betrayed  Nymphseum 
'  '.-^  town  dependent  upon  Athens,  and  situated  on 
'•.V-  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  a  few  miles  south  of  Pan- 
*;•,*  ticapanim,'  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  (All  around  lay  the  fertile  corn-lands 
whence  Athens  derived  a  considerable  part  of 
her  supply  of  grain.)  After  his  banishment  from 
Athens,  Gylon  continued  to  Uve  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  received 
from  the  Spartodda:  (the  princes  who  ruled  the 
league  into  which  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait  were  united)  the  place  on  the  eastern  side 
called  Kepoi,  "the  Gardens."  There  he  married 
a  rich  wife  who  was  said  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
descent.  She  bore  him  two  daughters,  whom  he 
sent  to  Athens,  where  one  of  them  married  an 
Athenian  named  Demochares;  the  other  married 
the  elder  Demosthenes,  and  became  the  mother 
of  the  orator. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  alleged  treachery 


'  Now  Liopcd. 

» Tho  modem  Kutteh. 
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of  Gylon  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained;  but  it  is 
at  least  probable  that  Oylon's  crime  amounted  to 
no  more  than  the  transference  of  Nymphanim, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when 
the  Athenians  were  no  longer  powerful  enough  to 
retain  their  outlying  possessions,  into  the  strong 
and  friendly  hands  of  the  Spartocida',  whose  cor- 
dial relations  with  Athens  proved  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  her  during  the  following  century. 
This  wise  step  may  easily  have  been  misrepresented 
at  Athens,  and  may  have  led  to  Gylon's  condemna- 
tion. The  penalty  inflicted  was  probably  a  fine, 
with  banishment  until  the  fine  was  imid.  But 
Demosthenes  himself  tells  us'  that  although  his 
grandfather  at  one  time  owed  money  to  the  State, 
the  debt  was  wiped  off  before  his  death ;  and  Gylon 
may  even  have  lived  his  last  years  in  Attica. 

iEschincs  also  taunts  Demosthenes  with  his 
descent  from  a  Scythian  mother.'  It  is  possible 
that  he  is  exaggerating,  and  that  Gylon's  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Greek  settler  in  this  "Scythian  " 
district.  But  if  she  was  in  reality  of  Scythian 
origin,  it  would  have  involved  no  serious  stigma 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.  In  fact,  if  Gylon's 
daughters  were  bom  before  the  archonship  of 
Eudeidcs  (n.c.  403-2)  they  would  have  been 
legally  in  the  same  position  as  the  daughters  of 
two  Athenian  parents';  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 

'  lit  Apkob.  II.  (i  I,  a.  •  <y.  Dcinarchufl  in  Dtm.,  {  15. 

'  [>mi.  in  Eubulidem.  i^o.  Plutarch,  Dm..iv.,  was  unablu  to 
ten  ihv  MaU'moal  as  to  DomcMthcaos'  Scythuto  detccoL 
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the  status  of  the  children  of  an  Athenian  father 
by  a  foreign  mother  was  ever  actually  disputed, 
even  if  they  were  bom  after  the  year  of  Eucleides. 
As  the  dale  of  the  loss  of  Nymphaeum  to  Athens 
cannot  he  exactly  determined,  Qeobule's  position 
must  remain  uncertain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  she 
was  not  more  than  about  twenty-two  years  old 
when  her  son  was  bom. 

^  Demosthenes  the  elder  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  of  whom  (at  the  time  of  his 
death)  thirty-three  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutler>' — whence  he  was  named  "the 
cutler" — and  twenty  in  making  couches,  and  he 
had  considerable  sums  of  money  invested  in  loans 
at  interest.  With  a  property  which,  as  reckoned 
up  by  his  son,  amounted  to  nearly  fourteen 
talents,  he  was  considered  a  wealthy  man.  He 
had  performed  his  obligatory  services  to  the 
State  not  merely  punctiliously  but  generously, 
and  was  regarded  by  his  contemponiries  with 
respect.'  ^ 

vThe  year  of  the  orator's  birth  was  probably 
384  B.C.  *  In  376,  before  he  had  reached  Iiis  eighth 
birthday,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  with  his 
mother  and  his  five-year-old  sister.  The  dying 
man  entrusted  his  affairs  to  his  two  nephews — 
Apbobus,  his  brother's  son,  and  Dcmophon,  son 
of  his  sister  and  Demon ;  and  with  them  be  joined 


■Dent.  i»Aplith.\,poinm:  Mtxh.  nQ»s..i  171 1  V\v.l..Dem.. 
iv.    See  al»  Mote  1  at  the  isid  o(  the  Chapter. 
•Note  a. 
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a  lifelong  friend.  Therippides  of  Pseania.' /  Apho- 
bus  was  to  marry  his  widow,  who  was  still  young, 
and  to  receive  with  her  a  dowrj'  of  eighty  minffi; 
he  was  also  granted  the  use  of  the  house  and  fur- 
niture, until  Demosthenes  should  come  of  age. 
The  little  girl  was  to  be  betrothed  to  Demophon, 
and  he  was  to  receive  a  legacy  of  two  talents. 
Therippides  was  to  enjoy  tlie  interest  on  seventy 
minffi  during  Demosthenes'  minority,  and  in  all 
other  respects  the  property  was  to  be  administered 
for  Demosthenes'  benefit.  ^But  the  trustees  mis- 
managed the  property  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  neglected  the  provisions  of  the  will.  Had 
these  instructions  been  followed,  Demosthenes 
might  reasonably  have  expected,  after  ten  years, 
to  receive  at  least  twenty  talents,  if  not  more: 
instead  of  which,  the  estate,  when  handed  over  to 
him,  was  not  worth  more  than  seventy  minse,  or 
about  one  twelfth  of  its  value  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death.'  ) 

While  Demosthenes'  estate  was  being  treated  in 
this  disastrous  fashion,  how  was  he  himself  faring? 
A  boy  of  iK)or  physique,  thin  and  sickly, '  he  is  said 
to  have  been  forbidden  by  his  mother  to  take  part 
in  the  vigorous  exercises  which  were  an  element  in 
the  education  of  a  young  Athenian;  his  delicate 
ap[>earance  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  other 
boys;  and  ^schines,'  when  they  were  both  almost 

■  TTie  account  of  Demosthenes'  guardians  and  their  conduct 
bttwd  on  the  thfrc  Spocdics  asaiiut  Aphobus. 
■  Nou  3.  *  Plutarch,  Dtm..  n:  •  In  Ctei..  |  355. 
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old  men,  upbraided  him  with  his  early  indiffemice 
to  his  physical  condition,  and  his  neglect  of  the 
<iuiae.  t^So,  we  may  perhaps  infer,  be  grew  up 
solitary  and  unsociable  f^and  in  the  defects  of  his 
early  upbringing  may  possibly  be  found  the  origin 
of  a  certain  want  of  geniality  in  him,  of  which  his 
enemies  in  later  days  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most, ' 
and  which  i>erhaps  caused  him  to  take  an  tmduly 
severe  and  unsympathetic  view  of  the  social 
pleasures  in  which  his  contempOTaries  and  col- 
leagues participated.  As  for  bis  intellectual  educa- 
tion, he  went,  he  tells  us,*  to  the  schools  which 
befitted  the  son  of  a  man  of  position,  though  in 
another  place'  he  accuses  Aphobus  of  depriving 
his  tutors  of  their  fees.  ^Eschines,  indeed,  several 
times,'  taunts  him  with  being  imeducated,  but 
the  context  proves  that  he  is  thinking  of  a  want  of 
tact  and  of  taste,  rather  than  of  mental  equip- 
ment. So  far  as  he  was  really  deficient  in  these 
qualities,  the  fault  was  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  early  unsociability;  and  the  deficiency  in 
good  taste  was  shared  in  no  small  degree  by 
wEschines  himself. 

The  determination  of  Demosthenes  to  become 
a  great  political  orator  was  formed,  so  Plutarch 
tcUs  us,'  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  prompted  by 


•C/.  Dem-.rfef.  Z..,i46.l'Aif.  n,  i3o;BOdh«iittitudcWw»rd« 
the  enjoyments  of  his  collaaKuus  in  the  Embassy. 

•  De  Cor..  J  357.  >  In  Afihob.  I.  f  46. 

'  In  Timanh.,  f  166;  de  F.L.,%  ItJ.  133;  in  Clei.,  {  130. 
»  Plut.,  Dtm.,  V. 
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admiration  of  Callistratus,  whom  he  heard  speak 
either  in  the  Assembly, '  or  when  making  his  defence 
upon  a  charge  of  treason  in  connection  with  the 
loss  of  Oropus. '  "  When  he  saw  Callistratus 
escorted  and  congratnlated  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons," Plutarch  tells  us,  "he  admired  his  fame 
and  marvelled  even  more  at  his  eloquence,  as  he 
observed  in  him  the  strength  of  a  bom  master 
and  tamer  of  men's  passions.  And  so  he  aban- 
doned all  other  studies  and  the  pastimes  of  his 
boyhood,  and  trained  himself  in  speaking  by  hard 
practice,  determined  to  be  some  day  an  orat(M' 
.himficlf."  MVhatever  be  the  truth  of  this  story, 
Demosthenes  must  often  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  Callistratus,  before  the  latter  was  driven 
into  exile  in  361,  and  may  well  have  felt  inspired 
to  emulate  his  example.  / 

As  the  boy  grew  up,  he  naturally  became  aware 
of  the  mismanagement  of  his  aiiairs  by  his  guar- 
dians; he  determined  to  demand  restitution  or 
compensation ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  come  of  age, 
in  the  summer  of  366,  than  he  instituted  proceed- 
ings against  them  for  breach  of  trust,  suing  each 

/  separately  and  claiming  ten  talents  from  each. 

L  In  preparing  his  case,  he  sought  the  aid  of  Ispeus, 
the  most  skilled  practitioner  of  the  time  in  cases 


'  Vit.  X  Oral.  8«b. 

■This  is  Plutarch's  version;  but  us  the  trial  with  rocard  to 
Oroptia  cuinol  have  taken  place  until  366,  the  sgwech  which 
bnniiiod  DcfiiMthenes*  GmulAtion  was  probably  delivered  on  some 
'  Mrliei  occMion. 
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of  disputed  inheritance,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
thoroughness  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  applied 
every  argument  of  which  his  case  admitted.' 

The  suit  against  Aphobus,  of  which  alone  we 
have  any  record,  came  on  first,  and  the  case  was 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arbitration. 
Aphobus  perstiaded  Demosthenes  to  entrust  the 
decision  to  three  acquaintances,  nominated,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  one  by  each  party,  and  one  by 
consent  of  both.  But  the  law  of  Athens  allowed 
either  party  to  withdraw  the  case  from  arbitration 
at  any  time  before  the  verdict  was  given,  and 
Aphobus,  on  ascertaining  that  the  verdict  would 
be  unfavourable  to  himself,  took  advantage  of  this 
possibility,  and  withdrew.  The  matter  then  came 
before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators,  who  were 
annually  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  jurors 
appointed  for  the  year.  Aphobus  tried  various 
shifts  in  vain,  and  the  arbitrator  pronounced 
against  him.  but  instead  of  giving  a  final  decision 
himself,  referred  the  case  (as  he  was  entitled  to  do 
at  his  discretion)  to  a  law-court. 

But  four  or  five  days  before  the  trial,  which 
took  place  late  in  364  or  early  in  363,  Aphobus, 
with  the  help  of  his  friends,  made  a  clever  attempt 
to   evade   justice.     Under    the    Athenian    naval 


'  various  «oric»  are  told  of  Iho  financial  rcktions  of  Demos- 
thenes to  learas,  and  of  a  futile  applicntion  for  instruction  which 
he  made  to  Isocratei:  but  the  sioricn  arc  iaoaiui«tcnt  with  «ach 
other,  aod  fMt  on  bad  authority.  (Vi(.  X  Orat..  8371!.  8396, 
844b:  Suidu,  a.  V.  'Ifalot.) 
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system,  the  duty  of  equipping  and  commanding 
each  trireme  for  service,  when  need  arose,  was 
laid  upon  one  or  more  citizens  of  sufficient  means: 
but  any  citizen  who  felt  that  another  was  more 
capable  than  himself  of  bearing  the  burden  (which 
was  a  heavy  one)  might  challenge  him  cither  to 
imdcrtake  it  or  to  exchange  property  with  himself. 
Now  a  certain  Thrasylochus,  a  friend  of  Aphobus, 
had  been  called  upon  to  share  the  duties  of  trier- 
arch  with  a  colleague,  and  his  share  of  the  cost 
had  been  estimated  at  twenty  minx,  on  payment 
of  which  his  colleague  (or  a  third  party,  a  con- 
tractor) had  agreed  to  discharge  the  actual  duties. 
Thrasylcxzhus  was  persuaded  without  difficulty 
to  challenge  Demosthenes  to  exchange  property 
or  to  undertake  the  co-trierarchy.  The  result  of 
the  exchange  would  have  been  that  all  claims 
connected  with  Demosthenes'  estate,  and  with 
them  the  right  to  prosecute  the  trustees,  would 
pass  from  Demosthenes  to  Thrasylochus  (who  of 
course  had  an  understanding  with  Aphobus),  and 
that  Demosthenes  would  be  left  without  any 
chance  of  obtaining  redress  from  his  guardians. 
At  first,  as  the  property  which  had  actually  been 
handed  over  to  him  was  quite  insufficient  to  bear 
the  burden,  Demosthenes  was  inclined  to  give  a 
provisional  consent  to  the  exchange,  intending  to 
appeal  afterwards  to  a  tribunal  which  should  decide 
fuially  whether  the  burden  of  the  trierarchy  should 
fall  on  himself  or  on  Thrasylochus.  and  expecting 
to  win  his  appeal  by  demonstrating  the  fraudu- 
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Icncy  of  his  opponents'  proceedings.  Upon  his 
consenling  lo  the  exchange,  Thrasylochiis  had  the 
right  to  inspect  and  value  Demosthenes"  property; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  inspection,  he  and  his 
brother  Meidias,  of  whom  more  v,i\\  be  heard 
hereafter,  did  wilful  damage  to  Demosthenes' 
house,  used  indecent  language  in  the  presence  of 
his  young  sister,  and  uttered  all  kinds  of  abuse 
against  himself  and  his  mother.  Worst  of  all, 
they  gave  the  former  trustees  of  the  estate  a  dis- 
charge from  all  claims.  Their  proceedings  appear 
to  have  caused  some  sensation  in  Athens,  and  as 
time  was  pressing,  and  the  suit  against  Aphobus 
was  due  for  hearing  in  a  few  days,  Demosthenes 
broke  off  the  negotiations  for  the  excliange,  and 
paid  Thrasylochus  the  twenty  minie,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  house  and  his  other 
property  in  order  to  do  so.  He  subsequently 
prosecuted  Meidias  for  his  foul  language.  Meidias 
made  no  appearance,  and  was  condemned;  but 
Demosthenes  never  succeeded  in  recovering  the 
damages  awarded  him.' 

In  the  action  against  Aphobus,  Demosthenes 
conducted  his  own  case.  Hisopening  speech  was  a 
clear  and  businesslike  exposition  of  the  value  of 
the  original  estate,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
guardians  had  dealt  with  it.  and  of  the  fiagrancy 
of  their  neglect  of  the  testator's  instructions.  In 
a  second  speech,  he  replied  briefly,  but  convincingly, 
to  a  plea  put  in  by  Aphobus  at  the  last  moment, 

'/«  Mei4.,  ii7b-»i;  in  Apkob.  11,  iij. 
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when  there  was  no  time  left  for  the  production  of 
evidence  to  rebut  it,  and  concluded  with  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  jury  in  the  namt:  of  himself  and  of 
his  sister,  who  would  depend  upon  him  for  her 
marriage-portion. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Aphobus. 
Had  he  been  innocent,  his  case  must  have  been 
susceptible  of  proof  in  a  simple  and  straightforward 
manner;  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  afford 
a  strong  presumption  against  his  honesty.  The 
jury  found  him  guilty.  Onetor,  his  brother-in-law 
and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  entreated  them  to  assess 
the  damages  at  one  talent  only,  and  promised 
himself  to  guarantee  payment  of  tliat  sum^  but 
the  jury  awarded  Demosthenes  ten  talents- — the 
whole  amount  claimed,  y 

Instead,  however,  of  paying  the  sum,  Aphobus 
departed  to  Megara,  and  took  up  his  residence 
there  as  a  domiciled  alien.  Demosthenes  was  of 
course  entitled  to  seize  Aphobus'  property,  though 
the  State  gave  no  assistance  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  recovery  of  damages  awarded  by  a  court :  but 
before  his  departure,  Aphobus  had  taken  steps  to 
render  it  as  ditficult  as  possible  for  Demosthenes  to 
obtain  effectual  satisfaction.  lie  dismantled  his 
house,  tore  down  the  doors,  broke  up  the  wine- vat, 
and  removed  the  slaves.  He  made  a  present  to 
his  friend  j^sius  of  a  block  of  buildings  which  he 
owned,  and  to  Onetor  of  his  land,  in  order  that 
Demosthenes  might  be  forced  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  them  if  he  wished  to  seize  the 
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property.  Besides  this,  he  made  an  attempt 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  secured  the  virtual 
reversal  of  the  verdict  against  him.  He  prose- 
cuted Phanus,  one  of  Demosthenes'  witnesses 
at  the  trial,  for  perjury,  and  was  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  case  (and  also,  as  Demosthenes 
asserts,  in  the  procuring  of  false,  witnesses)  by 
Onetor.  Demosthenes  defended  Phanus,  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  proving  his  case.  But  his  troubles 
were  not  yet  at  an  end;  for  when  he  attempted  to 
take  possession  (as  he  was  entitled  to  do)  of  a 
piece  of  land  belonging  to  Aphobus,  he  was  driven 
out  of  it  by  Onetor,  who  professed  to  have  a  prior 
claim  to  the  land;  and  he  was  forced  to  prosecute 
Onetor  for  tliis  action.  The  trial  took  place  in 
362:  its  result  is  nowhere  recorded,  but  Demos- 
thenes' proofs  of  collusion  between  Aphobus  and 
Onetor  appear  to  be  unanswerable,  and  he  was 
doubtless  successful. 

/  The  five  extant  speeches  delivered  by  Demos- 
thenes in  the  course  of  his  attempt  to  recover  his 
property  arc  strongly  reminiscent  of  Isieus.  / 
Some  phrases,  and  even  (in  the  First  Speech  against 
Onetor)  a  whole  passage  on  the  value  of  evidence 
given  under  torture,  are  taken  verbalim  from  his 
teacher.  Yet  these  speeches  already  show  pro- 
mise of  greater  work  than  Isieus  ever  produced. 
In  his  complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  in  the  clear 
exposition  of  facts,  in  the  skill  with  which  the 
narrative  and  the  argument  are  dovetailed  one  into 
the  other,  and  in  the  ability  which  is  shown  not 
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only  in  formal  proofs,  but  in  argument  from  prob- 
abilities and  indications  (particularly  in  the 
Speeches  against  Onetor),  Demosthenes  is  the 
follower  of  his  teacher.  But  in  the  eloquence  of 
the  more  pathetic  passages  he  surpasses  all  his 
predecessors;  and  though  now  and  then  the  expres- 
sions of  strong  indignation  which  he  uses  have  the 
appearance  of  being  studied,  rather  than  quite 
spontaneous,  and  stand  out  rather  too  conspicu- 
ously in  the  somewhat  dull  and  uniform  textiire  of 
the  main  part  of  the  speeches,  there  is  even  in 
these  some  evidence  of  power,  not  yet  entirely 
conscious  of  itself,  nor  entirely  under  control,  but 
obviously  capable  of  development.  It  is  said' 
that  the  fierceness  which  Demosthenes  displayed 
in  his  attack  upon  his  guardians  earned  for  him 
the  nickname  of  Argas^the  name  of  a  venomous 
serpent ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  Barly 
experiences  engendered  in  him  a  certain  bitterness 
— a  quality  which  was  always  liable  to  show  itself 
in  him  in  later  days,  when  he  was  strongly  moved. 

We  do  not  know  what  terms  Demosthenes  made 
with  Therippidcs  and  Demophon,  or  whether  he 
came  to  terms  with  them  at  all.  But  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that,  after  the  verdict  which  had  been  given 
against  Aphobus,  they  did  not  attempt  to  make 
some  arrangement -with  him.  We  hear,  however, 
of  lawsuits  against  Demophon's  father  and  brother. 
Demon  and  Demomeles.  The  elder  Demosthenes 
had  lent  money  at  interest  to  Demomeles,  •  and 

'JBteh..  dt  F.  L..  {99;  P\Mt..Dtm.,iv.      'In  Aphob.  J,  (  II. 
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Demosthenes  may  have  tried  to  recover  from  the 
father  what  was  due  from  one  or  both  of  liis  sons. 
Against  Demomeles  he  brought  an  action  before 
the  Council  of  Areopagus'  on  account  of  a  wound 
in  the  head  which  Demomeles  had  inflicted  upon 
him — possibly  in  the  course  of  disputes  with 
regard  to  the  property — but  afterwards  abandoned 
[le  case,  and  accepted  a  sum  of  money  in  com- 
;nsation  for  the  injury.'  j^schines  states  tliat 
Demosthenes  inflicted  the  injury  upon  himself, 
and  accused  Demomeles  of  causing  it.  in  order  to 
extract  money  from  him.  Such  a  statement  from 
such  a  source  carries  no  weight;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  long  series  of  quarrels  with  his  relations 
cannot  have  contributed  to  the  young  orator's 
peace  of  mind  or  good  temper,  and  also  that  he 
was  himself  already  a  dangerous  person  to  quarrel 
with. 

In  spite  of  the  verdicts  of  the  courts,  it  is  un- 
certain how  much  Demosthenes  recovered  of  his 
estate.  Plutarch  says  that  he  failed  to  get  back 
even  the  smallest  fraction,  but  this  must  be  an 
exaggeration :  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  he  took  possession  of  Aphobus'  house,'  and 
it  is  unlikely,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  recovered 
nothing  at  all  from  the  two  other  guardians.  For 
some  years  indeed  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
writer  of  speeches,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it 

■  This  Council  dealt  with  caises  of  actual  or  alteroplcd  murder. 
'  This  is  implied  in  the  Setond  Spevch  against  OiM^r,  {  t. 
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was  poverty  that  obliged  him  to  do  so.  i^schines 
asserts'  that  Demosthenes  made  money  out  of 
rich  young  men,  and  particularly  out  of  the  half- 
witted Aristarchus,  whom  he  deluded  with  the 
pretence  that  he  could  make  him  a  great  orator. 
The  storj'  of  Demosthenes'  relations  with  Aristar- 
chus is  more  than  doubtful,  and  no  other  pupil 
of  Demosthenes  is  known  to  us  by  name,  ^ut  it 
is  probable  that  down  to  the  year  345  or  there- 
abouts he  was  ready  to  teach  yoimg  men  the  art 
of  speaking'  and  to  compose  speeches  for  others, 
though  he  did  not  appear  in  court  as  an  advocate 
for  others  in  person  after  he  entered  political  hfe.^ 
The  profession  of  speech-writer  was  not  one 
which  was  in  good  repute  in  Athens.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  feeling  that  a  good  case  needed 
no  professional  ingenuity  to  support  it;  and  so  not 
only  did  Lysias  and  other*  orators  deprecate  the 
dcceitfulness  of  the  "clever  speaker"  and  treat 
his  skill  as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty,  but  Isocrates, 
who  in  his  earlier  days  wrote  speeches  for  clients, 
afterwards  actually  denied  having  done  so,  and 
spoke  of  the  practice  with  contempt.  Besides 
this,  the  fact  that  the  professional  advocate  or 
speech-writer  was  paid  for  his  work '  suggested  a 
certain  un scrupulousness  to  the  Athenian  mind, 
which  disapproved  of  the  making  of  money  either 

•  /i>  Timofch..  a  17&-3;  de  F.  L..  {  148:  in  CUs.,  )  173.     Sm 
Note  4. 

■  Tliig  if  implied  by  Asch.  in  Timareli.,H  117,  173,  175. 
»  Paeudo-D«n.  in  Ztnethemim,  %  31. 

•  Sob  below,  11.  t!>.  *  Note  5. 
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by  rhetorical  practice  or  by  philosophical  teaching. 
Demosthenes'  opponents,  ^schincs  and  Deiiiar- 
chus,  make  the  most  of  the  supposed  iniquity  of  the 
profession,  though  Demosthenes  returns  the  charge 
upon  JEschines'  own  head  with  some  force. ' 

But  Demosthenes'  real  motive  for  undertaking 
the  composition  of  speeches  for  others  may  have 
been  the  desire,  not  to  make  money,  but  to  acquire 
practice  in  the  art  for  himself,  with  a  view  to  his 
intended  career.  Plutarch"  tells  us  that  he  also 
profited  by  the  speeches  and  litigation  of  others, 
going  over  each  case  again,  when  he  returned  from 
the  court, — reflecting  upon  the  arguments  used, 
considering  how  the  matter  might  liave  been  better 
treated,  and  remodelling  the  expressions  which  he 
remembered,  until  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
them ;  applying,  in  fact,  the  SEune  process  of  cas- 
tigation  and  revision  to  which  in  later  days  he 
appears  to  have  subjected  his  own  work, 
/  Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  doubtless  during  the 
wn  or  twelve  years  after  he  came,  of  age  that 
Demosthenes  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
history  which  he  so  often  displays.  TTic  story  of 
his  hav'ing  copied  out  Thucydides  eight  times*  is 


■  Ach.  im  Timank^u,ii<n  (with  s(d)ol.),  135,  175:  it  F.  L., 

krdi.  •«  Dtm.,  fill:  Dem.,  4*  P.L,^  146. 

•FtaL,  Am.,  viii. 

*  Lwdftn.  M*  ***  teatfnrw.  1 4.  BootUr  ftpocoTlwI  >*  tbe 
t>l»  in  ZoRmm'  Life  cl  DennstboMi  tfaftt  wfaca  tfae  Bbnry  *t 
AtNm  «u  beniU  aad  Ih*  MS.  <tf  TbocrdidMdMtrartd.  Omm*- 
I  «iMe  out  tte  boMoriftn's  vKxk  (nm  taewaej. 
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indeed  apocryphal.  But  that  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  historian,  the  evidence  of  his 
earlier  style  leaves  no  doubt;  and  he  also  dis- 

[  plays  the  same  habit  of  referring  events  and 
past  and  present  conditions  to  their  causes,  the 
same  serious  view  of  the  moral  aspect  of  political 
affairs,  and  the  same  manner  of  stating  and  apply- 
ing general  principles  of  action  and  policy,  as 
does  Thucydides,  both  in  the  speeches  included 
in  his  history,  and  in  his  own  reflections  upon 

I  events.  /  In  the  history  of  Thucydides  he  must 
have  studied  the  portraits  of  statesmen  of  widely 
different  types,  and  familiarised  himself  with  the 
better  and  the  worse  methods  which  statesmen 
could  employ.  For  him,  as  for  modem  readers. 
Thucydides  was  doubtless  a  school  of  political 
instruction  ft-ithout  a  rival,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  masterpieces  in  the  older  style  of  Athenian 
eloquence. ' 

The  style,  however,  of  Thucj'dides  could  not 
be  made  suitable,  without  great  modification,  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.     His  stiffness  and  compression  were  ill- 

'  fitted  for  carrying  away  the  jury  or  the  Assembly, 
and  the  perpetual  use  (which  was  characteristic 
of  him)  of  the  antithetical  figures  of  speech,  valu- 
able as  these  always  remained  for  certain  purposes, 
would  have  seemed  artificial  and   monotonous 


'  Tbe  speeches  in  Tliucyilidcs' history  "'CK  probably  leM  widely 
(moved  than  ts  conuiicnily  supposed  from  the  styto  actually 
I  adopted  by  PnicbB;  but  Ibb  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  point- 
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to  the  audiences  which  Demosthenes  addressed. 
In  parts  of  the  first  extant  speech  of  Demosthenes 
to  the  Assembly — the  Speech  on  the  Naval  Boards, 
delivered  in  354 — these  Thucydidean  character- 
istics are  somewhat  conspicuous;  but  he  became 
more  discriminating  in  his  use  of  them  before  long- 
Since  the  history  of  Thucydides  had  been  written, 
two  new  styles  had  sprung  up.  The  one,  of  which 
Lysias  had  been  the  greatest  master,  was  partic- 
ularly ser\'iceable  for  private  lawsuits.  It  consisted 
in  a  studied  simplicity,  an  apparent  innocence 
of  all  artifice,  wliich  must  have  been  (as  it  still  is) 
extremely  attractive,  especially  when  so  modified 
in  the  case  of  each  litigant  as  just  to  suit  his 
particular  character.  Almost  every  speech  of 
Lysias  appears  as  if  it  were  the  absolutely  natural 
and  unstudied  utterance  of  the  client  for  whom  it 
was  composed.  Only  in  prologue  and  epilogue, 
and  sometimes  in  moralising  upon  the  actions  or 
the  characters  described,  the  tone  is  somewhat 
heightened,  and  some  of  those  artifices  which 
distinctly  separated  oratory  from  conversation 
ceappoar,  though  even  so  they  are  not  thrust  for- 
ward. A  more  artificial  style  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  four  speeches  of  a  public  character  which 
Lysias  composed,  ^But  in  general  the  effect  of 
Lysias'  writing  is  that  of  conversation  in  which, 
without  any  sign  of  effort  on  the  speaker's  part, 
every  word  is  just  the  right  one,  and  is  ut- 
tered in  just  the  right  placc.l  The  arrangement 
of  the  speech  is  almost  invariably  simple — intro- 
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duction,  narrative,  argument,  and  conclusion 
following  one  another  artlessly  and  straightfor- 
wardly. Prom  many  indications'  it  is  clear  that 
the  mistrust  of  the  "clever  speaker,"  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,'  was  strong  in 
the  daj-s  of  Lysias,  and  there  was  always  a  risk 
that  suspicion  would  be  aroused  if  a  private  per- 
'  BOO  qxike  in  an  ingenious,  elaborate,  or  artificial 
manner.  In  the  same  spirit,  v'Eschines  and  olhLTS 
made  it  a  reproach  against  Demosthenes  himself 
that  he  elaborated  his  phrases  and  arguments  like 
a  sophist;  and  the  reason  which  Plato  gives'  for 
the  fact  that  the  great  speakers  of  the  fifth  century 
had  not  published  their  speeches  was  that  they 
were  afraid  of  being  thought  sophists.  In  the 
qiecches  composed  for  clients  by  Demosthenes 
himself,  it  is  noteworthy  in  what  apologetic  tones 
the  speaker  is  made  to  introduce  arguments  which 
show  an  acquaintance  \vith  law  or  with  precedents 
beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  man's  knowledge ; 
and  how  more  than  one  speaker  emphasises  his 
own  want  of  familiarity  with  the  courts  and  com- 
pares it  with  his  litigious  opponents'  long  practice  in 
conducting  lawsuits.  Even  in  speeches  dealing  with 
matters  of  public  interest,  Demosthenes  makes  Ilia 
cUentwam  the  jury  against  the  "clever  speaker."* 


■  a. %.,  Lysias, xn..i  t(>, iviii.,|  i6.  xxviL. f  J, su., \  14.  Lysitu 
wu  abMdy  wtiting  Qwcchcs  before  399,  when  ScxnUa  was 
eoDdeiniied  partly  for  raaldog  the  worse  caitsc  Appear  the  bettor. 

*Sm  above  p.  15.  '  Phadrus,  25jd. 

4«.f.  M  jlwfrol.,  ii  4,  37;  •"  Ariltocr.,  $  5. 
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Demosthenes'  speeches  have  not,  it  is  true,  the 
absolute  and  artless  simplicity  of  Lysias.  For 
although  in  certain  cases  of  a  trivial  kind  the  time 
allowed  was  so  short  that  only  a  concise  statement 
of  the  facts  and  recital  of  the  laws  was  possible, 
in  most  of  his  speeches  the  arrangement  is  care- 
fully planned  so  as  to  emphasise  the  important 
points;  and  the  narrative,  the  proofs,  and  the  reply 
to  the  actual  or  anticipated  arguments  of  the 
opponent  are  interlaced  (after  the  example  of 
Isasus)  in  a  manner  which  is  artistic  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  lucid,  and  which  offers  more  variety  to 
the  hearer  than  a  merely  consecutive  treatment  of 
the  several  elements  in  the  speech.  The  argu- 
ments, especially  those  which  are  drawn  from 
considerations  of  general  morality  or  of  public 
interest,  are  often  more  like  those  of  a  statesman 
than  of  a  plain  man,  and  the  contentions  of  the 
speakers  on  points  of  law  are  sometimes  subtle  and 
ingenious,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (an  ad- 
mirable critic  of  the  last  century  b-c,  and  a  very 
discerning  student  of  the  great  orators  in  particular) 
says  that,  as  compared  with  Lysias,  Demosthenes, 
like  IsBBus,  aroused  suspicion  even  when  he  had  a 
good  case.'  But  modern  readers,  more  familiar 
with  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and  more  conscious 
that  legal  questions  can  only  be  settled  by  the 
careful  sifting  of  legal  arguments,  are  less  likely 
to  feel  this;  and  in  fact  the  private  speeches,  at 
least,  of  Demosthenes  display,  to  a  degree  only 
■  Dion.  Hal..  Je  Isao,  iv. 
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surpassed  in  the  work  of  Lysias  himself,  the  art  of 
^adapting  the  language  and  tone  of  the  oration  to 
Fthc  characters  of  the  several  speakers,  and  of 
giving  an  impression  of  innocence  and  honesty. 
They  show  also  on  occasion,  as  do  the  speeches  of 
Lysias,  a  sense  of  humour  which  rarely  appears  in 
the  political  orations. 

^Thc  other  style  which  influenced  Demosthenes 
(coming  into  prominence  soon  after  that  of  Lysias) 
was  the  style  of  Isocrates,  itself  a  development  of 
that  of  Thrasymachus.  of  whom  as  an  orator  we 
know  little  except  that  it  was  he  who  first  intro- 
duced  the  deliberate  use  of  rhythms  into  oratory./ 
While  Isocrates  employs  the  antithetical  figures,  at 
times  to  excess,  he  does  not  merely  arrange  anti- 
thetical clauses  in  pairs,  but  builds  up  periods  of  a 
more  elaborate  kind  out  of  clauses  synmietricaUy 
arranged  and  characterised  by  dominant  and  often 
corresponding  rhythms.  Such  work  is  pleasing 
for  a  while,  but  its  rhythmical  character  and  its 
studied  symmetry  are  too  obtrusive;  its  obvious 
artificiality  soon  cloys;  its  regularity  becomes 
I  monotonous.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Isocrates' 
Fspecches  could  not  be  declaimed  in  the  Assembly 
or  the  Law-Courts,  and  that  his  influence  was 
achieved  through  the  circulation  of  his  writings 
in  many  copies. 

But  the  value  of  rhythmical  effects  and  of  a 
riodic   structure   in   oratory,   and  particularly 
OTatory  addressed  to  an  jesthetically  sensitive 
people,  such  as  the  Athenians  were,  did  not  escape 
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Demosthenes;  and  his  mastery  of  all  the  varieties 
of  oratorical  rhytlim  must  have  been  largely 
acquired  in  his  early  years.  He  is  never  the  slave 
of  rhythm,  and  is  never  bound  lo  a  single  t>'pe  of 
sentence-structiu^,  but  uses  every  type  as  he 
requires  it,  and  never  allows  any  to  pall.  For 
such  complete  mastery  long  practice  must  have 
been  needed.  Some  of  Iscx^rates'  greate.st  writings 
were  issued  before  Demosthenes'  first  extant 
public  oration  was  delivered, — the  Panegyricus 
in  380,  the  Plaledcus  in  373.  the  Arckidamus  in 
366,  the  Speech  on  the  Peace  probably  in  356,  and 
the  Areopasitieus  in  355.'  There  is  no  need  to 
take  literally  the  story '  that  Demosthenes  obtained 
surreptitiously  the  technical  treatises  of  Isocrates 
and  other  rhetorical  teachers  of  the  time  and 
learned  them  by  heart.  The  principles  of  Isoc- 
rates' art  must  have  been  well  known,  in  the  days 
of  Demosthenes'  youth,  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  rhetoric,  through  his  pupils,  and  through  his 
and  their  works;  and  it  was  doubtless  by  the  close 
study  of  these  works  that  he  was  enabled  to  adapt 
the  principles  to  the  purposes  of  practical  oratory. 
With  the  matter  of  Isocrate.'j'  writings  Demos- 
thenes can  have  been  little  in  sympathy,  and  it  is 
only  in  his  earUesl  work  that  we  seem  to  have  any 
unmistakable  echo  of  Isocrates"  sentiments.  It 
is  true  that  Isocrates,  like  Demosthenes,  traced 
much  of  the  evil  of  his  times.  flr5T,"T0  the  prcvail- 

'  For  ■  II  il,i'.,is«!  Uremp,  JsocnUii  aprra  omnia,  I,  ppi.dui.  EL 
•P1uI.,Omi..v. 
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jng  Invp  of  pleasure  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens  to  undertake  personal  "service 
for  the  good  of  the  community;  an4_geooinjly rto 
the  refusal  of  the  Athenian  jieoplc  even  to  listen 
"to  those  wise  advisers  who  w6UM  HW  i)njp1iyMy~ 


"^^CTTiQpi-h  ffitngW     He~W^  aLsu,  like  -De 
deeply,  impressed  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  the 
Greek  States  with  one  another,  ar^d  ^y  Tif]f  fm^itwta. 


and  the  mischief  p^rp°*''''t»H  hy  tlip  mPTCfnary 
armies  which  the  cities  employed  to  do  their  work; 
he  expressed,  as  ueniosthenes  aid  tpanie 
middle  and  later  life),  the  strongest  Panhellenic 
feeling,  and  aspired  to  bring  .ihfwit  a  unj^  "^  "T 
j^hc  Hellenes,  with  Athens  p"  ^hmV  "-n^jy^  The 
two  writers  had,  moreover,  many  ideas  in  common 
in  regard  to  the  histor>-  and  traditions  of  Athens, 
and  appealed  to  the  same  outstanding  examples 
of  her  action  in  the  past.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  alien  from  Demosthenes  than  the  academic 
suggestions  by  which  Isocrates  sought  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  of  the  age — the  vague  sentiment  (not 
altogether  unjustified  as  a  sentiment,  but  quite 
unpractical  as  a  policj*)  in  favour  of  some  kind  of 
monarchy,  whether  it  was  to  be  exercised  by  Jason 
of  Pheras,  or  by  Dionysiiis  of  Syracuse,  or  by 
Philip;  the  fancy  lliat  Philip  could  be  converted 
into  a  regenerator  of  Hellas,  or  a  purely  unselfish 
leader  of  a  voluntary  Panhellenic  coalition;  the 
dream  of  a  return  of  the  city  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  existed  in  the  days  when  the  Council 
of  Areopagus  was  supreme;  the  idea  of  healing  the 
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disunion  of  the  States  by  causing  them  to  under- 
take a  united  campaign  against  Persia  under  the 
leadership  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  or  of  Archidamus, 
or  of  Philip  himself.  'WTien  Demosthenes  himself 
made  a  proposal  on  any  subject,  every  point  was 
worked  out  in  detail,  in  a  practical  and  business- 
like manner:  the  half- thought-out  generalities  of 
Isocrates  must  have  been  almost  repulsive  to  him; 
and  as  for  Isocrates'  favourite  nostrum — a  united 
war  against  Persia — it  must  have  been  perfectly 
obvious  that,  so  far  from  it  being  possible  to  achieve 
union  by  organising  a  campaign  against  Persia, 
no  such  campaign  was  possible  until  some  kind  of 
unity  was  enforced :  and  when  in  fact,  after  Isoc- 
rates' death,  Philip  and  Alexander  imposed  a 
formal  unity,  and  Alexander  led  an  army  drawn 
from  many  of  the  Greek  States  into  Asia,  no  real 
or  effective  union — certainly  no  union  of  spirit — 
between  the  States  at  home  was  after  all  achieved. 
Isocrates'  attitude  both  towards  Philip  and  towards 
Persia  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  Demos- 
thenes adopted  when  his  jjolicy  was  fully  matured. 
Isocrates  wished  to  set  Philip  at  the  head  of  the 
Greeks  in  order  to  crush  Persia:  Demosthenes  (at 
least  in  341,  as  will  appear  later")  desired  the  al- 
liance of  Persia  in  order  to  prevent  Philip  from 
becoming  the  head  of  the  Greeks.  Moreover, 
Isocrates'  generally  anti-imperialistic  attitude  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  attitude  of  Demosthenes 
towards  empire,  even  though  many  passages  in 

■  Sm  btknr.  pp.  316. 3»'>-JM.  409.  4<7- 
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Isocrates'  writings  may  express  in  more  fulsome 
and  artificial  language  the  sentiments  which 
Demobthenes  himself  held  with  regard  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  People  and  their  behaviour 
towards  the  politicians  who  advised  them. 

Yet,  poles  apart  as  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes 
were,  the  younger  man  learned  much  from  the 
elder.  Above  all,  he  probably  learned  from  him 
the  possible  influence  of  speeches  published  as 
slitical  pamphlets.     There  can  be  little  doubt 

It  at  two  very  critical  times — those  of  the  Social 
War,  and  of  the  peace-negotiations  in  346 — public 
Opinion  was  prepared  for  the  measures  to  which 
the  polic>'  of  Eubulus  led,  by  the  writings  of 
Isocrates;  and  there  can  be  even  less  doubt  that 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes'  own  speeches  was 
immensely  extended  by  their  publication.  The 
view,  which  some  recent  scholars  have  maintained, ' 

\t  the  speeches  which  we  have  were  not  delivered 
at  all.  but  are  simply  political  pamphlets,  and  that 
Demosthenes'  real  speeches  in  the  Assembly  were 
far  rougher  in  form  and  more  violent  in  language, 

based  upon  very  inadequate  evidence;  and  it  is 

>bable  that,  although  the  speeches  were  sub- 
jected to  some  revision  before  publication,  the 
divergence  between  the  spoken  and  the  published 
form  was  not  great.     Rut  it  is  beyond  question 

it  they  owed  much  of  their  influence  on  the 
course  of  events  to  their  appearance  as  pamphlets; 
and  although  some  few  [loHtical  iiamphlcts'  seem 

<  £.  (.,  lUhn  And  WnniUunH.     .Sec  Note  6.  •  Note  ;. 
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to  have  been  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  .^Demosthenes  was  the  first  great  practical 
statesman  to  make  use  of  methods,  the  effective- 
ness of  which  in  some  degree  anticipated  the  power 
of  the  press  in  modern  timesi^^nd  it  was  from 
Isocrates  that  he  must  have  learned  to  use  them. 

Whether  or  not  Demosthenes  came  at  any  time 
under  the  influence  of  Plato,  who  died  in  347-6.  is 
doubtful.  Cicero.  Quintilian,  and  Tacitus  all 
allege  that  he  was  a  reader  and  ev^en  a  pupil  of 
Plato;  but  the  tradition  on  which  they  relied 
seems  to  rest  on  very  weak  authority,'  and  al- 
though it  is  most  improbable  that  he  did  not  know 
the  philosopher's  writings,  he  can  have  feJt  httle 
sympathy  with  his  opinions.  Much  as  Demos- 
thenes lamented  the  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian 
people,  he  was  a  whole-hearted  believer  in  demo- 
cracy— the  constitution  which  Plato  placed  lowest 
but  one  in  his  enumeration  of  the  several  types  of 
State;  and  the  fact  that  the  philosophic  ideal  was, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  statesman, 
unpatriotic  and  selfish,  would  also  render  Demos- 
thenes unfriendly  to  such  speculations. 

During  the  years  between  365  and  355— the 
years  oi  preparation  for  his  public  career — 
Demostheaes  must  not  only  have  familiarised 
himself  with  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  older 
contemporaries,  with  Greek  history  and  Athenian 
law,  but  must  also  have  written  many  of  those 

■  Str  Sandyt'  not*-  on  Cicero's  Orator,  iv..  Si  6.  aad  Iho  refereaces 
UiCTv  given,    ike  also  N<it«  S  below. 
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typical  passages  which  formed  part  of  an  orator's 
Stock-in-trade.  For  nearly  every  speaker,  and 
certainly  every  rhetorical  teacher,  formed  a  col- 
lection of  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  of  passages 
dealing  with  each  of  the  more  frequently  recurring 
topics:  these  he  adapted,  as  might  be  convenient,  to 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  speech  upon  which 
he  ^'as  engaged.  Rhetorical  teachers  appear  not 
only  to  have  imparted  such  collections  to  their 
pupils,  but  also  to  have  published  them,  and  hence 
we  find  not  only  verbal  or  almost  verbal  repeti- 
tiwis  in  different  orations  of  the  same  speaker, 
but  also  passages  which  are  identical  in  the  speeches 
of  different  composers.'  Moreover,  the  rhetori- 
cian or  sophist  wrote  passages  both  for  and  against 
particular  views,  and  was  ready  to  be  of  service 
to  either  side;  and  the  writer  of  speeches  for  clients 
doubtless  found  such  passages  useful.'  Nor  could 
the  politician,  who  had  already  formed  his  view 
and  chosen  his  side,  despise  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing his  opinions  upcm  certain  topics,  which  were 
sure  to  present  themselves,  reduced  to  the  best 
form  which  he  was  capable  of  givinu  to  them :  and 
many  of  the  general  reflections  which  abound  in 
Demosthenes'  sjieeches  (and  particularly  those 
reflections  which  occur  in  more  than  one  context*) 


'  Compare  the  procRiiIum  of  Ani]ix-idcs,d«  Jlfyitmu,  with  thow 
cl  Lyiiiu,  Or,  xii..  and  Isocr..  Or.  x\.;  «nd  Andoctdcs  de  Pate, 
H  j-13,  with  >E»chin«.  de  F.  L.,  H  172-6.  Sec  also  Sptrnifcl. 
Arltum  Scrtplorti,  pp.  106,  107,  ■  Note  t). 

t  Compare  («.(.)  Phd.  1, 1 2.  and  III,  {5;  it  Ckat.,  (34,  and 
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may  owe  their  origin  to  his  early  studies.  In  his 
earlier  speeches,  when  one  or  another  of  these 
passages  is  inserted,  we  can  sometimes  detect  the 
joints  ^ut  after  a  few  years,  though  many  of  the 
generalisations  found  in  the  speeches  had  probably 
been  worked  up  beforehand,  they  are  so  perfectly 
fitted  into  their  place,  and  seem  to  arise  so  naturally 
out  of  their  context,  that  the  artificiality  is  almost 
imperceptible,   y 

An  orator  must  learn  not  only  to  compose  his 
speeches,  but  to  deliver  them.  It  was  here  that 
Demosthenes'  greatest  difficulties  lay.  He  began 
his  practice  weak-voiced,  lisping,  and  short  of 
breath;  the  letter  R  was  especially  troublesome 
to  him;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that,  in  the  statues 
of  Iiim  which  are  known,  the  lower  hp  comes  much 
less  forward  than  the  upper — a  defect  which  is 
inimical  to  clear  enunciation.  We  are  told  that 
he  overcame  these  physical  disadvantages  by 
practising  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  repeating 
many  times  the  line. 

fv/,tu  txf  liiya  xO;ia  xoil  ^epbv  i^ittfpoio, ' 

trying  to  shout  down  the  brefdiers  on  the  shore  at 
Phalerum  (where,  in  Cicero's  day,  the  local  guides 
were  able  to  show  the  exact  spot  where  the  young 
oiator's  efforts  were  made'),  reciting  while  running 


Phi.  Itl.  {4:  tn  AnsliKr.,  ^307.  308,  &nd  Olynlh.  iii,,  {{35.  36. 
See  also  Not*  10. 

•Odyiity.v^^pa.  •Cic.dt  Fi»„  V,  ii..  I5. 
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up  hill,  learning  to  deliver  many  lines  in  one  breath, 
and  speaking  before  .1  mirror  to  correct  his  gestures. 
^  More  than  once  he  failed,  when  he  rose  to  address 
the  People.  At  his  first  attempt  his  periods  fell 
into  confusion,  and  he  was  met  with  shouts  of 
laughterA  As  he  wandered  in  depression  up  and 
down  the  Pcirarus,  an  old  friend,  Eunomus  of 
Thrla,  met  him.  and  rebuked  him  because,  when 
he  had  a  speech  to  deliver  that  was  worthy  of 
Pericles,  he  sacrificed  his  opportunity  from  want  of 
pluck  and  manliness — from  timidity  before  the 
crowd  and  lack  of  proper  physical  exercise.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  had  failed,  the  actor 
Satyrus  came  to  his  aid.  Demosthenes  com- 
plained to  Satyru.<t  that,  although  he  had  sacrificed 
his  health  out  of  devotion  to  his  studies,  the  People 
would  not  listen  to  him,  but  preferred  the  speeches 
of  drunken  sailors  and  fools  to  his  own.  Satyrus 
bade  him  recite  from  memory  a  speech  of  Euripides 
or  Sophocles.  Demosthenes  did  so,  and  Satyms 
then  taught  him  to  speak  it  in  a  manner,  and  ^\ith 
a  spirit,  that  befitted  the  character.^  So  effective 
were  these  lessons  that  Demosthenes  came  to 
regard  action,  or  delivery,  as  incomparably  the 
most  important  of  all  the  elements  in  the  art  of 
oratorj'.  "Mc  built,  we  are  told,  an  underground 
chamber  (which  was  shown  for  centuries  after- 
wards), where  he  daily  practised  his  voice  and 
delivery,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a 
time,  sha^ng  one  side  of  his  head  in  order  that  he 
might  resist  the  temptation  to  go  out  into  the 
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"ts.  The  amount  of  truth  that  there  is  in 
lieae  tales  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  believe  that  Demosthenes  showed  a 
heroic  perseverance  in  liis  determinaticm  to  over- 
come the  phj-sica!  defects  with  which'he  began  his 
career,  and  that  he  made  himself  perfect  in  that 
"actor's  art,"  which,  he  told  an  enquirer,  was 
first,  second,  and  third  among  the  requirements  of 
an  orator. ' 

Plutarch  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  the  im- 
portance attached  by  Demosthenes  to  the  tone 
of  the  voice.  A  man  came  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  plead  for  him,  explaining  that  he  had  been 
assaulted.  "Indeed,"  said  Demosthenes,  "you 
have  not  really  suffered  any  injury  at  all."  The 
man  thereupon  raised  his  voice  and  cried  out, 
' '  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  suffered 
no  injury?"  "Ah!"  said  Demosthenes,  "now  I 
hear  the  voice  of  an  injured  man ! "  Plutarch  adds 
that  Demosthenes'  own  delivery  captivated  the 
majority  of  his  hearers,  though  the  more  refined 
of  them  thought  that  he  carried  his  action  to  a 
point  at  which  it  became  ipioble  and  effeminate. 
The  same  reproach  was  brought  (so  we  infer  from 
Aristotle')  against  the  dominant  school  of  con- 
temporary tragic  actors. 

■  Cic.,  Smlxt,  {  143.  Mort  of  tfac«e  storiec  are  found  in 
Ptutarcli.  He  derived  some  o(  thom  from  Demetrius  oi  Phalcmm 
who  ptofcsKd  to  bive  bean)  thero  fiom  £)emo«lliene<s  himstrlf. 
Some  say  that  the  actor  by  whom  he  inu  oMittcd  noi  Nvoptol- 
emus  or  Andronicua,  and  that  Demo6thoii«a  gave  him  to.ooo 
dntdinue  for  bia  help.    Soc  Nolo  11.  *  Ptttics,  tx*\. 
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Jcrvousness  was  Jess  easy  to  overcome  than 
defective  utterance:  and  on  one  or  two  important 
occasions  of  Demosthenes'  life  this  weakness  seems 
to  have  recurred.'  Indeed  it  was  always  so  far 
present  that  he  seldom  ventured  to  speak  without 
preparation.  Whether  he  really  increased  his 
natural  lack  of  robustness  by  wearing  soft  raiment 
and  neglecting  bodily  exercises,  as  his  enemies 
affirmed,  we  do  not  know;  and  the  question  is  of 
no  importance.  lie  had  at  least  the  courage  to 
pursue  his  way,  imdeterred  by  every  obstacle,  to 
the  goal  which  he  had  set  before  himself— that 
of  becoming  a  statesman  and  an  orator  worthy 
of  Athens. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  I 
(On  Ike  PriBotf  Spt^kct) 

Id  a  Study  which  is  particulArly  devoted  to  the  public  career  of 
DMiuwthenM  thure  is  no  nwd  for  &ny  dotailod  account  ot  hia 
Private  Speeches;  and  tbe  subject  is  ri-mlercd  diiBcult  by  the 
doabts  which  exist  at  to  the  gcnuinencm  of  manj*  of  those  which 
have  deaoenclcd  to  aa  under  his  name,  and  ttw  uncertainly  of  the 
criteria  by  which  their  gcnuineiMss  is  tested.  But  they  are 
tufAdontly  Illustrative  of  his  vetsatility  as  an  orator  to  demani) 
a  bncf  Doticc. 

The  Private  Speeches  which  there  is  icood  rcaaon  to  consider 
genuine  Biainly  fall  Iwtween  the  year*  357  and  345.  (Tlie  dates 
of  the  Speeches  aEiunst  SpudiiLE  and  against  CaUide*— both  of 
whlcb  may  be  quite  early.— and  of  the  Speedi  against  Conon, 
are  uaknown.)  The  diort  Speech  on  the  Trieiarchtc  Crown  was 
compotod  on  behalf  of  jXpoHodoms,  tf/a  of  PasioD  the  banlu^r,* 
who  steles  to  make  good  bis  claim  to  the  crown  ofiered  by  the 

'Especially  cni  the  First  Embassy  toPhilipCsecbelow.p.  343). 
Oeopan  Dcm.,  dt  F.  I...  |  3»6,  de  Chtn.,  }  6S.         >Nole  la. 
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State  to  the  c&ptnin  whcoc  ihip  wot  tinX  nuLnncd  and  ready  (or 
BM,  and  to  disprove  the  dniin  of  his  opiMiimls.  Tbe  exiMnlitiun 
tor  wbich  the  flwl  was  unk-rvd  out  was  pruluibly  that  of  the  year 
3,<io,  in  which  Dcfflwthenc*  himself  9ervc<i.  nod  the  trial  Hxik 
placi;  two  y«r»  Ister.  The  inl*nKl  of  the  Spwch  lits  in  the  light 
wliich  it  tbron  on  tbe  Athenian  naval  system — ft  subject  with 
which  wc  shoJl  be  concerned  ia  a  later  chapter.  The  oonclutling 
portiijii  h  chiefly  devoted  to  a  denunciation  of  paid  advocotcs. 
which  fulls  oddly  fmm  Ocraosthcnes,  and  is  of  course  one  of  tho 
tricks  of  the  trade.  The  trvnchant  diftctnees  of  the  Speech, 
and  its  outspoken  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards dofaultiog  captains,  are  entirely  in  his  own  stylo;  and  we 
con  see  Klicady  the  iiil«rv9t  in  naviU  affairs  which  led  him  a  fen 
years  later  to  prupose,  and  many  years  later  to  cany  out,  a 
reform  of  the  Trierarchie  system. 

The  Speech  agaimi  Spudius,  dealing  with  a  quarrel  ariang 
outof  a  family  arrangement,  which  had  been  broken  by  Spudias, 
need  not  detain  ua.  In  iu  tone  and  styleit  resembles  tbe  Speeches 
ngainst  Aphobus  and  Onctor.  The  case  was  a  comparadvely 
trivial  ono,  and  is  briefly,  but  convincingly,  trvated. 

The  Spoecli  against  Calliclcs  is  more  interesting.  It  is  admir- 
ably written  in  the  vein  of  a  good-natured  man  who  only  wants 
a  quiet  lite,  but  is  wantonly  allacked  by  his  neishbour,  and  so 
has  to  appear  in  court.  The  spcaJccr  and  Colliclcs  occupied 
kdjacvnt  farms,  between  which  ran  a  iT>ad.  T)ic  speaker's  father, 
finding  that  the  wiiter  which  was  carried  down  from  Uic  hills 
was  making  a  channel  for  itself  in  his  land,  had  buUt  a  wall, 
which  diverted  the  flow.  Many  years  latct,  a  torrent  due  to  a 
violent  storm  broke  down  an  old  wall  on  Collides'  property  and 
did  some  mischief.  Callicles  then  brought  an  action  for  damages, 
and  the  i«ply,  composed  by  Demosthenvs,  not  only  gives  aa 
intensting  picture  of  Attic  country -life,  but  is  also  tbe  most 
gracaful  and  humorous  of  his  speeches,  and  shows  that,  given  a 
good  case,  not  of  too  serious  a  nature,  he  could  adopt  a  kss 
aolccnn  tone  than  was  usual  with  him. 

Tho  Speech  ag^nst  Cooon  b  also  admirably  «>occived.  A 
respectable  and  even  priggidi  3roung  man  daims  damages  for  a 
•Mnowhat  brutal  assault— the  culminntion  of  a  good  deal  of 
"raggias"  on  the  part  of  a  number  ot  mm  who  had  funned 
themselves  into  a  dub  of  a  tivdy  and  dtssolutc  chamctcr;  and  b« 
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txprosses  himsctl  in  a  maniicr,  the  unconscloufi  humour  of  vhicb 
must  have  given  a  good  tieiil  o(  plotsurv  to  lliu  oonipoacr  of  the 
Speech  and  to  the  jury.' 

The  Speeches  for  Phormio  (350  B.C.)  and  against  Stcphaniu 
(350  uT  349).  cldtvered  in  the  coiuise  of  litigation  mainly  ooocemcd 
ni^  htuiking,  raise  a  problem  which  so  nearly  tourhes  the  char- 
actor  of  DcmoslbeiuK  as  an  advocate  aniJ  a  man,  that  Ibey  mtiA 
be  more  fully  treated  at  a  later  point  in  the  nnrrntive. 

The  Speech  aKainat  Bccotus  "On  his  name"  was  written  in  348 
(or  a  certain  Maniilheus,  who  brought  an  action  against  his 
half-brother  Bixotus  for  illegally  taking  the  same  name  as  him- 
wlf.  It  is  composed  in  the  manner  of  a  blunt  and  dinrct  speaker, 
fond  of  putting  pointed  questions  one  after  another,  and  dis- 
playing some  humour  in  t!ie  picture;  which  he  draws  ot  tlie 
inconvaiieni:ea  which  must  arise  from  Uie  failure  of  other  peo- 
ple to  distinguish  between  himself  and  the  much  less  respectable 
person  who  has  taken  his  name.  Wc  do  not  know,  however,  what 
was  to  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  and ,  for  whatever  reason ,  the 
tpealier  lost  his  suit. 

The  two  Private  Speeches  which  were  probably  composed  in 
Of  about  the  year  346  arc  (like  the  Speech  for  Phormio)  instance 
of  a  paraffapki  at  plea  in  bar  oi  action,  baaed  pKncipully 
on  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  had  already  given  the  defendant  a 
reksw  from  all  claims.  In  the  Speech  asaiast  Panticnctus,  the 
claim  made  by  Nicobulus  against  Pantxnctus  wax  the  result  of  a 
■erics  of  complicated  transactions  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
a  mine;  and  the  case  watt  tried  under  itu:  special  law  regulating 
mines.  This  Uw  required  a  speedy  decision  and  imposed  certain 
nrinKoit  conditions  on  the  litigants:  and  it  is  part  of  Nicobulus* 
pica  that  the  case  wna  not  one  which  properly  fell  under  tliat 
law,  and  that  a  nambef  o(  causes  of  action  which  should  have 
been  bruught  before  different  c«urta  had  been  illegally  merged 
in  one  suit.  The  Speech  is  written  foramanpoosessedof  a  good 
deal  of  the  "humility  that  humbly  commends  itself  to  notice," 
and  Gonscioiu  of  the  prejudice  which  must  have  been  aroused  by 
PantiTictiis'  rcprfsentalion  of  him  as  a  money-lender  and  a 
person  whoue  very  manner  was  suspicious;  and  it  combims  some 


■  The  date  of  the  Speech  is  uncertain;  but  it  may  bavo  boeo 
ddivered  about  355  a^. 


I  to  Ae  jny,  as  fat  ■■>  i 
totlHBiL    B» 

rfttipowmy    Mil 
«ldffl*aHa^lMd«r«edM«  wrw     tai  '»  ormlUvm  m  ^ 

TfasB^MedMBMtteiMtljr  BMtnla  the  variety  of  tkenpecis 
cf  boaoM  astaet  with  ^uck  aa  Athena  advocate  bad  to  dnl, 
aad  dw  rfem  of  DtmomJmam  ia  dn&ac  irith  tfacai.  VhOe 
adaptiaff  ^'f—™*^  to  tfae  dmacter  cf  ttie  ncakcf «  be  yvt  rmaatth 
la  BXMt  catM,  ncofaiMbir  himadf.  Erai  U  Us  mon  foraAil 
dianctcriftMa  we  rcprcMed  in  tbe  cnin  port  of  tbe  speech  Vu 
inoT.  bit  raonl  iadic>at*oa,  hit  ntwcihw  bdanaeaa— they  m 
apt  to  bnak  oat  in  sudden  Baahes;  and  he  coeatanOy  sacceeds 
lo  itivini  the  imprwiom  that  be  rtand*  on  a  bigbcr  monj  fewl 
than  faia  advenary,  and  can  afford  either  to  treat  him  with  ecocs 
or  to  fall  upon  him  without  nwrcy.  Bat  when  ooce  be  had 
attained  a  pcaitton  U  mponaibiltty  in  public  life,  we  can  under- 
■taad  that  be  would  oatuntly  abandoa  this  lower  btnnch  of 
oratory,  fuM  oa,  from  tha  time  wbcn  ho  (iret  began  to  tolco  part 
In  poMUcal  dabatw,  ha  ceased  to  apftcar  peramally  in  court  in 
the  intartat  of  his  dieata, — doubtleait  from  a  dciHre  not  to  prejudice 
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his  political  proap«.-ls  by  exposing  himself  to  the  itl-favour  with 
which  the  piofcwif/nal  aiivrxut*  was  n^^rdod.  It  was  not  uiilil 
aJlw  345  lliat  he  was  in  a  posilioo  really  to  controt  the  policy 
of  Athens,  luid  up  to  thut  time,  while  he  was  in  oppaatioQ,  hit 
political  occupBtinns  were  probably  not  so  abaorbing  Ha  to  l«av« 
him  no  time  to  write  speeches  for  vlivnts.  But  after  this  data 
we  find  DO  more  such  speeches  from  his  pra;  for  the  suggeUioo' 
that  after  th«  Kceession  of  Alcxunder  the  Greul  lu>  may  hav« 
found  liimaetf  cut  oil  Trom  political  activities  uiiiJ  resumwl  fur  a 
time  the  profrssiua  of  arlvouitc  (coraposint;  among  utbcn  the 
Speeches  Rgainst  Phxrnippus  and  agaiuC  Fhormio)  rests  on  no 
a>tid  fouadatioa. 

NOTES 

I.  It  is  not  usy  to  give  the  value  of  the  estate  according  to 
modern  standards.  At  the  present  price  o(  silver,  the  weight  of 
silver  in  a  talcDl  (about  37  lbs.  avoirdupois)  would  be  worth 
little  mon;  than  £ioo  (sec  Goodwin,  Dtmesthenet'  Metdiaj, 
f  80,  note).  But  its  purchasing  power  would  be  much  greater. 
The  WBSct  of  an  unskilled  labourer  were  about  iH  dntchrox  a 
day  in  the  4th  century  B,c-  lux  Bclocli,  CrxvA.  Gtith..  ii.,  pp. 
3j8, 359);  they  ure  'How  perhaps  3s.  a  day  (all  tuld)  in  England, 
And  at  this  rate  a  talent  would  buy  Xiioo  worth  of  unskillod 
bbour.  Again,  U  ihc  price  of  wheat  be  Uki-n  as  a  standard, 
wheat  in  Athens  in  Demonthcne*'  time  (r«  Pkorm.  \  39)  cost  S 
drachmae  a  mciiimnus— alxiut  37  dr.  a  quart^-r.  It  now  coaia 
(March,  1913)  36K.a  quarter  in  London;  and  at  this  rate  a  talent 
would  be  the  ctiuivalent  .i(  about  £400. 

a.  The  date  of  Demosllicncs'  birth  cannot  be  exactly  dcter- 
mined,  as  he  himtelf  gives  two  inconsistent  accounts  of  his  age. 
In  the  first  Speech  itgainst  Onotor, }  15,  hcsaysthat  .Aphobus  «as 
iDBtried  in  the  last  month  <■(  the  archonihip  of  Polyxelus,  r.  t., 
about  June,  366  lie.;  and  that  im  mediately  afterwards  he  himscll 
came  of  age,  t.  e.,  reached  his  eigliteenth  birthday.  If ».  he  was 
bocn  soon  after  the  middle  of  3B4.  A^in,  in  the  first  Speech 
acalxsl  Aphobus,  {{4.  17,  19,  he  says  that  ho  wu  seven  yoara 
dd  at  bis  father's  death,  and  was  ten  yeaiH  under  guardianship 
before  coming  of  age  in  366.  This  also  fixes  his  birth  in  thearcbon- 
r***  384-3.    Hypercides  {in  Dem.,  Col.  32)  refem  W  him  in 

•  Butcher,  PomufAents,  p.  14OL 
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3i4-3asoveTuxty;andthisalsopoioutoj84.  But  InUie^MCch 
■gninst  Mcidia«.  1 154.  he  spBtks  o(  hinuxilf  tu  thirty-two  years  old. 
The  date  of  this  spoech  in  dUputcd,  but  it  was  probably  oompoKd 
(»ebeIow,p.336}lfttcinthoBttmnMro(347:«iHl,ifso  tbeootor's 

birth  WU  assiKDed  to  379.  Bvm  it  the  words  Ifa  nl  rfiii^rra, 
«re a corruptiunof  rfrropa  {J')  aol  Tfii^aarra  (as  in  Thucyd.,  ii., 
2,  Tlara^t  uTirat  is  n  gpnerally  arwplcd  CRIcddution  of  '*» 
vf^i^'l.  this  only  lirings  un  buck  U>  381  B.C.— the  dale  pven  also 
by  Dion.  Hal.,  ad  Amm^im,  I,  iv.  If  the  speech  was  delivered 
in  349,  as  many  scholars  suppose,  the  discrepancy  is  less,  but 
there  are  ftroog  nasoDS  against  this  dating.  The  date  of  De- 
mosthenes' birth  given  la  VU.  X  Oral.,  p.  84Sd,  is  the  arcbonship 
o(  Dcxithcus.  B-c,  385-4. 

3.  The  real  value  of  Dcmosthcoea'  «statc  has  been  minutely 
diecuned  by  Beloch,  Kahrstedt,  and  others,  but  the  discussion 
(which  turnn  upon  the  interpretation  of  some  difficult  passages 
in  the  Spwches  against  Aphobus  and  against  Polycies)  is  too 
often  vitiated  by  an  obvious  desire  to  prove  Demostheoes  to 
have  been  lying.  Demoslliunes  perhaps  e:(iiggerales  slightly  the 
original  value  of  the  estate,  and  slightly  underrates  the  amount 
which  he  actually  icvcived,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  heseriouslymisstutes  the  (ucts.  The  scope  of  this  book  docs 
not  permit  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  evidence. 

4.  i^tachines  stat«s  further  tlial  when  at  a,  later  time  Aristar- 
chus  was  forced  to  go  into  exile  on  account  of  a  peculiarly  shocking 
mtirder  of  which  he  was  accused,  Demosthenes,  himself  an  insti- 
gator ol  the  crime,  manaced  to  retain  thr«--talL-nis  which  he  ought 
ta  have  given  to  Aristarchus;  and  Dcinarchus  (in  Dcm.,  }}  30. 
47)  repeats  Die  story  with  little  variation.  Deotosthenes  himself 
(til  Mad.,  H  104-7,  117-20)  stated  that  the  iriiole  story  was  a 
malicious  slander,  invented  and  sprmd  by  Mcidias;  and  this  is 
OS  likely  as  any  other  to  be  the  true  vereiuo  of  the  matter.  No 
ancioDt  orator  ts  to  be  trusted  when  he  speaks  of  the  private  life 
of  his  opponents,  and  if  there  was  amonc  the  elionts  or  pupils 
of  Demosthenes  a  rich  young  man  who  afterwards  became 
nolorioua.  it  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
Mddias  and  the  practice  of  Athenian  oraton  to  add  the  details 
necessary  to  involve  Demosthenes  in  the  same  infamy.  The 
details  themselves  are  rery  suspicious.  According  to  £sc)nnes 
{it  P.  L-,  ti4')  the  murdered  man.  Nicodemus,  had  accused 
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Dmnoatbenes  of  deaertioD.  TlieoccAsion  f«4«Tixl  to  was  probably 
the  ipring  o(  348,  when  Dcini»thcnus  Tc-turncd  from  service  in 
Eubocft  to  porfonn  his  duty  u  choregus  nX  the  Dionysia.  But 
ttota  the  i^pcccb  ugaitint  MdiJiaa,  i  103,  it  appom  that  the  churge 
was  made,  not  by  Nioodemus,  but  by  Euctcmon,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mcidi.t3;  and  if  so.  the  reason  (or  Dijmostlionf^'  alleged 
knimostty  against  Nicodemus  vaniihi^  In  }  1 16  Ucmnethmcs 
accuses  Meidi^  of  charging  Arist«n:bus  fa.\xly  with  the 
murder. 

5.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  profession  of  speoch-writer 
WHS  rrailly  kicrati^'c.  The  only  indication  of  the  fees  charged 
is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  defence  o(  Antiphon  (edited  from  a 
papynubyM.  Jules  Nicole  in  1907)  111411  o.c,  in  which  Antiphon 
says.  "My  acouwre  assert  that  I  wrote  oourt-spewJiw  for  others, 
and  got  my  twenty  per  cent,  for  it."  But  as  Antiphon  was 
suspected  of  avarice,  wo  cannot  b«  sunt  that  all  speech -wrilvn 
demanded  twenty  percent,  of  the  sum  at  issue, — still  lesfthattho 
latfl  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  Demosiheacs.  half  a  wntury 
bter. 

(.  Thorn  c«a  really  be  littto  doubt  that  the  extant  spoechM 
of  Demostbenes  were  delivered  subsUinciully  in  their  present 
fonn:  and  the  areumontA  to  the  contrary  are  sintEularly  weak. 
It  b  of  coune  clear  thai  they  underwent  a  certain  amount  of 
revision  and  alteration,  lApodally  through  the  insertion  of  passages 
here  and  there  to  meet  the  objectloos  of  opposing  speakers,  and 
posnbljr  through  the  modiUcatioD  of  some  phrases  in  the  light 
of  tb«  dobftCe.  Perhaps  also  the  forrnal  proposals  of  resolutions 
may  have  been  omitted  when  the  speeches  were  iniblished:  such 
purely  formal  a«ntcnc<S  would  have  little  Inlcrrat  fur  readers. 
But  they  may  never  have  stood  in  the  text  of  the  speech  at  all. 
In  all  prolmbility  motlcins  were  handed  in  to  the  clerk  or  the 
president,  and  read  aloud  by  him.  The  objection,  which  has 
been  nised  against  holding  the  extant  speeches  to  have  been 
spoken  orations,  vis.,  that  they  cnntsin  no  definite  motions,  is  to 
be  sasmred,  partly  by  these  considerations,  partly  by  pointing 
out,  lint,  that  tome  of  the  speeches  obviously  did  aooorapany 
definite  motions,  and  that  they  do  make  quite  definite  proposala, 
though  not  in  formal  shape;  secondly,  that  nme  of  the  speeches 
may  well  be  replies  to  motions:  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  either  Demosthenes  or  any  other  speaker  should  neceasarily 
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in  emy  tpeech.     Other  objtctioiM  tlwt 

3ms  range  over  too  wide  «  Ei^tmd  to  b>VB 
btta  nwde  npoa  defimt*  mottoat  in  debater  Bat  we  do  not 
kaom  what  limits  wm«  impoMd  upoo  trrdevaacy  in  Atlwns, 
and  the  alleged  irrdevnacy  )iai  been  greatly  eaaggerated:  for 
the  objKion  (particularly  Haha)  have  actaslly  tnsatcd  bs 
btcfevaot  the  arstuDenls  whkb  DemoMbeoM  ba««  oo  broad 
KTonndi  of  policy  and  public  morality.  It  is  trxie  that  the 
eictaat  dtfaMing  ipMcbea  of  AadocidM  and  HccctipiNiS  do  not 
ntake  tnuch  tiae  of  tach  arguments:  but  this  apart  o(  the  differ- 
•oce  between  tfaetn  and  Denostheacs,  and  not  a  noccaary 
leatuPB  of  debating  qieoches. 

(i)  That  tha  ipaachet  are  oot  audi  as  Plutarch's  doecriptioo 
ti  DcnOMbene^  manner  would  lend  us  to  expect.     Hat 
bowcrcr  is  a  great  exaszcmtion  of  the  truth.    It  is  tfue  that 
Plutaicb  and  jEKhtnea  qtH>t«  aotm  ptuaatt  horn  DemoMheoes 
RMM«  violent  than  any  but  a  few  which  are  found  in  Ihc  extant 
oratiom:  but  there  are  dose  approximations  to  them,  and  the 
fact  that  they  nnist  hav«  oocurrcd  in  spccche*  which  Demos- 
thenes cither  spoke  «z  Umport,  or  else  did  not  think  worth 
publication,  docs  not  prove  that  the  ipvvches  which  he  did 
think  worth  publication  were  ncvxr  spoken. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  siic)  is  that  in  one  or  two  cases— and 
particularly  in  that  of  the  Third    Philippic — there  were  two 
▼ernoas  of  the  speech  curroal,  possibly  owing  to  a  reissue,  with 
alterations,   by   Democcthcnei   himself.      But   it   has  now   been 
ibowntobchiehly  probable  that  versions  of  some  of  Dernostheaw' 
apecchat  were  nmde  up  by  Annximencs  for  his  history,  partly  by 
oopyinjc  pastagcs  in  genuine  published  speeches  of  the  orator, 
partly  by  invention  or  by  alteration  of  geauino  passages.     To 
this  or  nmitar  causes  we  almost  certainly  owe  the  Speech  on  the 
Constitution  (at  the  time  of  the  Olynthian  crisis)  and  the  Reply 
to  Philip's  tetter,— poBibly  also  Philip's  Loiter  itsell  and  the 
Fourth  Philippic:  and  it  is  poanble  (though  not  likely)  that  one 
of  the  wraionsof  the  Third  PhUip^dcmay  have  arisen  in  the  same 
way,  ai  may  have  been  influenced  by  such  spurions  rhetorical 
work.    For  the  rest,  it  a  hftrd  to  undcntaad  how  an  unprejudicod 
reader  can  regard  the  speeches  as  they  stand  as  unfit  for  a  debate. 
Bvcn  a  feeble  imagination  should  be  able  to  form  some  concep- 
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tioa  of  their  Ireoicndou*  power,  when  spaken  with  the  tioiquo 
dviivery  of  Dcmoathcnct.  But  imogiiuilioa  is  not  alwuyi  one 
of  the  iti(U  of  th«  scholar. 

7.  Sudi  pamphlets  were  the  pscudo-X<nophoDtic  Comii- 
lulion  0/  Alkeni  (425-4  B.C.);  Andoridi-s'  SpoMh  wfit  rtit 
tTaJptin  (shortly  after  415);  Antiphon'a  wpl  r^t  ittTovraaiut 
(in  411):  and  the  wifl  nXiTifoi  ascribed  to  Hcrodca,  but  prob. 
*hly  the  work  of  a.  racinibOT  of  Theramuota'  circle  in  404.  (Soe 
Dierup's  edition,  p.  1 10  fi.) 

8.  A  Ktory  is  told  by  a  Scholiast  on  Galen,  <Je  Nat.  Fac.  II. 
1 173,  that  DemoBtheoes  wwt  ucpdlcd  by  Plato  from  his  c)a««, 
becBUW  he  nould  only  attend  Ui  the  form  and  not  to  the  arxu- 
meat  of  ibe  remarks  inadL-;  bul  that  hi  found  hi*  way  in  by  the 
ganIen-2Btc,  oxA  listened  for  a  long  time  without  being  dotMML 
Honoe  arose  the  Greek  proverb,  "  to  gel  in  by  the  gardea-fiUe." 
(Sec  Probtt,  in  Ante  JakrbHthtr  xsxi.  p.  307.) 

9.  Wo  find  in  Antiphon's  Speech  against  the  Stepmother 
strong  OMcrtionfl  of  the  supreme  value  of  evidence  given  by 
tUvts  under  torture;  and  in  the  aamo  orator's  Spec-ch  on  the 
Minder  ol  Hetodes  an  equally  strong  condemnation  of  this 
land  of  evidence,  u  lilcely  to  be  simply  the  evidence  which  will 
enable  Ihe  ikve  to  escape  (torn  ilio  torture  most  quickly. 

iOl  Wbether  the  n:pctitu)ns  in  Uc-mu-ithenes  ore  as  numemiis 
M  WM  supiXMod  by  Lord  Rrougham  (in  his  Distertation  tm  Iht 
Ehqueiux  of  tht  AncicnU)  may  be  doubled.  The  question  really 
turns  on  the  view  tftltcn  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Philippic 
<9ee  below,  pp.  34^.35'').  He  accounts  for  them  by  supposing  that 
the  orator  "desires  to  gratify,  to  please,  as  well  as  to  pt-nuade: 
aod  that  thcj-  are  come  to  enjoy  a  critical  rcpant,  as  well  as  to 
expatiate  and  discourw  their  St«t«-allairs.  In  tliis  case,  the 
repetition  would  heighten  the  icst  at  each  time:  as  they  who  love 
rautic  or  take  pleasure  in  dramatic  repictcotaUona  are  never  to 
much  gratified  with  the  first  enjoyment  of  any  fine  melody  or 
Qtleodid  piece  of  acting  as  witA  its  subsequent  exhibition." 
That  Athenian  audiences  appreciated  an  oration  as  a  work  of  art 
is  undoubWii;  but  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  they  were  so 
■tfon^y  aSected  by  the  particular  paassgM  which  in  fact  wc  find 
npefttvd  (at  considemble  iaterrali  of  timo)  as  to  welcome  Ihcm 
in  the  mannrr  im&ginnl  by  Lord  Brougham. 

tl.    Dr.  Johnson  was  never  tired  of  denouncing  the  use  of 
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"mctiOD"iiiontoiy.  "Acttoacan  have  no  effect  upon  reasonable 
mind*.  It  may  augment  noise,  but  it  never  can  enforce  argu- 
ment. If  you  speak  to  a.  dog,  you  use  action;  you  hold  up  your 
baud  thus,  because  he  is  a  brute;  and  in  proportion  as  men  are 
removed  from  brutes,  action  will  have  the  less  influence  upon 
them."  Mn.  Throie:  "  What  then.  Sir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes' 
Myiog,  'Action,  action,  action'?"  Johnson:  "Demosthenes, 
nw^*"".  qioke  to  an  assembly  of  brutes — to  a  barbarous  people." 
(Bosmdl.) 

19.  The  theory  of  Blass  that  Demosthenes  oomposGd  the 
ipeech  OB  hia  own  behalf  (after  he  had  served  as  trierarch  in 
360),  and  that  Libaniua  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Apollodorus  was 
the  speolcer,  seems  to  rest  on  insuEGcient  grounds;  but  there  is 
DO  real  nuon  to  doubt  that  Demosthenes  did  write  the  speech. 


CHAPTER  II 


GREECE   FROM    4O4   TO  359 


THE  condition  of  the  Greek  world  at  the  time 
when  Demosthenes  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  a  brief  review  of  the  course  of  Greek 
historj'  since  the  downfall  of  Athens  at  the  L-nd 
of  the  Pcloponnesian  War.  To  this  the  present 
chapter  will  be  devoted. ' 

So  far  as  Athens  herself  was  concerned,  the       6. 
calamity,  despite  the  apparent  completeness  oflX/ 
her  overthrow  at  the  moment,  proved  to  be  less-' 
great    than    might    have    been    expected.     The 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  who  established  themselves 
in  power  shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  the  city 
to  Sparta,  was  soon  over;  and  it  had  at  least  one 
ben^cial  result,  that  it  brought  oligarchy  into 
lasting  disrepute.     The  democratic  constitution 
was  restored;  and  although  rival  orators  might 
accuse    one    another    of   employing    oligarchical 
methods   or   of    sympathising    with    oUgarchical 

'  TTie  summary  of  evcnta  here  sivea  only  atUmpts  lo  dm!  with 
inattera  which  must  lie  mcntionod  in  order  to  explain  the  history 
'  of  the  sucncdbg  period. 
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ideas,  and  theorists  might  hanker  after  a  constitu- 
tion more  efficient  in  its  practical  working  than 
^  the  Athenian  democracy,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
— at  least  for  eighty  years  or  so — no  serious  desire 
for  constitutional  chanRC,  nor  any  risk  of  successful 
revolutionr)  The  laws  of  Athens,  which  had  fallen 
into  some  confusion,  were  revised  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  one  another;  the  city's  trade 
revived  rapidly;  her  external  splendour  and  her 
position  as  the  chief  centre  both  of  Hellenic  com- 
merce and  of  Hellenic  culture  brought  strangers 
to  her,  as  of  old,  from  all  countries;  and^  apart  from 
some  temporar)'  relapses,  her  historj-  for  the  next 
thirty  years  was  a  history  (^  the  gradual  recovery 
of  strength  and  prosperity.  / 

The  history  of  Sparta  during  the  same  period 
presents  a  different  picture.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Athens  in  404  she  was  for  the  moment  the 
strongest  State  in  Greece.  But  the  governors  and 
"Committees  of  Ten,"  which  she  established 
wherever  she  could,  ruled  tyrannically,  and  she 
came  to  be  more  and  more  detested.  She  failed, 
moreover,  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  principal 
Stales  which  had  assisted  her  to  conquer  Athens, — 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Thebes.  Corinth  wished  for 
the  possession  of  Corcyra,  and  for  undisputed 
supremacy  in  the  seas  west  of  the  Isthmus,  in 
order  that  her  trade  in  those  seas  might  be  secure. 
Argos,  though  not  really  capable  of  being  more  than 
a  second-rate  power,  at  least  expected  some  im- 
provement in  her  position  jn  the  Peloponnese. 
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Thebes  desired  to  be  ackpowledged  as  the  par- 
amount state  in  Boeotia.  \  Sparta  did  not  gratify 
any  of  these  desires,  and  all  three  States,  as  well 
as  Athens  herself,  were  ready  to  turn  upon  her 
wjicn  the  opportunity  offered  itself  in  395.  / 
Vln  tliat  year  tlie  Persian  King,  Artaxeraes  II., 
with  whom — nominally  in  the  interest  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Minor — the  Spartans  had  been  at 
war  since  about  400,  sent  a  Rhodian  named  Tim- 
ocrates  to  the  principal  Greek  Slates,  with  large 
sums  of  money,  to  induce  the  leading  statesmen 
to  cause  their  several  cities  to  declare  war  upon 
Sparta.  )  (WTietlier  any  statesman  at  Athens  took 
the  bribe  is  uncertain :  in  any  case  Athens  needed 
little  persuasion.)  The  Thebans  incited  their 
friends  the  Locrians  of  Opus  to  hostilities  against 
the  Phocians;  the  latter  applied  for  aid  to  Sparta; 
and  the  Spartans  under  Lysandcr  invaded  Boeotia. 
But  Lysander  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon  Hali- 
artus,  and  when  an  Athenian  force  joined  the 
(  Thebans,  his  successor  returned  to  Sparta.  In 
the  next  year  {394)  we  find  a  mixed  army  composed 
of  troops  from  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Euboea,  opposed  to  the  army  of  Sparta,  in 
which  were  contingents  from  the  smaller  Pelopon- 
ne^an  states.  At  first  Sparta  was  successful  on 
Und :  but  the  re-fortification  of  the  Peirffius,  the  port 
of  Athens,  was  begun  in  July;  on  August  loth, 
the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  at  the  head  of  a 
Persian  fleet,  won  a  great  naval  victor^'  over  the 
Spartans  oS  Cnidos;  and  in  393  be  rebuilt  the  walls 
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of  Athens  (which  had  been  destroyed  in  404),  a 
large  body  of  Theban  workmen  assisting  in  the 
task.  /About  the  same  time  (probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revival  of  imperialistic  ambitions 
in  Athens)  the  moderate  leaders  who  had  guided 
Athens  for  some  years  gave  way  to  Agyrrhius  and 
other  politicians  of  a  more  extreme  type.     The 
increase  of  the  payment  for  each  attendance  in 
the  Assembly  to  three  obols  made  it  belter  worth 
while  for  the  masses  cmce  more  to  throw  their 
weight  into  politics,  and  as  their  interests  were  00 
the  whole  best  served  bj'  war, '  a  markedly  militant 
tendenc)'  began  to  show  itself.    The  demagogues 
unhappily  resorted,  not  infrequently,  to  prosecu- 
tions of  their  opponents  and  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  in  order  to  obtain  money  and  to  find 
supplies  for  the  army.     The  war  continued  with 
varj-ing  results  for  some  years:  on  the  whole  the 
trend  of  events  was  adverse  to  the  domination  of 
Sparta,  and  she  lost  to  a  great  extent  her  hold  over 
the  islands  and  more  distant  colonies.     Brilliant 
generalship    was   displayed    on    both    sides:    the 
Athenian    Iphicrates  in   particular  distinguished 
himself  by  his  use  of  the  newly  devised  force 
of  pcltastae — composed  lar:gely  (though  not  en- 
tirely) of  mercenaries,  and  more  lightly  armed, 
though  equipped  with  longer  weapons,  than  the 
heavy  hophte  forces  which  had  been  customarily 
employed — as  well  as  by  new  tactical  methods, 
which  at  first  were  extremely  successful.     On  one 
■  See  bdow,  p.  74. 
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occa^on  he  surprised  and  destroyed  a  whole  di- 
vision of  the  Spartan  army  near  Corinth. 
\  In  392,  the  Spartans,  hard-pressed  for  money, 
made  an  abortive  appeal  to  Persia  for  the  dictation 
and  enforcement  of  a  Peace.  A  similar  appeal 
conveyed  to  Susa  by  their  admiral  Antalcidas  in 
387  was  more  successful ;  and  the  position  of  Athens 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  seriously  threatened 
both  on  the  Hellespont  and  at  home:  her  finances 
were  exhausted;  and  she  had  really  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  the  Peace,  wluch  was  finally 
concluded  in  the  winter  of  387-6.  /Any  desire  on 
the  pan  of  Corinth  and  Thebes  to  resist  was 
quelled  by  the  mobilisation  of  the  Spartan  army; 
and  when  the  Great  King's  letter  was  read  to  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  Greek  States, 
the  terms  of  the  PeaxK  were  generally  accepted. 
They  seemed,  indeed,  to  provide  a  temporary 
solution,  if  not  altogether  an  honourable  one, 
both  of  the  disputes  between  the  Greek  States 
themselves,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  Minor  in  relation  to  the  King.  These 
cities,  with  the  islands  of  Clazomcna:  and  Cyprus, 
were  now  to  become  part  of  the  King's  Empire. 
All  other  Greek  cities  w«re  to  be  independent, 
except  that  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros  were  still  to  belong  to  Athens.  The  King 
declared  his  intention  of  making  war  upon  any 
State  which  would  not  accept  the  peace;  and 
although  Thebes  made  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  her  supremacy  in  Bocotia,  she  was 
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obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  allow  the  towns  of 
Orchomenus,  Plataae,  and  Tbespiie  to  be  estab- 
lished as  independent  centres — centres,  that  is. 
at  first  of  Spartan,  and  before  long  of  Athenian, 
influence  within  Boeotia. 

The  ratification  of  the  Peace  oLAfltJ^^^irf"-'^  is  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  h^tory  of 
the  next  half-centurj'.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Peace  provided  as  it  were  a  charter  of  liberty  to 
all  the  smaller  States;  and  it  could  always  be 
appealed  to  by  a  larger  State  desirous  of  putting 
a  rival  in  the  wTOng  by  accusing  it  of  menacing 
the  autonomy  of  weaker  cities.'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  King  of  Persia  to  dictate 
tenns  to  the  Greek  States,  are  very  significant  of 
the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  fourth 
century  and  that  of  the  fifth,  when  any  concession 
to  Persia  was  thought  of  as  treason  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  _From  this  time  onwards,  the  possibility 
of  Persian  ri'  ;'"  ■  nee  in  the  internal  affairs  of 

.Greece  was  .       :.      in  the  background  of  men's 

thoughts,  whether  they  thought. of  such  inter- 
Terence  as  a  means  of  securing  their  own  ends,  or 

~as  a  danger  to  be  guarded  against;  and^  the  influr- 
ence  of  Persia  by  means  of  the  "  Persian  gold,"  of 

""tjhicS  we  hear  so  much,  "became  from  time  to  time. 
a  real  and  a  very  unfortunate  element  in  Greek 
political  life,  creating  suspid?^_eveQrwhere,  and 

»Oomp.  Xoi.,  //«//.,  VI.  iii,  (;,  etc. 
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affecting  for  the  worse  both  the  course  of  debate 
injfie'comiciIs"OfT\thcnsTasl  tBe  administration- 

of  justice  in  her  coiirtsT  ■■ 

The  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  however,  dJd^nat-ia- 
fact  allay  hostilities  in  Greece  itself.  It  did  indeed 
put  mTend  for~Ihetime  to  difect~hosti lilies  between 
the  Greek  States  and  the  Persian  Empire:  for 
although  the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  Empire — 
particularly  Euagoras  in  C>'prus,  and  Tachos  and 
Nectanebos  in  Egypt — were  greatly  assisted  by 
Athenian  generals  and  soldiers,  these  were  not 
acting  in  the  name  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians 
were  more  than  once  obliged  to  recall  their  generals 
at  the  request  of  the  King.  But  in  Greece  itself 
the  Peace  was  not  perfectly  satisfactor>'  to  any  one. 
Athens,  though  the  retention  of  the  three  islands 
was  a  concession  to  her  dignity  and  an  advantage 
of  the  first  importance  to  her  trade,  was  ashamed 
of  the  affair,  got  rid  of  the  statesmen  who  had 
influenced  her  in  the  matter,  and  for  many  years 
followed  the  lead  of  Callistratus  in  their  stead. 
The  antagonism  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was 
not  to  be  lightly  healed,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Spartans  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  the 
Peloponnese  could  not  remain  at  rest  for  long. 
They  did  not  indeed  formally  brealc  the  Peace. 
Their  interferences  with  other  States  were,  it 
seems,  justified  technically  by  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation  from  the  oligaichic  party  in  the  State 
interfered  with,  and  by  the  pretence  that  that 
party  represented  the  govemracnt  of  the  State; 
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80  that  nominally  they  merely  placed  their  troops 
and  governors  at  the  service  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. But  the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  they  bad 
oi)cnly  broken  the  Peace./  In  385  or  384  they 
compelled  the  people  of  Mantineia  (the  largest 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  generally  a  centre  of  resist- 
ance to  Sparta)  to  destroy  their  walls  and  to  live 
in  four  or  five  villages,  each  under  a  Spartan  gover- 
nor, instead  of  in  a  town  in  which  they  could  lor- 
tify  themselves,  and  coutd  also  listen  more  easily 
to  the  harangues  of  the  advocates  of  liberty.  In 
379  they  conquered  Phleius  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  and  their  influence  throughout  Greece 
appears  for  a  time  to  have  recovered  rapidly.  In 
the  North  the  town  of  Olynthu.'i,  the  head  of  the 
Chalcidic  League,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  Macedonia  to  extend  its  power  over 
the  Chalcidic  peninsula  and  (in  spite  of  a  nominal 
alliance  with  the  Macedonian  King,  Amyntas  III.) 
even  over  part  of  Macedonia  itself.  Amyntas 
joined  two  of  the  threatened  Chalcidic  cities, 
Acanthus  and  ApoIIonia,  in  an  appeal  to  Sparta. 
The  Si)artans  responded  by  sending  an  expedition 
against  01>'nthus,  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  was 
in  379  forced  to  become  a  member  of  the  Spartan 
alliance.  The  position  of  Amj-ntas  was,  of  course, 
greatly  strengthened :  but  at  the  time  no  one  could 
foresee  that  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy would  grow  so  great  as  to  make  it  very  regret- 
table that  01>-nthus  and  the  Chalcidic  League  had 
not  been  suffered  to  remain  asa  bvUwark  against  it. 
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In  383  or  382,  a  Spartan  force  under  Phocbidas, 
on  its  way  to  Olyntlius.  contrived  to  seize  the 
Cadmeia,  the  acropolis  of  Thebes.  (The  Thel>ans 
were  at  the  time  led  by  democratic  statesmen, 
hostile  to  Sparta,  and  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
campaign  against  Olynthus;  while  Pha-bidas  was 
aided  by  oligarchical  conspirators  within  the 
walls.)  The  Spartans  remained  in  possession 
until  379,  when  their  garrison  was  expelled  by  the 
democrats,  who  had  been  hving  in  exile  in  Athens, 
and  who  now  formed  a  successful  plot  for  the 
recovery  of  their  native  city.  The  attitude  of 
Athens  was  peculiar.  Strongly  opposed  as  she 
had  been  to  the  policy  of  Sparta,  the  Spartan 
occupation  of  Thebes  had  been  an  advantage  to 
her,  since  she  had  been  enabled  thereby  to  recover 
from  Thebes  the  frontier  town  of  Oropiis,  the 
possession  of  which  was  of  great  consequence;  and 
the  Spartans  had  re-established  PlatsRV,  between 
which  town  and  herself  there  had  always  been 
friendship :  she  was  also  intimidated  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  Spartan  army.and  in  consequence  was  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war ;  she  even  sentenced  to  death 
the  generals  who  of  their  own  accord  had  hel[}ed 
the  Theban  exiles;  and  she  would  probably  have 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Sparta  immediately, 
had  not  the  Spartan  admiral  Sphodrias  invaded 
Attica,  and  done  some  damage  before  he  retreated. 

The  action  of  Sphodrias  had  not  been  ordered 
by  the  Spartans,  but  they  refused  to  punish  him 
on  his  return.     Instead,  therefore,  of  making  peace 
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with  Sparta,  the  Athenians  organised  a  new  league, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  mutual  protection 
against  the  Spartans  and  their  infringements  of 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  any  States  which  were  not 
subject  to  the  Persian  King  were  invited  to  join, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  gave  some 
assurance  to  the  smaller  cities  that  they  would 
not  be  oppressed,  and  made  them  tlie  more  ready 
to  become  members  of  the  league. 
\The  chief  burden  of  the  organisation  of  this 
^^uhe|ua^^l£^g|Slc^(sometimes  called  the  Second 
Dclian  League  from  its  resemblance  to  the  great 
alliance  of  the  fifth  century)  was  undertaken  by 
Callistratus  and  the  two  brilliant  admirals,  Cha- 
brias  and  Timotheus — the  latter  also  a  pupil  of 
Isocrates,  whose  "Panegyric  Oration"  in  380  had 
probably  done  something  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  the  confederacy)  The  arran^- 
ments  were  completed  in  378  or  377.  The  synod 
of  the  allies  was  to  be  independent  of  the  Athenian 
Assembly,  and  the  consent  of  both  was  to  be 
required  to  all  active  raeasin-es,  and  particularly 
to  the  declaration  of  war  and  peace.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  allies  were  not  (as  were  those  of  the 
members  of  the  former  Delian  Lieaguc)  to  be  re- 
garded or  designated  as  tribute  paid  to  Athens.' 
and  Athenians  were  not  to  hold  property  in  any  of 
the  allied  States.  Some  few  of  the  allies  appear 
to  have  contributed  ships,  but  all  probably  con- 
tributed money;  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
■  See  Note  I  At  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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lign  was  practically  left  to  the  Athenians. 
"Hie  principal  cities  which  now,  or  soon  afterwards, 
became  members  of  the  confederacy  were  Rhodes 
and  Chios;  Mytilene  and  Methymna  in  Lesbos; 
Byzantium,  the  great  commercial  city  on  the  Bos- 
porus; Chalcis,Eretria,  and  other  towns  in  Eubcea; 
the  important  island  of  Corcyra  in  the  west,  and  the 
communities  of  Cephallenta,  Zacynthus.  and  Acar- 
nania,  with  many  others  of  less  note.  The  adhesion 
of  Thebes  was  also  obtained — perhaps  through  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Athenian  envoy  Thrasy- 
bulus — but  could  not  be  counted  upon  for  long. 

The  active  policy  pursued  by  Callistratus  and 
his  associates  necessitated  financial  reforms  in 
Athens  itself.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
League  was  formed,  in  the  archonship  of  Nausini- 
ciis,  378-7  B.C.,  the  war-tax  (a  tax  upon  property, 
which  in  theory  was  only  levied  in  an  emergency) 
was  put  upon  a  new  basis.  The  property  liable  to 
taxation  was  valued,  and  divided  into  one  hundred 
parts,  and  those  who  were  liable  to  the  tax  were 
distributed  into  Boards  or  "Symmorics."  Every 
citizen  except  those  whose  property  was  very 
small — the  limit  is  uncertain,  but  was  possibly 
twcnty-fivc  minie — was  liable  to  the  tax.  By  an 
arrangement  which  was  made  shortly  after- 
wards, if  not  at  once,  the  three  hundred  richest 
men  in  Athens  had  to  advance  the  amount  due,' 


•They  wen?  probably  dislrihiitrd  nr[iiaUy  over  the  Symmorics, 
ttiTM!  in  each,  o(  whom  onu  wu  the  leader  of  the  Symmory. 
Src  Note  3. 
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and  were  left  to  recover  it  as  they  could  from  their 
poorer  brethren.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
though  the  system  was  liable  to  abuse,  the  money 
was  forthcoming  under  such  an  arrangement  more 
prompt!)'  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
been  a  less  complete  organisation,  and  if  State- 
officials  had  been  obliged  to  apply  directly  to  a 
verj'  large  number  of  individual  citizens  for 
payment. 

The  power  of  the  new  confederacy  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  method  of  taxation  were  soon 
proved.  In  376  Chabrias  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Spartans  off  Naxos.  and  in  375  he  won 
over  a  number  of  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  to 
the  alliance,  while  Timotbeus  operated  success- 
fully against  SparU  around  Corcyra  and  in  the 
seas  west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.'  In  the  same 
year,  the  OljTithian  league  was  refounded^ — so 
little  fear  of  Sparta  remained  in  that  region.  But 
the  cost  of  the  war  was  heavy. /Timotbeus  in 
particular  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  want  of 
funds,  and  the  Thebans  gave  little  help.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  Peace  was  made  wth  Sparta 
in  374,  by  which  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  on  land 
was  acknowledged  by  Athens,  and  that  of  Athens 
at  sea  by  Sparta,  and  the  t,erms  of  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  were  re-affirmed.  /  But  this  Peace  was 
immediately  broken  by  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Timotheu-s:  and  in  order  to  get  funds  for  the 
jjrosecution   of   the   campaign    in    the   West,    he 

■  It  wiu  in  thdc  operations  that  Aphobus  took  part  as  tricrarc^. 
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ipled  to  raise  fresh  allies  in  Thrace  and  the 
lands.  He  seems  also  to  have  obtained  the 
support,  for  a  short  lime,  of  Jason  of  Plienc, 
the  most  powerful  ruler  in  ThessaJy.  But  both 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  his  successor  in  the 
command,  found  their  supplies  insufficient;  the 
Thebans  were  becoming  more  or  less  plainly 
hostile  {for  the  success  of  the  Athenians  could  not 
but  be  regarded  as  a  danger  to  Thebes)  and  in  373 
they  had  destroyed  Platieje.  Accordingly  peace 
ras  again  made  in  371.  In  a  congress  at  Sparta, 
lie  autonomy  of  all  the  Greek  cities  was  once  more 
aublicly  asserted;  but  at  the  same  time  the  right 
of  Athens  both  to  AmphipoUs '  and  to  the  towns 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  was  conceded.  The 
Persian  King  and  Amyntas,  King  of  Macedonia, 
were  both  represented  at  the  congress,  and  their 
admission  of  the  title  of  Athens  to  the  places  in 
question  was  of  some  significance.  \  But  the 
Thebans  felt  themsdvcs  strong  enough  to  re'fusc 
to  join  in  the  Peace,  unless  they  were  recognised 
as  having  authority  over  all  the  Boeotians- and 
since  Sparta  declined  to  acknowledge  this^  the 
Thebans  were  excluded  from  the  treaty,  and 
Cleombrotus,  with  a  Spartan  army  which  had 
gone  to  assist  the  Phocians  in   their  hostilities 


'  Ampbipolh  had  been  (uundni  by  tlic  Atii<?iiiaiis  in  437.  The 
SpartotM  hod  raptured  it  in  434,  and  in  spite  uf  various  ittt«mptK, 
Athens  had  nevor  recovered  it.  It  was  now  an  important  cily 
and  virtually  im!c|wndtnt  Uiili  of  the  ^nat  Greek  cities  and  of 
Mwcdonitt;  hat  the  .Athenians  claimed  to  have  a  rifht  to  it. 
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agaiiut  Thebes,  was  instnicted  to  attack  them. 
/  He  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  battle  oi  Leuctra, 
^and  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  among  the  Greek 
States  was  phtced  beyond  doubt  :^hough  a  secmid 
congress  of  envoys  from  PeloiKwinesian  and  other 
States,  which  assembled  at  Athens  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  cmce  more  confirmed  the  provisions 
of  the  Pcac?c  of  Antalcidas. 

^  The  failure  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra  was  fol- 
lowed by  the.  loss  of  much  of  their  influence  in  the 
Peloponnese.  )  In  one  town  after  another,  demo- 
cratic and  anti-Spartan  revolutions  took  place. 
The  Arcadian  peoples  asserted  their  independence 
without  delay.  The  walls  of  Mantineia  were 
rebuilt  in  370;  in  Tegea  the  suiJportcrs  of  Sparta 
were  overthnm-n;  and  the  new  town  of  Megalo- 
polis was  founded  to  be  the  centre  of  a  number  of 
Arcadian  tribes  and  the  mcetinR-placc  of  their 
representative  assembly,  "The  Ten  Thousand." 
In  369,  the  Thcban  forces  under  Epamcinondas — 
nnd  among  them  troops  sent  by  the  Eubceans  and 
Acjinianians,  who  must  have  deserted  the  Athen- 
ian alliance  for  the  Theban — appeared  in  the 
Pcloijonnese  to  support  the  Arcadians,  who,  having 
been  projKTly  refused  aid  by  Athens  (now  the 
ally  of  Siwrtji),  had  appealed  to  Thebes.  The 
Theban  anny  invaded  the  tcrritorj'  of  Sparta,  and 
established  Messene  as  the  capital  of  Messenia, 
at  last  independent  after  its  long  subjection  to 
Spartan  dc>n)in:ition. 

There  is  littJe  to  be  gained  by  following  in  detail 
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the  kaleidoscopic  movements  of  the  various  States 
in  the  Peloponnese  during  the  next  few  years. 
But  it  is  significant  that  two  attempts  were  made 
to  establish  a  general  peace  by  means  of  Persian 

[intervention.  In  3()8-7  a  congress  was  summoned 
■  meet  at  Delphi  by  Philiscus,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Ariobarzanes,  one  of  the  King's  Asiatic  satraps. 
It  proved  a  failure;  for  Thebias  and  Sparta  could 
not  agree  with  regard  to  the  independence  of 
Messenia,  and  the  attempt  of  Philiscus  to  enforce 
his  terms  by  collecting  an  army  came  to  nothing. 
In  the  foIlowinK  year,  however,  representatives 
of  several  of  the  great  Greek  powers  waited  upon 
King  Artaxerxes  himself  at  his  court  in  Susa, — 
Pelopidas  from  Thebes.  Archidamus  from  Elis, 
Antiochus  from  Arcadia,  Leon  and  Timagoras 
from  Athens.  Pelopidas  took  the  lead.  The 
terms  he  proposed  stipulated  for  the  independence 
of  Messenia  and  of  Amphipolis,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Athenian  war-ships  from  the  sea. 
To  this  Leon  refused  to  listen;  and  on  his  return 
home  he  prosecuted  his  more  compliant  colleague 
Timagoras.  who  was  executed  as  a  traitor. '  The 
representatives  of  the  Greek  States,  who  assembled 
at  Thebes,  also  refused  to  accept  the  proposals 
made  in  the  name  of  the  King;  and  both  the  iires- 

'tjge  of  Persia  and  the  jxisition  of  Thebes  in  the 
Greek  world  were  distinctly  weakened. 

In  the  year  in  which  this  congress  met  (366)  the 

•Corap.  Dcm..  rf*  P.  L..  JJii,  137,  191-     Demostliowa  stal« 
that  Timngons  Tcodrtxl  a  lar^e  bribe  (rom  Uic  King. 
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Arcadians  made  peace  with  Athens.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle  with  EHs,  in  which  they  were 
engaged  from  365  onwards,  dissensions  arose 
ig  themselves  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
isurcs  of  Olympia,  captured  from  the  Eleans; 
and  the  hostilities  which  resulted  from  these  dis- 
sensions, and  from  the  inWrferences  of  Thebes 
and  Sparta,  led  in  the  end  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
tincia  in  362;  in  which  there  fought  on  the  one 
side  the  Thehan  army  under  Epamdnondas 
(including  Bceotian.  Eubcean.  and  Thessalian 
troops),  the  Arcadians  of  Tcgea  and  of  Southern 
Arcadia  generally,  the  Messenians  and  the  Ar- 
gives;  and  on  the  other,  the  Spartans,  the  Arcidi- 
ans  of  Mantineia  and  Northern  Arcadia,  the 
Eleans  and  Achaeans,  aJid  an  Alhenian  contingent. 
The  Thcban  side  was  victorious,  but  Epameinon- 
das  was  killed,  and  his  loss  more  than  neutralised 
the  advantage  of  the  victor^-. 
\  'ITie  policy  of  Athens  had  been,  since  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  antagonistic  to  Thebes  and  friendly 
to  Sparta,  and  an  incident  of  the  year  366  had 
increased  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Thebes.  J  Themison.  tyrant  of  Eretria, 
had  seized  Oropus,'  and  had  put  it  into  the  liands 
of  Thebes,  nominally  until  a  proper  decision  should 
be  given  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the 
ton-n.  Besides  this,  the  Thcbans  had  further 
alienated  the  Athenians,  by  the  destniction,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fc\v  years,  of  Orchomenus, 
■  See  kbow.  p.  49. 
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Thespiie,  and  Plat^se.'  But  the  Athenians  were 
tired  of  the  unprofitable  war,  and  not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Maniineia  a  general  Peace  was  made, 
Sparta  alone  standing  out.  Oropus  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Thebes.' 

Before  the  battle  of  Mantincia,  the  Thebans 
had  been  very  active  in  North  Greece,  as  well  as 
in  the  Peloponnese.  In  the  year  370,  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Jason  of  Pherse,  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  overlordship  over  the  whole  of  Thcssaly, 
which  his  father  had  held  for  about  five  years. 
But  Alexander  was  exposed  from  the  first  to  hostile 
invasions  from  Thebes,  led  by  Pclopidas  and 
Epameinondas.  The  invaders,  though  they  were 
not  uniformly  successful,  proved  themselves  to  be 
on  the  whole  the  stronger  power,  and  in  363 
Pelopidas  won  a  great  victory  at  Cynoscephalffi, 
though  he  lost  his  own  life.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
expeditions  northwards  {in  368)  Pelopidas  had 
fofxxd  the  Macedonians  into  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  among  the  hostages  whom  he  brought  to 
Thebes  was  Philip,  the  future  conqueror  of  Greece, 
then  not  much  more  than  a  boy.  But  after  the 
death  of  Pclopidas  and  Epameinondas  the  Thebans 
do  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in  Thessaly,  or 
to  have  established  any  effective  control  over 
Alexander. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  Cal- 

^listratus'  ascendancy  in  Athens,  the  Athenians  had 

'  Sec  ahovo.  p.  53, 

•  Kod..  XV,  buuQX.:  Plut..  Att3.,  xxzv. 
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remained  on  good  terms  with  the  King  of  Persia; 
but  in  time  their  attitude  had  become  somewhat 
less  guarded.  The  condemnation  of  Timagoras 
and  the  refusal  of  the  King's  proposals  in  366 
marked  a  definite  change  of  policy.  In  the  same 
year,  or  soon  afterwards,  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of 
the  Hcllesi>ont,  rose  in  revolt  against  the  King. 
At  first  Ariobarzanes  appeared  only  to  be  at  war 
with  rival  satraps,  and  the  Athenians  sent  Timo- 
theus  to  his  assistance.  As  soon  as  his  revolt 
against  the  King  himself  was  declared,  Timotheus 
was  precluded  hy  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  .Vntal- 
cidas  from  assisting  him  further.  But  Timotheus 
consoled  himself  by  besieging  and  taking  Samos, 
which  was  being  held,  in  \'iolation  of  the  Peace, 
by  another  satrap,  Cyprothemis.'  Shortly  after- 
wards there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  revolt 
of  the  subordinate  princes  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt  against  Artaxerxes  II.,  and  not  only 
Chabrias  of  Athens,  but  also  Agesilaus  of  Sparta 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  rebellious  Egj-ptians. 
Chabrias  only  retimicd  to  Athens  in  359.  By  that 
time  Artaxerxes  11.  had  died,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  who  proceeded 
to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  authority  throughout  his  dominions. 

After  the  conquest  (nominally  the  liberation) 
of  Samos,  Timotheus  in  365  transferred  his  activ- 
ities to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  main- 
tenance of  Athenian  influence  was  of  the  greatest 

•  Dem.,  ^.  Akoit.  iii.   $9. 
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importance,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  com -supply 
of  Athens,  cominj;  as  it  did  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  and  the  Euxiiie,  had  to  pass  through  the 
Hellespont.  Athenian  settlers  were  sent  both  to 
Samos  and  to  the  Chersonese;  and  Timothcus  then 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Cotys,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom  of  the  Odrysian  Thradans 
in  383.  His  predecessor  Ebryzelmis  had  been  on 
good  t«rms  with  Athens,*  and  before  him  Medocus 
and  Seuthes,  who  had  divided  the  kingdom  between 
them,  had  been  brought  into  friendship  with 
Athens  by  the  diplomacy  of  Thrasybulus.  Cotys, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  himself  more  anxious 
to  maintain  and  extend  his  own  power,  than  to 
bassist  Athens  to  control  the  Chersonese;  and  he 
gave  Timothcus  and  other  Athenian  generals 
much  trouble.  Timothcus  also  attempted  (in 
succession  to  Iphicrates,  whose  efforts  had  failed) 
to  take  possession  of  Amphipolis,  the  right  of 
Athens  to  which  had  been  conceded  in  the  Peace 
of  371,  both  by  Amj^ntasand  by  the  Persian  King. 
But  though  Poteidsea  and  Torone  (two  important 
towns  on  the  Chalcidic  peninsula)  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Pydna  and  Methone  were  brought 
within  the  Athenian  alliance,  Timothcus  failed 
to  recover  Amphipolis.  He  also  made  no  headway 
lagainst  Cotys;  nor  did  better  success  attend  any 
rof  the  generals  who  were  sent  to  the  Hellespont 

■  Sec  Foucart,  Lta  Athtntens  dans  la  Chasonist  de  Thraie, 
p.  6,  where  a  il«cree  o(  the  Allienians  in  liis  honouf ,  of  the  ymf 
3«6-5,  is  quoted. 
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in  36a  and  361 ,  only  to  be  cashiered  and  prosecuted 
on  their  return."  It  was  even  worse  that  Alexan- 
der of  Pherje  {now  acting  in  the  interests  of  Thebes) 
had  built  a  fleet,  occupied  the  island  of  Peparethus, 
defeated  the  Athenian  admiral  Leosthenes,  and 
made  a  profitable  raid  upon  the  Peirjeus  itself. 
Moreover  Epameinondas  had  (in  364-3)  made  a 
cruise  in  the  northern  waters  with  a  Theban  fleet, 
and  as  the  result  we  find  the  Byzantines,  with 
the  peoples  of  Cyzicus  and  Chalcedon,  interfering 
in  the  following  year  with  the  Athenian  corn- 
ships. 

The  policy  of  Callistratus,  who  had  up  till 
now  continued  to  direct  the  Athenian  Assembly, 
seemed  to  have  failed;  he  was  accused  in  361  of 
not  having  given  the  People  the  best  advice,  and 
went  into  exile;  his  ill-advised  attempt  to  return 
to  Athens  shortly  afterwards  led  to  his  execution. 
For  the  next  few  years  the  most  influential  states- 
man in  Athens  was  Arislophon,  a  man  of  advanced 
years,  who  had  been  [jowerful  early  in  the  century, 
but  whose  knowni  friendly  inclinations  towards 
Thebes  had  kept  him  out  of  popularity  for  a  long 
period.  The  Peace  of  362,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  probably  due  to  his  influence,  and 
was  made  none  too  soon. 

At  first,  though  Athens  was  now  free  from  direct 


'  The  «v«dU  of  these  years,  itnd  e«pccially  th«  prcice«diDgs 
of  the  Athenian  admirtUii  and  luvy,  arc  strilctngly  illustrated  in 
Iho  (p9cudo-ncmo»Ui«iic)  Speech  against  Polyclcs,  written  by 
an  tmknowD  orator  (or  Apollodonis 
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hostilities  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  there  was  little 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs 
in  the  North.  Timotheus  was  again  defeated  by 
the  Amphipolitans  in  360-59.  In  the  same  year, 
Cephisodotus  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont;  but  he 
had  more  than  his  match  in  Charidemus,  a  captain 
of  mercenaries,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Cotys, 
and,  after  the  assassination  of  Cotys  in  the  next 
year,  was  practically  the  guardian  and  first  min- 
ister, as  well  as  the  general,  of  Cotys'  young  son, 

[Cersobleptcs. 

The  previous  relations  of  Charidemus  with 
Athens  had  been  chequered.  He  had  served  for 
three  years  under  Iphicrates;  and  the  latter,  when 
he  had  taken  hostages  from  Amphipolis,  had  en- 
tru.sted  them  to  Charidemus,  intending  to  send 
them  to  Athens;  but  when  in  364  Timotheus 
icceeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command,  Charidemus 

'gave  back  the  hostages  to  the  Amphipolitans, 
thus  removing  the  strongest  inducement  to  them 
to  surrender  the  town,  and  himself  went  off  to 
Cotys.  Soon  afterwards  he  agreed  to  hire  his 
services  to  Olynthus,  which  at  this  moment  con- 
trolled Amphipolis;  but  some  Athenian  ships 
iptured  him  on  his  way  thither;  he  joined  the 

■^Athenian  forces  instead,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  citizenship  of  Athens  and  other  comphmcnts, 
He  then  crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  joined  in  the 
disputes  of  the  satraps  Artabazus  and  Autophra- 
dates.  Professing  to  help  the  former,  he  actually 
took  {tom  him  (or  from  his  relatives  Memnon  and 
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Mentor)  the  towns  of  Scepsis,  Cebrcn,  and  lUani: 
but  he  was  hard-pressed  by  Artabazus  and  cut  off 
from  supplies,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help 
from  Athens  he  wrote  to  the  newly  appcrinled 
Athenian  admiral,  Cephisodotus,  before  the  tatter 
had  set  sail  from  Athens,  offering  to  put  the 
Chersonese  in  bis  hands.  But  for  some  imknown 
reason,  Memnon  and  Mentor  relented  towards 
him,  and  persuaded  Arlabaziis  to  let  him  go 
unmolested.  He  joined  Cotys  at  Sestos  (in  360), 
and  instead  of  fulfilling  liis  promise  to  Cephiso- 
dotus, laid  siege  to  the  Athenian  towns  of  Crithotc 
and  Ellens  in  the  Chersonese,  openly  opposed 
Cephisodotus  for  several  months,  and  forced  him 
to  make  a  discreditable  treaty,  for  which  Ceplii- 
sodotus  was  cashiered  on  his  return  home  and 
fined  five  talents,  only  escaping  condemnation  to 
death  by  three  votes.  Demosthenes  served  in 
this  campaign  as  Irierarch';  Cephisodotus  sailed 
in  his  ship,  and  (according  to  a  statement  made  by 
iEschines)'  Demosthenes  himself  spoke  against 
Cephisodotus — whether  as  prosecutor  or  as  witness 
does  not  appear — on  his  return  home. 

In  the  next  year  (359)  events  took  a  turn  more 
favourable  to  Athens.     Miltoc>'thes,  a  Thrscian 

■  He  wnt  pcobably  co-trienudi  tot  the  jear  with  Philip{»de8 
ct  Paonia  (C.  /.  A..  H.,  ^S  f-). 

•  t»  Citf..  I  51.  Dcmostbctxa  (in  Anstaer..  (  t68)  speaSa  ol 
the  Mvvn  iHiQuthmciil  iafliclnl  oo  CeptibodotuK,  but  mokts 
HO  nfetence  to  any  ncUon  vt  his  own  in  tiw  nifttur.  (The  ex- 
proMlon  which  be  usee  Ax*  not.  ■»  lociw  auppoac,  inifily  ti>u  be 
Ihought  the  KBtton  unduty  h«rA.) 
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prince  who  had  risen  against  Cotys  two  years 
before  and  Iiad  received  promises  of  support  from 
Athens,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charidemus.  He 
handed  liim  over  to  the  people  of  Cardia,  who  were 
hostile  to  Athens,  and  they  put  Miltocythes  and 
his  son  to  death.  This  cruel  deed  was  followed  by 
a  general  outburst  of  indignation  in  that  part  of 
Thrace  against  Charidemus  and  Cersobleptes 
(thtf  successor  of  Cotys) ;  and  they  were  forced  to 
consent  to  a  partition  of  the  Thracian  kingdom 
between  Cersobleptes,  Berisades,  and  iVmadocus; 
tlie  two  latter  being  claimants  to  the  kingdom  who 
had  entered  into  friendship  with  Athens,  doubtless 
for  their  own  purposes,  but  none  the  less  honestly, 
since  they  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  partition  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chersonese  to  Athens. 
Satisfied  with  this,  the  Athenians  took  no  proper 
^Bteps  to  fulfil  their  own  obligations;  they  des- 
patched no  funds  to  Athenodorus,  the  commander 
of  Berisades'  army,  but  merely  sent  Chabrias  with 
one  ship :  so  that  Cersobleptes  was  able  to  disown 
the  treaty,  and  to  make  an  arrangement  favourable 
to  himself  with  Chabrias.  This  arrangement  the 
Athenians  repudiated,  but  it  was  not  until  358  or 
357  that  Chares,  who  had  taken  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  could  oblige  him  to  make  a  treaty 
more  in  accordance  with  the  original  settlement. 
Even  now,  Cardia,  which  commanded  the  entry 
to  the  Chersonese  from  the  Thracian  side,  was 
explicitly  excluded  from  the  list  of  places  handed 
over  to  Athens.    With  the  sequel  to  these  pro 
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cecdings  in  Thrace  we  shall  be  concerned  in  a 
later  ciiapter.' 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  course  of  events  down 
to  the  year  559,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  year  or 
two  beyond.  It  remains  to  siammarise  in  general 
terms  t3ie  position  of  the  leading  States  in  Greece 
at  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached. 
^Sparta,  though  still  one  of  the  three  strongest 
powers,  was  now  the  least  important  of  the  tKree. 
The  attainment  of  independence  by  the  Mes- 
seniansand  Arcadians,  with  theirnewly-estabHshed 
centres  at  Mcsscne  and  Megalopolis,  left  her  with 
reduced  territory  and  resources,  though  she  was 
ready  to  make  an  effort,  if  opportimity  arose,  to 
recover  lost  ground,  csjxKnally  against  the  Arca- 
dians. The  Arcadians  themselves  were  still  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  people  of  EHs,  and 
the  possession  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Triphylians  was  in  particular  a  matter  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  [>copIcs.  The  Arcadians 
— at  least  those  whose  meeting-place  was  Megal- 
oi>o]is — relied  on  the  support  of  Thebes;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  a  Thclmn  force  under 
Pammcnes  had  been  sent  to  help  them  to  maintain 
their  independence;  but  it  appears  probable  {in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events)  that  before  long  a 
jvirty  gained  influence  which  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  support  from  Athens  rather  than  from 

•  Till*  chief  •utharity  for  the  ratmtive  o(  aSaira  ia  Thnice  is 
thr  KpK(?h  of  D«noctb«H«  ofuoit  Arisiocntcs.  See  below, 
ClMti-  V  «dfim. 
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Thebes,  since  the  aid  of  Thebes  seemed  likely  to 
be  less  effective  now  that  Kpameinondas  was  dead. 
Of  the  other  Peloponncsian  states,  Corinth  and 
Phleius  had  concluded  peace  with  Thebes  in  366; 
and  in  361  Athens  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Phleius.  Elis.  and  the  Achieaiis;  but  neither  these, 
nor  Argos,  which  was  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  are  of 
any  importance  in  the  period  which  lies  before  us. 
Indeed  the  Spartans  themselves  play  but  a  small 
part  in  the  history  of  the  next  thirty  years,  though 
they  could  still  show  from  time  to  time  that  their 
bravery  and  their  national  dignity  had  not  entirely 
left  them.  The  relations  belweai  Sparta  and 
Athens  continued  to  be  generally  friendly. 
<  The  Tliebans  were  fine  soldiers,  but  they  needed 
great  men  to  lead  them;  otherwise  they  had  not 
the  energy  or  the  perseverance  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities;  and  after  the  deaths  of 
Epameinondas  and  Pelopidas  they  were^far  less 
dangerous  than  they  had  previously  been. '  They 
arc  a  difficult  people  to  characterise.  The  Thcbans 
proper  were  a  race  of  aristocrats — self-sufficient 
and  contemptuous  of  trade  and  commerce,  ruling 
or  intending  to  rule  over  the  inferior  towns  of 
Boratia,  but  not  attempting  to  assimilate  them  or 
consult  their  interests;  and  they  were  generally 
destitute  of  the  humancr  feelings.'  If  they  shared 
with  the  Boeotians  generally  the  gift  for  art  and 
literature,  they  did  not  develop  it,  any  more  than 
they  used  their  political  and  military  opportunities. 
'  dfclff^oi,  u  the  AlJieniaiis  i  .il!  ■  i  ficm. 
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except  when  stimulated  by  men  of  ge-nius.  So  long 
as  they  could  maintain  their  hold  over  Bteotia,  and 
could  occupy  such  a  position  of  superiority  over 
their  neighbours,  the  Phocians  and  Thessalians, 
as  would  secure  themselves  against  interference, 
they  were  content  to  live  a  life  of  self-indulgence 
at  home;  though  it  was  of  importance  to  them,  if 
possible,  to  protect  themselves  against  Athens  by 
maintaining  a  firm  footing  in  Eubcea,  keeping 
Oropus  in  their  own  hands,  and  suppressing  those 
towns  in  Bceotia  which  were  actually  or  tra- 
ditionally friendly  towards  Athens.  They  were 
entirely  devoid  of  all  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  Greeks  as  a  whole.  In  the  Persian  wars  they 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy;  their  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Maccdon  was  dictated  by  equally  selfish 
motives:  and  had  they  not  been  persuaded  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  and  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
to  take  a  nobler  course,  they  might  perhaps  have 
remained  lords  of  Bceotia  under  the  Macedonian 
domination,  with  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  to  which  they  were  so  much  devoted. 

In  Thcssaly  the  influence  of  Thebes  appears 
still  to  have  been  felt;  but  though  the  Thebans 
had  shown  their  power  even  against  so  powerfid 
a  prince  as  Alexander  of  Pherae,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  steps  to  maintain  their  footing  in 
the  country,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander in  359,  his  wife's  brothers,  Lycophron  and 
Peitholaus,  succeeded  to  the  ovcrlordship  of 
Tbessaly.     At  the  same  time  each  of  the  principal 
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towns  appears  to  have  had  its  own  subordinate 
government,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  tyrants  of 

B*hene  was  not  viewed  with  favour  by  rivals  in 
other  cities,  such  as  the  Aleuads  of  Larissa.  The 
cavalry  of  Thessaly  were  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  forces  of  any  power  which  was  able  to  obtain 
their  assistance. 

Farther  towards  the  north  lay  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  which  was  now  suffering,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Amyntas,  from  disputes  as  to  the  succes- 
aon,  and  greatly  needed  a  firm  hand.  Round  the 
sts  of  the  Thennaic  Gulf  were  the  colonies  now 
ibject  to  Athens— Pydna  and  Mcthone  on  one 

(side,  Poteidaea  on  the  other — of  which  more  will  be 
heard  in  the  future;  and  over  the  Chalddic  [)enin- 
sula  the  chief  authority  was  wielded  by  Olj-nlhus, 
once  more  the  head  of  a  considerable  league.  Be- 
yond this  peninsula  stretched  the  coasts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  Chcrsone.se,  and 
beyond  the  Chersonese,  the  Thracian  kingdom  was 
bounded  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Amphipolis,  virtually  independent,  occupied  a  po- 
sition of  great  commercial  and  mihtary  importance 

f  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  and  not  far  to  the 
north-east  rose  Mount  Panganis,  with  its  gold- 
mines, worked  at  present  by  the  islanders  of  Tha- 
sos,  who  were  colonists  from  Athens.  On  the 
Thracian  coast  the  more  important  Greek  towns 
were  Abdera.  Nicaa,  and  Maroncia,  and,  between 
the  Chersonese  and  the  Bosporus,  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium,  the  latter  exercising  supremacy  over 
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StJyfnbna  and  Qialoedon.  and  in  virtue  of  its  sit- 
uatioacoounanduigall  the  traffic  in  com  and  other 
conunodities  which  passed  badcwards  and  iorvards 
between  Greece  and  the  Euxinc  coasts. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Athens.  No  Icoger  able 
to  stand  alone  against  a  combination  of  oCber 
powert,  and  no  longer  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  leader  of  the  Greek  States  (as  she  had  been  in 
the  great  days  after  the  Persian  wars  in  the  fifth 
tury),  Athens  Vt^  pevprtltf  Ipsy  ^hp  mngt  pntiw*r. 

fill  angle  State  in  the  Greek  world.    No  cily] 

extensive  and  important  an  alliance.  Corcj-ra  in- 
deed foil  away  in  361,  and  Byzantium,  with  the 
noighhoiiring  towns,  had  for  some  time  been  un- 
f  ricn<llyc  but  in  359  the  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
befs  of  tnc  Second  Athenian  Confederacy  were  still 
loyal ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  most 
of  the  Eiihocan  States,  which  had  passed  from  the 
Athenian  to  the  Theban  alliance  about  twelve 
years  IwfoR-,  were  set  free  from  the  Theban  domi- 
nation, at  their  own  request,  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
commanded  by  Timotheus.  and  became  adherents 
of  Athens.  |(This  event  made  a  great  impression 
on  Demosthenes,  who  served  as  trierarch  in  the 
expedition.  Timotheus  had  roused  the  Athenians 
80  effectively  by  his  address  to  the  Assembly,  that 
llie  exi'^dition  had  started  within  three  days  af- 
ter it  had  been  resolved  upon,')     The  inSuenoe  o( 

•P«Clk»ft.,ud  fin.  TbeeiipedillooiBplMwdby  Diodoros.XVI. 
vH.,  In  the  yrftr  ,\5l*-7-  K»hrBIe<!l  (forirAaiifm,  pp.  70.  71)  de- 
ciilra  (or  Uie  Uw  ninimor  of  jS7<  i-f-  the  year  357-4. 
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Athens  thus  extended  over  most  of  Euboea,  over 
the  important  islands  of  Ltnuios,  Imbros,  Scyros, 
and  Satnos  (as  well  as  others),  over  most  of  the 
coast-towna  on  the  Thcnnaic  Gulf,  and  over  the 
Thraciaii  Chersonese  and  a  number  of  towns  on 
the  south  coast  of  Thrace.  No  other  power  had 
so  numerous  a  fleet ;  her  commercial  activity  and 
prosperity  were  unrivalled;  and  she  was  on  \-ery 
friendly  terms  with  the  princes  who  ruled  the  corn- 
lands  about  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, '  with  which 
her  trade  was  especially  large.  She  was  free  from 
serious  internal  division,  and  her  democratic  con- 
stitution stood  in  no  danger  of  disturbance. 

Yet  there  were  elements  of  weakness  in  her 
condition  j^which  were  soon  to  become  actively  dan- 
gcroi^s.  vThe  raison  d'ltre  of  the  Second  Confed- 
eracy— matual  protection  against  Sparta — had 
long  ceased  to  exist;  and  her  policy  was  becom- 
ing less  and  less  one  in  which  the  allies  had  any 
.interest./  Nevertheless  their  contributions  were 
^rtill  exacted,  and  even  collected  by  Athenian 
admirals  at  the  head  of  their  fleet,  and  were  used 
I  for  any  campaign  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment 
engaged :  while  the  resumption  by  the  Athenians 
of  the  practice  of  sending  out  "cleruchs."  or  colon- 
ists who  settled  and  held  land  in  allied  States,  was 
contrarj'  to  the  spirit,  if  not  (in  the  case  of  the 
particular  States  concerned)  to  the  letter,  of  the 
agreement  with  the  allies. 

Moreover  there  were  features  in  the  constitution 
'See  above,  pp.  },  jg. 
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and  in  the  financial  and  military  arrangements  of 
Athens  which  were  to  be  a  source  of  great  weakness 
in  the  next  years;  and  before  we  can  pass  to  the 
events  of  the  first  years  of  Demosthenes'  political 
life,  we  must  consider  at  some  length  the  political 
system  within  which,  like  other  Athenian  statesmen, 
he  had  to  work. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  II 

I.  Francottc  {.Lts  Finanun  drt  CiUt  Grccquet)  points  out  that 
the  diScmriM!  hctwncn  ^ipot  ("tribute")  and  airrtia  ("ooo- 
Iributiao")  w.is  uol  merely  nominiil.  Tlio  **(>*'  li*d  be«n 
prjcticiiUy  dftcrmincd  by  Athens:  the  evrriini  v,vce  arranged 
by  the  v»ritfi»f  of  tlic  aIUcs,  and  confirmed  by  the  Athenian 
Assembly.  Thr  *ipoi  was  used  by  the  Atlicnians  al  liieir  own 
discretion:  the  wniita  were  to  be  employed  only  for  the  objects 
of  the  Confederacy.  Comp.  F.  W.  Mamhall.  ThtSnoiid  Athe- 
nian Confetkraty  (Cambridge,  1903)  and  Phillipson,  Inlertationtd 
Late  and  Cmlom  of  Atuient  Crete*  iiml  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  11^-34. 

a.  The  details  of  the  s>-slem  intniduL-t-d  in  378-7  are  ki«coly 
deputed,  and  to  discuss  thctn  here  ni->ii1d  Xakc  too  much  (pace. 
Th«  fflotbod  of  wpotif^ofii  (paymmt  by  rich  men  in  (uiv&nce) 
ma  certAinly  b  ^-okuc  at  the  time  of  the  Spc«ch  ;igatost  Polydes 
VSi  8,  9).  I.*,  in  360.  Whether  it  can  be  proved  to  be  earlier 
depends  on  ihc  interpretation  of  Dura,  in  Aphob.  I.  {|  7,  8,  9; 
IL.  it:  pro  Phano,  {59,  etc  I  believe  that  the  payment*  which 
Demosthenes*  ([uardiana  are  tli«TO  stated  to  have  maile  wcra 
made  by  my  of  rpan^^iepi,  and  if  so,  tliiK  method  at  oollcctioo 
was  in  uae  in  376,  and  must  hav«  been  the  ori^aal  tHic  under  the 
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THE  supreme  power  in  Athens  rested  with  the 
Assembly,  of  which  everj-  adult  citizen  was 
a  member.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  Assembly 
the  poor  must  have  outnumbered  the  rich.  We 
have  not  indeed  any  direct  infonnalion  as  lo  the 
distribution  of  wealth  at  this  period;  but  we  know 
that  in  the  year  358-7  the  number  of  citizens  who 
possessed  an  income  which  made  it  fair  to  lay  the 
burden  of  trierarchy  upon  them  was  estimated 
at  1200  only';  and  that  in  322,  out  of  21,000  adult 
male  citizens,  only  9000  possessed  an  estate  even 
of  the  low  value  of  twenty  minEe.'  It  follows  that 
if  the  poor  chose  to  make  use  of  their  numbers, 
they  could  always  outvote  the  richer  members  of 
the  Assembly;  and  the  political  interest*  of  rich 
and  poor  respectively  were  so  far  distinct  as  to 
constitute  them  parties,  though  the  word  must  not 

*DeaL,JtSymm.,i  16,  etc. 

•  t^emofitbcDRt'  father,  vhci  vm  conntcd  b  rich  nuui,  poMCBed 
•n  rtUOe.  of  about  14  taliKiM  (  -  fMo  minx)  at  bis  death:  and  the 
msaltfay  bauikcr  Pasiun,  30  talcDts.  Trienirchy  C(Mt  (ruucbly 
,  HifViiH)  fmm  40  miam  to  a  ulent. 
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be  taken  to  imply  the  rigid  organisation  or  the 
clearly-cut  lines  of  demarcation  which  arc  charac- 
teristic of  the  party-system  as  it  exists  to-day. 
/The  richer  class  included  the  landowners  and 
tfib  traders.  Of  these  the  traders  were  by  far  the 
more  important.\  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  think 
that,  concurrents^'  with  the  decline  of  agriculture 
in  Attica,  the  most  pro6table  land  was  bought  up 
by  capitalists  resident  in  the  town,  and  worked 
by  means  of  slaves,  and  that  apart  from  such 
estates  the  holdings  were  small,  and  the  holders 
not  only  personally  insignificant,  but  also  unlikely 
to  be  regular  attendants  in  the  Assembly,  since 
they  would  not  be  able  to  leave  their  work  and 
come  to  town  for  that  purpose.  But  the  trading 
class  clearly  exercised  great  influence  in  the  As- 
sembly. In  the  first  place,  a  ver>'  large  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  thtir  hands,  and 
wealth  inevitably  carries  weight  even  in  the  most 
democratic  nations.  In  the  second  place,  with 
the  increase  of  luxury,  the  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living,  the  growing  variety  of  demand,  and  the 
consequent  specialisation  of  trades  in  the  city  and 
the  larger  towns,  the  traders  and  the  financiers, 
and  those  whose  interests  were  connected  with 
theirs,  became  more  numerous  and  their  influence 
ramified  more  widely/  Above  all.  it  was  upon  the 
traders  that  Athens  depended  for  her  supply  of 
food;  for  Ihc  amount  of  home-grown  com  was 
small;  and  this  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  give 
them  a  weight  in  the  Assembly   (under  nonnal 
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conditions)  out  of  proportion  to  their  mere  num- 
bers.    The  interests  of  the  richer  classes  were 

>P]i^ij.llc-hpUpr   g^rv^H    hy   pi^arv   tTiafTl^    V.M.' 

/The  passage  of  merchant-vessels  was  naturally 
most  secure  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  fear  of  hostile 
invasion,  and  of  the  ravaging  of  the  landed  estates 
of  Attica  (as  they  had  been  ravaged  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War)  was  certainly  not  extinct.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  upon  the  rich  that  there  inevitably 
fell  the  chief  burden  of  the  extraordinary  taxation 
necessitated  by  war\  for  both  the  expenses  of  the 
tricrarchy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  war-tax  had 
to  be  pro\'ided  by  the  wealthy  minority;  and  these 
calls  upon  them,  which  were  an  addition  to  the 
very  large  share  which  they  contributed  of  the 
normal  expenses  of  government,  were  liable  to  be 
extremely  heavy.  No  doubt  the  interests  of 
trade  themselves  required  at  times  to  be  protected 
by  war;  and  all  alike  were  interested  in  maintain- 
ing at  any  cost  the  security  of  the  great  trade-route 
to  the  Bosporus  and  the  Eiixine,  by  way  of  the 
Sea  and  the  Hellespont,  and  in  taking 

Fjwecautionary  measures  against  threatened  inva- 
sion. (We  shall  see  in  a  later  chapter  how  these 
considerations  affected  the  policyof  Eubulus.)  But 
as  a  rule  the  well-to-do  classes  tended  to  favour  a 

jadfic  ^jolicv.  and  preferred  to  render  trade  se- 
cure by  diplomacy  and  the  formation  of  alliances, 

*  Soe  Amtopli.,  Serfof ..  197  (391  BX.): 
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and  even  by  making  constdeiable  txmcessions, 
rather  than  by  war.  Whether  tbey  had  tbe  faults 
which  those  whose  interest  is  predominantly 
connected  with  mofie>'- making  are  aln-ays  apt  to 
show — whether  they  were  indifferent  to  national 
ideals  and  generous  sentiments,  or  were  liable  to  be 
short-sighted,  through  paying  too  great  a  regard 
to  the  nearer  as  opposed  to  the  more  distant  but 
greater  gain — we  have  not  much  direct  evidence 
to  show.  But  Demosthenes  at  times  uses  lan- 
guage whicnstiggests  that  he  was  conscious  <^  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  own  policj",  even  though 
be  admits  the  patriotism  of  many  rich  men  and 
their  readiness  for  sacrifices.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  masses  were,  generally 
speaking,  in  favour  of  war  and  of  an  impenalistic 
policy.  If  not  the  safest  wav  of  securing  an 
abundant  food-supply,  victorious  campaigns  were 
often  the  way  which  seemed  most  obvious;  and 
the  fact  that  war  was  paid  for  by  the  rich  made 
the  poor  less  conscious  of  its  disadvantages.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  only  through  war  that  the  poorer 
citiwns  cotild  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  chief 
H^^pg  nrfH"V"n  "  !i-i"t^-*^H''tt  was  open  to  them 
and  not(  apart  from  some  very  exceptional  occa- 
sions) to  slaves — tlmt  of  service  as  rowers  in  the 
fleet.  Desides  this,  the  tendency  of  the  crowd  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  kJTid  of  nalional  conceiti 
or  swagger  which  is  ready  to  go  to  war  recklcsslyj 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  references  to  the 

•  D*  Ctr.,  { 171. 
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orators  who  inflamed  the  Assembly  by  passionate 
appeals  to  the  triiditions  of  the  past — to  the  great- 
est days  of  the  Athenian  Empire — and  by  the  fact 
that  Demosthenes  himself,  who  certainly  had  00 
shrinking  from  war,  even  when  a  tamer  prudence 
might  have  counselled  peace,  was  more  than  once 
obliged  to  deprecate  this  rash  folly.' 

We  have  then  to  recognise  tliat  in  Athens  the 
tendencies  of  the  richer  and  poorer  classes  rcsi>ec- 
tively  were  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  those 
which  are  shown  by  the  corresjwnding  classes  In 
most  modem  countries  to-day.  Asa  rule,  imperial- 
istic ideals,  and  an  inclination  towards  militarism, 
are  now  more  commonly  found  among  tlic  better 
educated  and  wealthier  members  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  are  supported  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
against  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  narrower,  more 
domestic,  and  even  more  selfish  aspirations  of  the 
less  wealthy.  In  Athens  it  was  the  iH)pular  lead- 
ers who  cried  out  for  war;  and  it  was  those  who 
more  nearly  correspond  to  the  Conservatives  of 
modem  countries  tliat  strove  to  make  and  to 
maintain  peace. 

Unfortunately  neither  party,  as  a  whole,  seems 
to  have  been  animated  byany  noble  ideal.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  would  have  said  that  the  security 
of  the  Empire,  or  at  least  the  maintenance  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  was  primarily  of 
importance  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

*  B.^-de  Symm.,^  \il.,^t:  dt  Pace,  t  taff-:  comp.  lsocnite», 
iePact,  Ms. 36.  iw.clc. 
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shallow  and  only  artifidany  stirrer 
or.itors.M<ir  ihi'  !r:iiiilinn>:  nf  AiIipti^ 


hunger  of  the  proletariat.  The  masses  might  add 
to  this  scntimc-iit-aiLjuTHhusHHim/often  somewhaT 

rea  up  by  popular 
The  richer 

classes  wished  to  steer  such  a  middle  course  as 
woiJd  neither  involve  loss  of  trade  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  food-supply  through  the  insecurity 
of  the  trade-routes,  nor  yet  necessitate  heavy 
expenditure  on  the  army  and  na\'y.  _Iiut.  for  the 
masses  and  the  popular  orators,  the  eolden  iiye  was 
in  the  past;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  richer 
classes  had  any  clear  idea!  at  all,  except  that  of 
playing  for  safety.  Isocrates'  attempt  to  frame 
a  worthy  policy  for  Athens  met  with  little  general 
acceptance.  Whether  or  not  the  policy  was  in  fact 
a  good  and  a  worthy  one,  it  was  not  a  time  when 
men's  practical  plans  were  generally  conceived  on 
a  large  or  generous  scale;  and  a  close  student  of 
this  period  can  hardly  fail  to  be  conscious  of  a  kind 
of  spiritua^eadness.  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  leeim^wnicFThe  Athenians  had  displayed 
through  the  first  two  thirds  of  the  fifth  century — 
we  may  perhaps  say,  until  after  the  Plague — and 
defying  any  attempt  which  a  more  inspired  indi- 
vidual might  make  to  kindle  it  into  warmth.' 

■  It  would  take  too  liMig  to  discuss  here  ttic  causae  of  thui 
dcadncss.  But  apart  from  the  diepicitiuK  cllccl«  of  the  Ploeuu 
and  o[  the  PdopORncsUn  War,  the  principaJ  cause  nu  the  t\sc 
ftad  the  all-pcrvadinx  influence  of  Rhetoric,  which  taps  the 
•iocierity  both  o(  thow  who  practise  it,  ahiI  of  thu»e  io  wbora  it  is 
iiddre«ed.  Ilftto's  criticiimi  of  Rhetoric  oppcnr  to  be  entirely 
juBtifiod  by  history,  aad  the  fact  tliat  most  of  than  «»  equnlly 
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(Dctnoslhcrics  himself,  who  was  not  lacking  either\ 
in  ideals  or  in  inspiration,  could  not  restore  its    \ 
old  life  to  ihe  Athenian  People,  though  at  one     J 
great  moment  he  fanned  the  flame  into  a  final  J 
^ze  of  splendour.  -^ 

The  masses  had,  as  has  been  said,  a  large  majoi^ 
ity  in  the  Assembly,  and  could  at  any  time  outvote 
those  who  represented  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
'and  financial  interests.  But  we  have  unhappily 
no  means  of  discovering  with  any  certainty  what 
was  the  normal  composition  of  an  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  nor  (since  the  function  of  the 
Assembly  was,  as  Aristotle  phrases  it,  that  of 
judgment,  or  decision  upon  proposals  submitted 
to  them)  how  far  the  Assembly,  as  normally  con- 
r&tituted,  was  capable  of  forming  judgments  based 
rupon  rational  grounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  best-educated  men  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
public  life  and  to  take  no  interest  in  State-affairs, 
preferring,  as  they  did,  the  self-satisfied  life  of  the 
cultured  individual  to  the  pursuit  of  the  common 
good — regarding  political  power  and  the  possesaon 
of  Empireuas  unimportant  in  comparison  with 
individual  virtue,  and  treating  the  comparative 
sordidness  of  politics  in  a  democracy  as  beneath 
the  notice  of  the  philosophic  mind.  Philosophy 
tfcecame  markedly  individualistic  in  the  fourth 
ocmtury,  and  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  dty-state. 

applicable  to  modi-tn  itrtiroaliian  renders  than  not  uninteresttiix 
KtUiepreeootday. 
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What  the  fellow-citizens  of  Socrates  had  felt,  as 
to  the  incompatibihty  of  his  principles  with  those 
of  a  city-state,  the  more  philosophic  AUienians 
now  began  to  feel  about  themselves.  The  with- 
drawal of  thejiiier  intellects  from  all  attempt  to 
infiuence  the  actions  of  the  community,  however 
few  such  intellects  may  have  been,  must  necessarily 
have  been  a  loss. 

Moreover  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
pflyment  fof  .ittend:ince  in  the  Assembly,  which 
remained  at  about  the  same  figure  as  the  wage  of 
an   unskilled   labourer,"    was  likely   to  be  more 


educated  pr  19  thnsp  who  had  business  to  mind. 

There  is  indeed  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  first  place,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  must 
have  acquired  some  training  in  public  business, 
and  in  the  art  of  coming  to  a  decision  upon  issues 
submitted  to  them,  in  the  sphere  of  local  govern- 
ment.* The  organisation  of  the  demes  was  very 
thorough,  and  the  political  activity  of  the  demes 
very  vigorous,  during  this  period;  and  a  system 
under  which  every  adult  citizen  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Iiis  dome,  and  might  well  hold 
office  in  it,  must  have  had  a  greater  educational 
value  than  (for  example)  the  English  system  of 
local  government,  which  works  by  means  of  re- 
presentative bodies,  and  in  consequence  cmly  edu- 
cates or  interests  a  comparatively  small  number 

•  Note  I  «t  the  UDii  of  tbu  ChuptiT.  •  NoM  3. 
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of  persons.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  remarkable 
ithat  of  the  leaders  in  politics,  the  generals,  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  financial  and  administrative 
officials,  a  very  large  proportion  were  men  of 
wealth.'  This  not  only  implies  the  absence  of 
strong  class-feeling,  but  it  also  shows  tJiat  the 
masses  were  not  unready  to  entrust  their  affairs 
to  those  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  lead, 
and  able  to  do  so,  whoever  they  might  be. '  It  is 
true  that  th<;'V  "^-'^  ghnw'pH  <nmp  ipqlmi^  Af  thpjr 
leaders,  and  even  more  of  those  officials  who,  when 
once  elected,  were  in  some  degree  independent  of 
the  People — ^;ene^aJs,  lor  instance,  and  ambass3= 
dors.  We  shall  see  before  long  how  evil  the  effects 
of  this  jealousy  were.  But  at  least  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  ability  from  attaining  tlie 
poiiition  which  was  its  due,  howeygri  perilous  the_ 
position  might  bej_and  on  the  whole  we  hear 
extraordinarily  little  of  the  noisy  and  ignorant 
type  of  demagogue. 

The  incompetence  of  the  Athenian  Assembly 
may  be  and  often  has  been  exaggerated.  At 
times  of  crisis  it  was  certainly  not  incapable  <rf 


■Tbu  is  catablished  with  n  very  high  degree  of  probability  by 
aisdw&ll  {EpitfaphiiChe  Beilriii  cur  iotialpolitiscktn  CdchichU 
tAOteni). 

■See  «sp.,  Dcm.,  de  Fait.  Ltg.,  {99.    The  8tat(>incat  in   ihe 
last  ia  not  really  incoaiiixtcnt  with  Arinotle's  characterisation 
\  democracy  as  the  KDVcmmcnt  of  the  poor  for  the  bcoelit  of  the 
or,  nor  with  \VKt..df.  Antid.,  {159  ff.,  who  laysstrvra  on  the 
picioa  attaching  to  richo  (which  is  abundnntly  illustiated  id 
^  the  life  and  speeches  of  Demosthenes). 


to 


VemoMtkaieM 


fCNpoadinc  to  an  appeal  to  the  naaoa  and  good 
•enie  of  iU  members;  and  under  oonnal  cooditioiis 
political  abiUty  had  eveiy  chance  of  ooonng  to 
the  front,  NevertheleM  the  Athema"  Anainhiy 
**'*'M  r*^  CKape  frotn  the  danggyr  which  appear  to 
hff*  nM  f'T^  ^'^'^  "^  "^  gathered  together. 
'^"'TT  thpv  *"^  w'W^  '^  "'''^*^  by  immediate 

it^i\  iir-^'mt  Hiin(f«T,  i-hfr^  was  always  thp  pmhahil- 

^v  tJu^Lt.  rhT  "'""'■'  "^"^-^  "»«*  naditv  to  an 
ftppcal  to  their  sentiment  or  Vtfflr  '<''|Bf«  Men 
gho  are  aiiHembled  in  a  crowd  do  not  think,  unless 
they  arc-  forced  to  do  so  by  something  extraordi- 
nary; it  iHgertcmlly  the  shallowest  Diindswhich  are 
most  quickly  made  up,  and  which  infect  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  by  a  kind  of  contagion;  and  so  the 
art  of  rhetoric  Ja  different  from  that  <rf  reasoning. 
Vrhe  orator  has  often  to  use  arguments  which  no 
Ibjpc  con  defend,  and  to  employ  methods  of  per- 
suasion upon  a  crowd  which  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  if  he  were  dealing  with  a  jjersonal  friend) 
It  invist  be  added  that  jnthg-^riod  which  we  arc 
considering  the  \ssn*--s  were  often  complex,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  do  justice 
to  them  in  the  short  speeches  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  deliver  in  the  Ajsemblv;  and  further,  that 
any  attemnt  to  nt«te  a  fwnplf-y  argiimpnt  was 
likely  to  TTiBr>*"  *^*  Bpw>1w»r  tn  giispJHnn  •  fftr   (aS 

WO  have  already  noticed  in  reference  to  the  speeches 
which  were  delivered  in  the  law-courts)  ability  tn 
aryumait  ami  in  exposition  was  not  ver\'  distinct 
in  the  [xipular  niinj  from  thf  sogh^tTY  9^  the 
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iwofessioiia]  rhetorician,  who  was  clever  enough  to 
argue  for  any  cause — and  if  necessary',  for  eitlier 
side  of  any  ciist — and  lo  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better.  Athenian  orators  often  warn  their 
audienoe  in  the  Assembly  as  in  the  law-cotirta 
against  being  deceived  by  the  cleverness  of  their 
opponents;  and  even  if  there  had  not  been  this 
suspicion  of  cleverness,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  put  complex  proposals  (for  instance,  on 
finance)  before  a  crowd  and  give  the  true  reasons 
for  or  against  them. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  *="  Iprg**  "  lywiy  i-ntiM 
only  form  its  judgment  upon  the  materials  pre- 
^■nlL-d  to  them  by  the  orators;  ft  could  have  little 
or  no  independent  knowledge  ^  facts;  and  when 
more  than  one  version  of  the  facts  was  presented, 
the  version  mn>it  liVfly  tp  he  accepted  was  that  of 
the  speaker  whose  onition  wr.a  best  as  a  ix-rform- 
ance;  and  it  was  the  same  with  rival  arguments. 


"The  Athenian  Assembly  was  probably  _  more 
susceptible  than  most  modem  audiences  to  the 
theatrical  effect  of  the  oration,  and  more  liabTe 
to  be  carried  away  by  oratorical  brilliance.  The 
contests  of  the  orators  they  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  the  contests  of  rival  actors. '  Indeed,  so 
great  was  their  interest  tn  the  perfomiance,  that 
it  was  often  the  only  interest;  and  the  practical 
moral  was  allowed  to  pass  without  effect,  when 
the  performance  wag  over.  Demosthenes  often 
shows  hipnc.-lf  ;ifiifi'lv  r(>Tisnous  of  this  tendency. 

'  Comp.  Dcm,  dt  Pact,  {  7, 
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"If,"  he  cries,'  "you  sit  idle,  with  an  interest  that 
stops  short  at  applause  and  acclamation,  and  retires 
into  the  backgroijnd  when  any  action  is  required, 
I  can  imagine  no  oratory,  which,  without  action 
on  ymir  part,  will  be  able  to  save  your  country." 
And  again,"  "You  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
folly  or  distraction  or — I  know  cot  what  to  call  it, 
for  often  has  the  fear  actually  entered  my  mind 
that  some  more  tlian  mortal  power  may  be  driving 
our  fortunes  to  ruin — that  to  enjoy  their  abuse, 
or  their  malice,  or  their  jests,  or  whatever  your 
motive  may  chance  to  be,  you  call  upon  men  to 
speak  who  arc  hirelings,  and  some  of  whom  would 
not  deny  it ;  and  you  laugh  to  hear  their  abuse  of 
others."  Both  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  re- 
peatedly upbraid  the  Athenians  for  their  refusal 
even  to  listen  to  speakers  who  told  them  unpleas- 
ant truths  and  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things. 
"It  has  alwa>'s  been  your  way,"  says  Isocrates, 
"to  drive  from  your  presence  all  who  did  not 
advocate  your  own  pleasures."'  "Under  a  demo- 
cracy there  is  no  freedom  of  speech,"*— so  he 
contradicted  in  a  sentence  one  of  the  Athenians' 
proudest  boasts.  Tlie  excessive  love  of  pleasur- 
able excitement,  with  the  accompanying  paralysis 
of  the  \vill  and  the  inability  to  face  unpleasant 
facts,  were  the  worst  moral  diseases  from  which 


the  Athenian  t^t-upte  was  ;it  tlus  iiiPf-  ^iifffrinpT" 
There  were  also  defects  in  the  constitution  itself. 


'  Dt  Chen.,  i  77. 

•  i>w.  111.154. 


•  leocr.,  if  Pau,  {  3. 

*  tbid.,  I  14. 
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"and  in  its  practical  working,  which  had  serious 
consequences;  and  to  these  we  must  next  turn. 

There  are  two  conditions  apart  from  which 
government  by  a  great  assembly  cannot  be  ima- 
gined to  have  any  chance  of  success.  One  is  the 
existence  of  a  responsible  ministry,  changeable, 

|Of  course,  from  time  to  time,  but  entrusted  with  a 
real  leadership  so  long  as  it  is  in  oflSce.  The  other 
is  the  confinement  of  the  functions  of  the  Assembly 
to  the  decision  of  main  issues,  the  detailed  applica- 
tion of  its  resolutions  being  left  to  responsible 
and  expericnocd  officials  or  departments,  with 
reasonable  freedom  of  action.     Tliese  two  condi- 

ytions  were  very  imperfectly  fulfilled  in  Athens. 

^Almost  all  officers  of  State,  except  the  generals, 
were  elected  by  lot ;  so  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  their  fitness  for  office. '  ^here  was  no  ministry 
with  the  duty  of  giving  advice  to  the 
Pco[)Ic.  Everyone  of  the  thousands  of  members 
of  the  Assembly  stood  theoretically  on  precisely 
the  same  level  of  opport,unity  and  responsibility. 
No  one  could  be  called  upon  to  make  a  proposal; 

.and  though  in  strict  law  no  measure  could  be 

|fcrought  forward  without  a  preliminary  resolution 
of  the  CouJicil  of  Five  Hundred,  and  business  no 
doubt  began  with  the  i>ropounding  of  such  a  reso- 
lution for  discussion,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Assembly  had  unrestricted  powcT  of  amendment 

fUpon  the  proposition  of  any  member — the  dis- 

rcussions  on  the  Peace  of  Philocratcs  illustrate  this' 
'  See  laocr.,  de  Pate,  {  aj.  'Sec  below,  pp.  249  ff. 
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— «nd  no  obligation  was  apparently  felt  by  the 
Assembly  to  give  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
any  more  respectful  attention  (as  embodying  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had  presumably  considered 
the  matter  with  care)  than  it  gave  to  the  wildest 
suggestion  made  by  a  popular  speaker  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  The  administrative  work  of  the 
Council,  which  had  to  see  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  Assembly  were  carried  out,  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary information  and  materials  for  discussion,  and 
to  perfonn  many  of  the  duties  which  in  modem 
countries  fall  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
Civil  Service,  does  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
surprisingly  well  done,  coniudering  the  nature  of 
the  body.  For,  annually  elected  by  lot  as  it  was,' 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  it  would  be  specially 
qualified  to  advise;  and  since  it  transacted  most  of 
its  duties  by  means  of  committees  which  changed 
ten  times  a  year,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  main- 
tain any  continuous  or  definite  policy.  Fur- 
ther, although  on  the  whole  it  did  its  work  well,  it 
could  only  lake  action  within  the  terms  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly ;  and  had  it  made  any 
attempt  to  frame  or  carry  through  a  policy,  the 
attempt  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  an 
oligarchical  encroachment  upon  the  absolute 
rights  of  the  People,  which  the  Assembly  jealously 
maintained. 

The  want  of  a  ministry  left  the  Assembly  the 
victim  of  its  own  inconsisteiKjy,  and  of  the  ^'aiying 

•Note}. 
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moods  of  successive  meetings;  and  not  only  could 
no  continuity  of  policj'  be  relied  upon  froin  such  a 
body,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  there  might  be 
no  policy  forthcoming  at  all,  simply  because  no 
one  was  under  any  obligation  to  make  a  motion ' ; 
or  that  the  measures  resolved  upon  might  be  left 
imperfect,  because,  though  a  resolution  to  take 
some  important  step  had  been  passed,  the  neces- 
sary subsidiary  resolutions  as  to  ways  and  means 
had  been  omitted,  or  inadequate  provision  made'; 
and  in  fact  resolutions  as  to  ways  and  means, 
which  in\'olved  personal  service  as  well  as  taxation, 
might  easily  be  so  unpopular  that  only  a  courageous 
man  would  move  them;  while  the  administrative 
officials  did  not  dare  to  act  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Assembly,  even  to  provide  means  to  carry 
out  the  Assembly's  own  decrees.  In  the  fifth 
century  a  certain  continuity  had  been  secured  by 
the  frequent  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the 
office  of  general — nearly  all  other  officials  being 
appointed  by  lot;  but  in  the  fourth  centurj*  the 
generals,  though  many  of  than  were  frequently 
re-dected,  came  to  be  more  and  more  professional 
soldiers,  and  less  and  less  politicians;  and  when 
not  engaged  in  war  on  behalf  of  Athens,  they  were 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  fighting  on  behalf  of  some 
other  power  until  Athens  had  need  of  their  services 
again,  or  enjoying  life  in  some  quarter  where  they 

■CoR)p*re  the  nlenn  o{  all  partira  and  i>er3C4ia  after  tha 
JIMW  of  Philip's  occiipotion  of  Elntcia  arrived.  Dwn.,  i«  Cor., 
fli69S.  •Rccbclow.pp.  I95.at5,4a7. 
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were  not  exposed  to  critical  eyes.  We  hear  very 
little,  during  this  jxaiod,  of  the  advice  of  gt-nerals 
to  the  Assembly,  though  Phccion  when  necessary 
played  the  part  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a 
soldier,  ^he  only  chance  of  a  continuous  and 
consistent  policy  lay  in  the  possibility  of  some 
'orator  or  ^^^J^^^^^imatl  vL-inniTij;  Lhe  e^r  (^f  tho  .\sse[^ 

hly    ^hrniigh   a   ^tnffj^^rilly   Tnng-^rin.^ ,   ^;ithpr   hy 


force  of  character  or  by  playing  successfully  upon 
the  desires  of  the  majority;  and  it  is  because 
Callislratus,  Aristophon,  liubulus,  and  Demos- 
thenes were  able  each  to  secure  a  certain  degree 
of  influence  for  scvcTal  years,  that  the  acts  of  the 
Athenian  People  during  the  fourth  century  are 
not  merely  a  chaotic  and  incoherent  succession. 
I^vcn  so.  the  moods  of  the  Assembly  made  the 
statesman's  tasK  an  unenviable  one;  we  find  no 
liMV  Ir'vity  .inil  inrniTitqpry,  and  murh   jealousy 

of  powerful  men;  and  the  means  to  which  states- 
men were  forced  to  resort,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  inlluence  long  enough  to  dve  anv  policy  a 
fair  trial,  were  often  of  a  regrettable  kind. 

The  defects  of  the  system  of  discusaon  by  a 
popular  Assembly  were  necessarily  increased  by 
the  drcumstances  of  a  time  when  the  relations 
between  the  scif-eral  States  of  Greece  were  hostile, 
or  at  least  needed  skilful  handling.  The  most 
democratic  of  modem  States  do  not  allow  the 
details  of  intCTnational  politics  or  projected 
mititarj'  and  naval  movements  to  be  settled  by 
public  disaission:  such  subjects  arc  wholly  un- 
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.fitted  for  such  treatment.  Any  delicacy  of  hand- 
ling, and  the  tact  wliich  often  saves  a  sittiation, 
are  under  such  circumstances  out  of  the  question; 

I  And  though  the  value  of  such  tact  was  well  known 
in  Athens  (for  instance,  from  the  occasions  when 
Callistratus  went  as  envoy  to  Sparta,  and  Thrnsy- 
bulus  to  Thebes)  the  knowledge  did  not  ordinarily 
lead  the  Athenians  to  entrust  their  foreign  affairs 
to  responsible  ministers  and  give  them  a  free  hand. ' 
This  would  have  been  imjiossibly  oligarchical,  and 

r  might  evea  have  been  thought  to  point  towards 

'  granny,  >fio  the  Athenians  paid  for  the  logical 
carrying  out  of  their  democratic  principles  by  the 
incompetent  management  of  their  foreign  and 

,  imlitaTy  atTairs.  Philip  had  tact  enough' but  tact 
i&A  virtue  of  individuals,  not  of  crowds.  ^ 
V  The  infrequency  of  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly, 
which  took  place  rather  less  often  than  once  a 
week,  was  also  a  great  disadvantage.  Internal 
affairs  may  perhaps  be  managed  by  such  meetings; 
but  not  military  or  international  affairs,  in  which 
not  only  secrecy,  but  rapidity  and  the  power  of 
adapting  measures  to  swiftly  changing  situations 
arc  often  everything.  ]  Demosthenes  mere  than 
once'  insists  on  the  advantage  which  Philip  pos- 

'Ttic  greit  cxi-tplion  is  the  rninsion  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebe* 

injJ'^Cscclidow.  p.  3r3).Sui)<lwaIl  (op.<if.)i;bowi>  thntlhirainbas* 

,  Itlec  the  Kcncrals,  wore  nsually  drawn  from  thf  propertied 

F«tu9»— Ricb  penons  alone  could  afford  tin-  incidental  expenses 

foT  thmc  offices — aaA  this  may  hav«  increased  the  jcatciiurf  of  the 

■  faaanhly  towards  Ibcm. 

»£.(..  lie  FaU.  /-<(.,  IS  t&^  0.;  Mmp.  ^  136, 227  f..  eta. 
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teesed  in  being  absolute  master  of  his  own  pUms. 
under  no  necessity  to  make  them  ptiblic  until  the 
right  time  came,  and  able  to  modify  them  at  any 
time  without  consulting  any  one.  Extraordinary 
assemblies  might  be  and  sonictimes  were  sum- 
moned, but  apparently  only  to  deal  with  ^edally 
important  and  sudden  crises. 

Aristotle'  speaks  of  the  system  of  election  by 
lot  and  the  popular  control  of  the  law-courts  as 
the  two  chief  marks  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
People.  The  former  merely  reduced  the  chances 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  qualified  persons;  but 
the  part  which  was  played  in  political  life  by  the 
hiw-courts  was  positively  mischievous.  A  states- 
man might  of  course  be  quite  rightly  brought 
before  the  law-courts;  and  some  specific  charge 
had  always  to  be  made.'  But  when,  whatever 
the  q)ccific  charge,  the  issue  at  stake  was  in  reality 
whether  he  should  be  punished  as  a  criminal 
because  his  policy  was  unpopular  or  had  led  to 
failure  in  one  respect  or  another,  it  is  plain  that 
criminal  procedure  was  being  applied  to  cases  for 
which  it  was  quite  unfitted.  If  a  statesman  had 
committed  a  crime,  it  was  right  to  punish  him  like 
any  other  man ;  but  because  the  policy  for  which, 

'  Ar,  Pot..  IV  (VI).  1300a,  13018,  etc. 

•Tl»e  cummonesl  (onn  0(  pnxwciliiis  "»»  probably  thftt  of 
prnaociitinn  nt  Uic  end  of  the  tenure  of  some  o6Bcv.  when  th« 
BoanI  ot  Audlton  who  t««iv«l  the  retiring  official'*  report 
uk«d  if  may  one  had  any  cIuuk«  to  make,  and  i(  so,  rcfcnvd  the 
nwtter  to  a  jury. 
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on  his  proposal,  the  Assembly  had  made  itself 
respoDsible  had  resulted  othenvise  than  liad  been 
expected,  the  statesman  did  not  on  that  account 
deserve  a  heavy  fine  or  banishment  or  execution — 
least  of  all  when  the  mood  in  which  the  jury  was 
led  to  condemn  him  might  be  merely  a  transient 
one,  due  to  circumstances  which  would  be  sure 
to  change  and  cause  them  to  regret  their  action. 
The  list  of  statesmen  and  generals  who  were  tried 
and  condemned  during  the  fourth  century  includes 
nearly  all  of  those  who  displayed  any  ability,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  consequences  of  failure 
would  not  be  (as  in  modem  States),  at  the  worst, 
dismissal  from  office  and  the  obligation  to  cross 
from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  but  death 
or  banishment  or  financial  ruin,  must  have  been 
paralysing  to  any  but  the  bravest,  and  must  often 
have  prevented  the  statesman  and  the  general 
from  taking  the  risks  which  any  honest  man  in 
such  positions  must  from  time  to  time  face. 

Nor  were  the  courts  representative  of  the  best 
side  of  public  opinion,  or  even  of  public  opinion 
as  a  whole.  The  enormous  size  of  the  juries  might 
at  first  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  vould  be  other- 
wise. But  sitting  on  juries  took  time,  and  was 
only  attractive  to  those  who  could  not  turn  their 
time  to  more  profitable  account.  For  the  jurors' 
daily  pay  was  still  only  three  obols — a  sum  which 
was  probably  less  than  half  the  wage  of  an  unskilled 
labourer :  and  such  an  inducement  would  not  appeal 
to  any  but  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  poor  and  the 
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idle.  "^  The  cJiaracter  of  the  juries  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  arguments  which  even  leading 
men  thought  fit  to  address  to  them.  (They  were 
told,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  unless  they 
fined  the  accused  heavily  there  wmild  not  be 
sufficient  money  to  pay  their  fees.)  "^ndeed  the 
whole  tone  of  the  political  oratory  addressed  to 
the  courts  is  (with  certain  notable  exceptions) 
lower  than  that  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Assembly.  It  is  evident  that  the  orators  had  to 
deal  with  those  who  enjoyed  vulgarities  and  sensa- 
tional pictures  in  black-and-white,  in  which  truth 
coimted  for  less  than  dramatic  effect.  Pacts 
could  be  misrepresented  with  impunity.and  appeals 
made  to  passion,  to  a  degrt-e  unparalleled  in  the 
Assembly;  the  state  of  popular  feeling  at  the 
moment  counted  more  than  anything  else;  and 
the  jury  were  continually  encouraged  to  consider 
not  whether  the  accused  was  guilty  of  the  charge 
made  against  him,  but  whether  he  was  not  as 
black  in  character  as  a  man  could  be,  or  at  least 
black  enough  to  be  got  rid  of  for  good,  when  in 
fact  he  might  be  merely  of  a  respectable  polour 
which  at  the  moment  was  out  of  fashion/  Add 
to  this  that  the  juries  were  likely  to  have  little 
knowledge  of  law  beyond  what  the  advocates  on 
either  side  chose  to  supply  to  them,  that  they  had 
nevertheless  to  decide  questions  of  law  as  well  as 
of  fact,  and  that  the  verdict  was  subject  to  no 
rc\'isiorv— and  the  evils  of  the  system  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  '^ 
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Moreover,  apart  from  the  bad  influence  of  such 
a  ^stcm  upon  statesmen  in  full  career,  the  evil 
^fects  of  the  actual  verdicts  are  only  too  evident. 
/  The  condemned  man  was  often  driven  into  exile 
^either  by  the  fear  of  a  death  senlcnoe,  or  by  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  which  he  could  not  possibly 
pay.  Such  political  exile  was  the  curse  of  Athen- 
ian public  life.  NOne  after  another,  the  ablest 
men  were  removed  from  the  service  of  the  State, 
which  might  have  the  utmost  need  of  them  before 
many  months  or  years  had  elapsed.  Without  a 
proper  minislrj',  the  value  of  "His  Majesty's 
Opposition"  could  not,  of  course,  be  appreciated; 
and  in  Athens  the  effect  of  the  hot-headed  oratory 
of  the  prosecutor  and  the  inflammable  passions 
of  the  jurj'  was  often  to  make  permanent  wliat 
ought  to  have  been  at  most  a  temporary  retirement 
from  the  leadership  of  affairs. 

The  defects  of  the  Athenian  jury-system  were 
not  restricted  in  their  results  to  the  law-courts. 
For  it  was  from  the  jurors  for  each  year  that  the 
Nomothetic  were  chosen,  with  whom  there  rested 
the  power  to  repeal  or  to  retain  laws.  The  As* 
senibly  merely  decided  whether  each  Rroup  of  laws 
should  remain  unchanged,  or  whether  changes 
shoiald  be  permitted  diuing  the  current  year.  The 
proposers  and  opponents  of  new  laws,  or  of  altera- 
tions in  the  old,  then  api>carcd  before  the  Nomo- 
theue;  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  trial, 
after  which  the  Nomothcta;  pave  a  final  decision. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  intelligence 
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of  the  People  as  a  whole  was  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  legislation  any  more  than 
m  the  administration  of  justice. 
/  We  pass  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
Athenian  State,  The  general  principle  underly- 
ing them  was  that  the  ordinarj'  expenses  of  a  time 
of  peace  should  be  provided  for  from  the  produce 
of  such  public  property  as  the  mines  of  Laurium, 
and  the  rent  of  pubUc  lands;  or  by  indirect  taxes, 
such  as  harbour-  and  market-dues,  percentages 
charged  on  sales  by  auction,  and  the  like;  except 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  great  public  festivals, 
and  the  duty  of  managing  them,  was  imposed  in 
the  form  of  "liturgies,"  or  compulsory  burdens, 
upon  wealthy  citizens,  who  had  to  serve  as  choregi 
at  the  Dionj-siac  festivals,  or  as  stewards  of  the 
games,  or  in  sundry  other  capacities,  and  to  bear 
the  expenses  which  their  duties  entailed.  But 
indirect  taxes  could  not  be  increased  without 
becoming  too  serious  a  burden  upon  trade;  and 
therefore  any  extraordinary  expenses,  such  as 
those  of  a  time  of  war,  were  met  by  a  special  direct 
tax  upon  capital,  while  the  upkeep  ot^the  fleet  was 
a  liturgy  laid  upon  the  rich  in  turn.      / 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  collection  of  the 
war-tax  was  organised  in  the  year  378-7,  by  the 
creation  of  the  Symmories;  and  that  the  sj-stem  of 
collection  worked  well  on  the  whole  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  when  Androtion, 
Timocrates,  and  others  were  appointed  to  get  in 
arrears  of  payment,  extending  over  a  good  many 
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years,  the  total  arrears  amounted  to  fourteen 
talents  only,  out  of  three  hundred  that  had  been 
demanded  in  the  time'  The  war-tax,  moreover, 
was  not  necessarily  burdensome,  though  it  might 
become  so;  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes  it  seems 
not  to  have  exceeded  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  assessed  value  of  his  property,  in  the  ten  yeam 
during  which  he  was  under  guardianship./  But  it 
was  in  theory  an  extraordinary  tax;  there  was  no 
permanent  revenue  applicable  to  military  pur- 
poses, and  no  regular  accumulation  of  a  surplus 
for  use  in  emergencies.^  Eubulus  (for  reasons 
which  vfUl  appear  later)  avoided  resorting  to  the 
war-tax  as  far  as  he  could;  but  the  result  was  that 
the  generals  were  vcr>-  inadequately  supplied  with 
funds,  and  had  to  take  to  irregular  methods  of 
obtaining  them.  How  far  the  contributions  of  the 
allies  who  joined  in  the  second  Athenian  Confeder- 
acy were  at  the  disposal  of  Athens  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  show.  It  is  probable  that  the  consent 
of  the  Synod  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  was  strictly  required  before 
any  application  of  these  funds  could  be  made; 
though  in  the  year  341  Demosthenes  evidently 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  using  them  to 
maintain  the  Athenian  supremacy  In  the  Cher- 
sonese. '  But  these  funds  were  vcr>'  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  Social  War.    Before  this  war  they 

■  Dem,,  in  Andioi,,  {44.  Thp  cxitct  date  of  tlie  CommusiMi 
and  the  prectM.'  dmimstancM  of  iu  appointment  &t«  much 
disputed,  btit  the  fiKUCctkrepUin  enoush.  *Dt  Clitts.,% 31. 


Damtatktma 


Ittd  amomted  to  ^d  taksts  jwaiiy;  sftcnmds 
O^  feS  at  onoB  to  BJocty.  aod  in  346  the  aton  ««s 
Oft  BKifp  ******  aCTty  takots.' 

The  tiknmhie  lyrtem,  nnder  wliidi  the  fleet 
WM  equipped  and  manned,  bad  abo  Boioos  fl^ecc& 
In  fonner  ttmes.  a  RDgJe  citizen  had  beoi  told  off 

the  end  cf  the  Pdopoonestan  War,  the  wealth  of 
the  ridier  dtizcns  had  gieathr  diminished,  and  it 
was  found  necetta/y  to  authorise  the  sharing  of 
the  re^KHUibility  for  each  ship  by  two  citizens, 
eadi  <A  wbotn  commanded  in  turn.  Any  one  who 
thought  himsetl  unjustly  called  upon  could  chal- 
lenge another,  whom  he  coofidered  to  be  better 
qualified  for  the  task,  either  to  imdertake  the 
trierarchy  or  to  exchange  property  with  him. 
(How  this  right  was  abused  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Demoitbenes  by  Aphobus  and  his  friends  we 
have  already  seen.) 

The  first  great  defect  in  this  system  lay  in  the 
delay  which  it  involved.'  Not  only  had  the 
AaKmbly  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  ships 
required,  and  the  proportions  of  citizens,  resident 
ftlieni,  and  mercenaries  to  be  called  upon  to  serve 
in  them— a  malttr  upon  which  they  were  liable 
to  change  their  minds  more  than  once  before  doing 
anything, — but  time  had  to  be  given  in  which 


■  VBacli.,  it    Fall,  Lti-.  |  71 ;  comp.  Busolt,  Diu  ta>nl.  Alh. 
5ta»ww(.  pp.  7»3.  714- 

•Comp.  Otta.,  dt  Pais.  Ug.,  H  185-6:  Phil.  I.,  i  36. 
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exchanges  of  property  could  be  made,  and  persons 
whose  means  were  not  immediately  forthcoming 
could  get  them  in  readiness  to  discharge  the  liturgy. 
There  was  also  great  difficulty  in  procuring  rowers 
and  crew.  Those  whose  names  were  on  the  lists 
drawn  up  by  public  officials  were  often  inefficient, 
and  a  public-spirited  trierarch  often  preferred  to 
hire  others.  In  either  case  the  arrangement 
between  the  captain  and  the  rowers  was  a  personal 
one,  and  the  rowers  were  liable  to  desert  if  they 
had  the  chance,  especially  if  they  were  not  punctu* 
ally  paid  or  had  other  causes  for  dissatisfaction. 
Again,  the  dilatoriness  of  unwilling  trierarchs, 
though  after  a  certain  point  it  became  punish- 
able by  law,  was  a  further  source  of  delays.  It 
also  happened  not  infrequently  that  trierarchs  en- 
trusted their  duties  to  a  contractor,  who  equipped 
the  vessel  and  commanded  it  for  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  and  recouped  himself  by  committing 
acts  of  piracy  at  the  expense  of  friend  and  foe 
alike. '  The  financial  and  other  difficulties  were 
sometimes  so  great  that  the  State  was  obliged  to 
ask  i>atriotic  persons  to  volunteer  to  be  trierarchs, 
as  happened  in  the  year  358-7,  when  Demosthenes 
was  one  of  those  who  volunteered,  and  served  (as 
co-trierarch  with  Philinus)  in  the  expedition  to 
Eubcea.' 


■Tlicaie  points  ore  amply  iUuittntled  by  the  Speech  OA  th* 
Triorarchic  Crf>wn,  .inil  tho  .SpccchM  (wrongly  aaciibed  to 
Dcmoatbcnes)  asaiiiitt  Polyc!«,  and  agiinst  Eiien;us  and  Mncsi- 
bclua.  '  Dcm.,  m  Mtidiam,  \  i6l. 
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In  the  same  year,  in  view  of  the  grave  financial 
situation  produced  by  the  Social  War,  a  law  pro- 
posed by  Periander  assimilated  the  tricrarchic 
system  to  that  by  which  the  war-tax  was  collected. 
Twenty  Boards  or  Symmories  were  established  to 
provide  the  sums  necessary  for  the  equipment  of 
the  triremes;  there  were  sixty  persons  in  each 
Board,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  liable  for 
Irierarchy  was  therefore  1200.  The  management 
within  each  Board  rested  with  the  richer  men 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  to 
advance  the  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  war-tax) ; 
but  they  used  their  power  to  escape  their  own  share 
of  payment — all  members  paid  the  same  share, 
whatever  their  property — and  so  to  overburden 
their  poorer  colleagues.  The  plan  (which  still 
continued  to  be  commonly  adopted)  by  which 
the  work  of  equipment  was  provided  for  by  con- 
tract, and  was  rather  a  matter  of  business  than  of 
personal  interest  or  patriotism,  was  doubtless  an 
unfortunate  one,  and  in  general  the  company-^rs- 
tem  must  have  diminished  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of 
the  service.  But  for  the  moment  it  provided  what 
was  most  of  all  needed — a  businesslike  method 
of  getting  the  funds  required  for  the  navy. 

The  worst  element,  perhaps,  in  the  Athenian 
financial  system  was  the  distribution  of  "Theoric 
money  "  to  the  citizens  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the 
pubhc  festivals.  The  exact  place  of  the  Theoric 
Fund  in  relation  to  the  general  revenues  of  the 
State  has  been  much  disputed.     But  it  would 
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appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  the 
Assembly  passed  a  Budget,  allocating  to  special 
purposes  and  to  particular  funds  as  much  as  was 
required  by  each;  and  that  the  surplus  or  unal- 
located revenues  passed  in  time  of  war  into  the 
military  chest,  in  time  of  peace  into  the  Thcoric 
Fund,  and  that  from  the  latter  they  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  citizens.  This  distribution  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  strongly  demo- 
cratic politician  Agyrrhius,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  to  have  been  a  revival  in  principle, 
if  not  in  detail,  of  distributions  which  had  been 
made  in  the  previous  century , '  and  we  shall  see 
that  about  the  time  at  which  Demosthenes  came 
forward,  a  special  law  was  passed  increasing  the 
sums  distributed,  including  (probably)  a  limited 
allocation  to  militarj-  purposes  in  the  Budget,  and 
providing  that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  should 
always  pass  intt)  the  Theoric,  not  into  the  military 
fund.*  No  doubt  the  distribution  had  a  certain 
religious  colour.  The  festivals  were  all  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  and  there  was  at  least  a  feeling  that 
their  hearty  celebration  was  likely  to  bring  good 
luck.*     But    however    strongly    piety    might    be 

*  Coiap.  Mouki  {Eabvlut  von  ProbaSinthoi  u.  stiMt  Pinant- 
polUik,  pp.  49  it.)  who  shows  that  the  distribution  of  Theoric 
money  was  probably  begun  by  PericlM.  and  wasdutinct  from  the 
distributions  in  ralld  ot  poverty  instituted  by  Clcophoo. 

» Sec  below,  Ch.  IV..  p,  la?- 

iTht  (colinR  was  not  very  deep;  tind  the  shoIlowneB  of  the 
religious  aentiinunt  in  rcKari]  to  the  fvstivmla  is  shown  by  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Anajtiniimcs'  Art  of  RtulcrK,  ch.  ij. 
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pleaded  in  favour  of  tbe  dtstribation,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  pleasure  rather  than  paety  was 
the  basis  of  its  popitlaiity.  and  tbe  rigidity  of  the 
law  which  enjoined  it  was  a  great  disadvantage 
to  tbe  State.  Wc  have  here  one  indicatioii  amoi^ 
many  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Athenian  denKxracy 
to  put  the  [Measure  of  the  moment  in  any  but  tbe 
first  place.  In  358  there  appears  for  the  first  time 
a  special  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  Theoric 
Fund,  ten  in  number,  appointed  to  hold  office  for 
four  years,  after  which  they  were  not  re-eligible. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  a  capable  financier, 
elected  a  member  of  this  Board,  was  able  to 
control  its  policy,  and  that  even  when  his  own 
term  of  office  was  over,  he  might  maintain  his 
control  through  the  election  <rf  one  of  his  sympa- 
thisers. Thus  Eubulus  was  a  member  of  the 
Theoric  Commission  from  354  to  350,  and  his 
supporter  Aphobctus  (the  brother  of  ^Eschines) 
from  350  to  346,'  vEschines'  tells  us  that  the 
members  of  this  Board,  "owing  to  the  confidence 
which  tbe  people  placed  in  Eubulus,"  held  all  the 
Important  financial  offices'  of  State  between  them, 


■  Othen  who  wort  taeaititn  of  tlw  Cummhiiau  were  Diopban- 
tn*  ot  SpbcttuB.  358  U>  JS4:  Ophibodotut,  346  to  342;  and 
DwnnrtliwiP*,  338  10334. 

•  In  Cm.,  bs- 

•  Socfa  u  tbe  oScai  of  tbe  Apod«ct«.  wlia  leorivcd  the  incom- 
ifiK  tvoAi:  ud  of  Uw  Ffaiuckl  Socretaiy  {trriypa^ah)  wboae 
biulDMi  wu  to  nport  tha  lUto  of  pnblk  fund*  to  the  Pttopk. 
fiicbines  ny*  that  tbie  Mate  o(  thbci  coollBiMd  "until  the  laff 
«f  H«COB>Mi  **>  PMMd,"  Ja  unUI  titer  336. 
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and  controlled  practically  the  whole  administra- 
tion. It  was  not  until  a  year  or  so  before  the 
battle  of  Chreroneia  that  Demosthenes  succeeded 
in  applying  the  Theoric  money  to  military  pur- 
poses; and  the  continuance  of  the  Theoric  Board 
shows  that  the  distributions  were  afterwards  re- 
vived. Shortly  after  the  battle  there  appears  a 
separate  Treasurer  of  the  Militarj*  Fund,  appointed 
for  four  years  at  a  time.  * 

It  should  be  added  that  special  needs  might  be 
met  by  the  assignment  of  special  commissions  to 
individuals  or  to  small  groups  of  persons.  Thus 
we  hear  of  Commissioners  of  Walls,  of  Dockyards, 
and  of  the  Fleet;  of  Superintendents  of  the  Corn- 
Supply  (an  office  held  in  357-6  by  Callisthenes, 
and  in  338-7  by  Demosthenes);  and  of  Other 
specially  commissioned  officials. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary matters.  The  two  points  which  arc  of  most 
importance  are  the  comparative  independence 
of  the  generals,  and  the  employment  of  mercena- 
ries, who  fonned  the  larger  proportion  of  almost 
every  force.  /The  great  generals  of  this  period, 
though  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  loyalty, 
were  not  so  closely  attached^  to  the  city  as  those 
of  the  fifth  century  had  been  :bv,  rather,  a  distinc- 
tion appears  to  have  grown  up  between  the  rela- 
tively independent  general  who  was  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  war,  and  his  nominal  colleagues  who 

'Note  4. 
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'  had  to  organise  the  preparations  for  war  at  home 
and  to  perform  various  duties  of  a  civil  rather 
than  of  a  mihtary  character. '  The  militant 
genera],  as  a  rule,  came  less  frequently  to  Athens. 
He  might  of  course  be  recalled  and  put  on  his 
trial  like  any  other  officer  of  the  State,  and  the 
Athenians  got  rid  of  some  of  their  most  capable 
commanders  by  this  means.  But  for  the  most 
part  he  was  closely  attached  to  his  men ;  and,  if 
not  employed  in  the  service  of  Athens,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  for  them  under  other  masters 
.the  work  and  the  pay  which  they  expected.* 
/  The  day  of  professional  armies,  and  of  an  almost 
^egimraital  organisation  of  mercenaries,  each  body 
having  its  general  or  captain,  had  now  begun.  /The 
soldier  came  less  and  less  into  touch  with  ciW}'  life ; 
and  we  hear  of  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Chares,  and 
others,  when  unemployed,  living  away  from 
Athens.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  generals  who 
were  both  indispensable  and  independent  were 
often  regarded  by  the  democracy  with  a  certain 
mistrust,  while  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
their  indispensableness,  they  were  flattered  and 
complimented  and  were  awarded  distinctions  in  a 
way  which  Demosthenes  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
a  vigorous  and  self-reliant  people* 

■  Camp,,  Dem.,  Phil.  I,  {36.  Pliilip  b  said  to  have  expressed 
his,  surprJM  that  the  Athcniaiu  could  find  ten  soDfrals  overy 
ytaj,  when  b«  had  found  but  one  in  all  his  life,  vii.,  PKrmenio 
(P\vt..  A pophth.  Phil.,  ia). 

•Comp.  Dem..  Olynlh.  H.  {  28. 

•  See  TheopompuB.  fr.  loj  (Oxford  Text).  •  Note  5. 
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A  number  of  causes  had  contribuwitt^  the  change 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Atftetjiiin  army 
came  to  be  commonly  composed  of  inciipcnaries. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Athenian  citizen  had  become 
much  less  ready  to  serve  in  person.  Tliat  the  be$t 
educated  and  most  philosophic  minds  tended  to 
think  lightly  of  military  power  and  imperial  aki>s', 
counted  for  something;  for  it  could  not  be  withoirt^ 
effect  tliat  the  great  teachers  did  not  intimately 
connect  the  good  life  of  the  individual  with  such 
ideals.  (But  it  counted  for  much  more,  that  the 
Athenians  were  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  business,  and  found  that  their  busi- 
ness must  go  to  pieces  if  they  were  continuously 
absent  for  any  length  of  lime  on  military  ser- 
vice; and  their  reluctance  naturally  increased,  as 
campaigning-seasons  became  longer,  and  military 
operations  ceased  to  be  confined  to  a  few  months 
of  the  summer. '    / 

/  In  the  second  place,  the  art  of  fighting  had 
become  much  more  specialised,  and  the  trained 
skill  of  the  professional  soldier  had  become  almost 
necessary.!  New  weapons,  new  and  Ixjtter  organ- 
ised kinds  of  troops,  were  employed,  and  every 
arm  of  the  force  needed  practice  and  training. » 
The  old  conventional  methods  of  warfare  had  given 
way  to  tactics  of  a  more  ingenious  kind;  and  had 
the  citizens  of  Athens  been  willing  to  ser\-e  in 
larger  numbers,  they  could  not  have  supplied  all 
that  was  needed  in  an  army  of  the  fourth  century. 

•  Sec  Dcm..  Phil.  III.,  »  48.  49-  '  'i'J-.  H47.  49- 
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VIn  the  thjf3  place,  there  was  an  abundance  of 

men  rea.<^.  to  be  employed  as  mercenaries.  Un 
former;' -tlliys  the  surplus  population  had  been 
draftpd..6ff  by  emigration  to  newly  founded  colo- 
ni^.  3ut  the  available  sites  for  colonisation  had 
all  been  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  population 
-^iitinucd  to  grow,  while  the  supply  of  home-grown 
;cbm  in  most  parts  of  Greece  diminished  rather 
than  increased.  The  pressure  was  particularly 
felt  among  the  agricultural  peoples,  with  whom 
the  food-supply  was  not  adequate  for  the  numbers 
and  was  not  so  easily  supplemented  by  imported 
com,  since  the  imported  com  was  mostly  used  up 
in  the  towns.  In  a  modem  State  there  would 
probably  have  been  an  inflow  into  the  towns  to 
find  work.  To  some  extent  this  may  have  hap- 
pened in  Greece,  and  the  numbers  of  the  idle 
proletariat  were  possibly  swollen  by  such  immi- 
grations. But  in  the  towns  workmen  were  little 
needed,  owing  to  the  regular  employment  of 
slave-labour;  and  even  if  work  could  be  found, 
the  existence  of  slavery  was  botmd  to  keep  the 
wages  of  the  free  workmen  very  low  both  in  town 
and  country.'  It  was  more  profitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  exciting,  to  take  service  under 
a  captain  of  mercenaries,  and  to  fight  for  the  State 


*Thu  view  hiu  been  contradicted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  TAwmem  in 
the  Soci<dof<oi  Rrvtew,  vol.  ii,  N'os.  I  and  7  (1909).  In  spite  of 
his  cxtiwndy  interesUng  diacusiiun,  1  do  not  ihinic  tlial  the  facta 
which  he  adduoet  rcaJly  prove  his  «iBe.  On  the  wholf  matter, 
howevn,  a  mopD  complete  aiftin);  uf  tho  evidence  is  required. 
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which  would  bid  highest,  or  in  the  war  in  which 
there  was  likely  to  be  most  plunder.  Above  all, 
the  result  of  long  wars,  and  of  political  exile,  and 
of  the  revolutions  which  were  always  happening  in 
one  State  or  another  had  been  to  611  the  country 
with  homeless  men,  who  were  ready  enough  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  wage  offered,  and  for  the 
chance  of  adventure  and  booty.  But  though  the 
existence  of  men  eager  to  be  mercenary  s<rfdiers 
and  the  readiness  of  States  to  employ  Ihem  are 
easily  explained,  the  consequences  of  the  mercen- 
ary system  were  none  the  less  deplorable.  Though 
as  a  rule  the  Athenian  general  was  loyal  to  his 
employers,  he  was  partly  at  the  mercy  of  his  men, 
whose  allegiance  sat  more  loosely  upon  them; 
and  sometimes  (as  was  the  case  with  Charidcmus) 
it  mattered  as  little  to  him  as  to  them  for  whom 
they  fought.  Even  though  we  do  not  find  at  this 
period  any  conspicuous  instances  of  treachery  or 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  mercenarj-  armies,  it  is 
clear  from  many  statements  of  Demosthenes  and 
others  that  such  armies  could  not  be  expected  to 
share  the  intense  patriotism  of  a  citizen-force 
whose  own  interests  were  at  stake.  Ruskin,' 
in  a  remarkable  passage,  insists  that  the  soldier's 
business  is  not  killing,  but  being  killed.  The 
mercenary  soldier  probably  tended  to  take  the 
opposite  view.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mercenary 
must  be  always  fighting,  or  at  least  plundering. 
To  be  unemployed  meant  starvation.  The  mer- 
■  VnlotkitLast.fh.  \. 
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cenary  bands  which  roamed  over  Greece  were  a 
terror  to  all;  aud  if,  when  employed  by  Athens  or 
any  other  State,  they  were  not  punctually  paid, 
they  helped  themselves  at  the  expense  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.  The  allies  of  Athens,  Demosthenes ' 
says,  lived  in  deadly  fear  of  the  forces  that  Athens 
sent  out;  and  Athenian  statesmen  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  avoid  tlie  imposition  of 
taxes,  by  letting  tlie  commanders  and  armies  find 
supplies  for  themselves,  even  by  plundering  the 
towns  and  ships  of  the  allies. ' 

We  have  now  surveyed  some  of  the  principal 
aspects  of  the  public  life  of  Athens  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century;  and  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  Athenian  State  was  quite  unfitted  to  face 
the  impending  struggle  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  better  as  well  as  the  worse  elements  in  aristo- 
cracy had  been  thrown  away.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  democrac>'  in  which  the  share  taken  by  the 
People  in  government  was  confined  to  the  wise 
choice  of  responsible  leaders  and  the  determina- 
tion of  main  issues,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
detailed  and  practical  administration  was  placed 
in  skilled  hands  (of  course  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards), might  have  been  successful;  not  only 
because  the  part  played  by  Athens  herself  could 
have  been  better  regulated,  but  also  because 
skilled  statesmen  and  diplomatists  might  have 
brought  about  such  a  combination  of  all  the  Powers 

■  Dcm.,  JH  Ariil«cr.,i  139,  Phil.  I.,  {45;  d.  Iitocr.,  PhUippiu, 
IW  I.,  4t  Pau,  44-8.  •  Dem.,  dr  C)tn..  B  32-16. 
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as  no  Assembly  could  ever  have  achieved.  <^ut 
the  Athenian  democracy  could  never  have  trust4xl 
its  leaders  enough  to  give  them  a  sufficiently  free 
hand  in  the  conduct  of  military  and  international 
affairs;  and  its  failure  was  LiKely  due  to  its  deep- 
seated  jealousy  of  able  men^Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  there  would  have  been  a.  possibility  of  carry- 
ing out  reforms  in  many  departments  of  the  State, 
which  would  have  made  for  efficiency  and  success. 
What  reforms  were  needed.  Demosthenes,  among 
others,  shows  himself  well  aware ;  but  Demosthenes 
had  not  a  free  hand  until  it  was  too  late. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Athenians  was  not  unfounded.  The  possession 
of  great  or  uncontrolled  power  seems,  among  the 
Greeks,  to  have  been  extraordinarily  fatal  to 
character.  The  lesson  taught  by  tyrannies  and 
oligarfhies  was  that  power  and  selfishness  of  the 
most  brutal  kind  were  never  far  apart;  and  the 
few  instances  that  Greek  history  provided  of 
the  wise  and  public-spirited  lawgiver  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  diminish  the  effect  of  this  lesson.  But  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  Athenian  democracy  did 
not  realise  the  one  condition  without  which,  it 
would  seem,  any  democracy  must  go  down  in 
orescnce  of  able  and  determined  foes — the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  an  aristocracy  of  those  who 
have  the  power  to  think,  to  foresee,  to  plan,  and 
to  command. 

Another  consideration  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion.   In  time  of  peace,  government  by  general 
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discussion  is  conceivably  a  i)ossibIe  method.  But 
in  time  of  war,  when  men  throw  off  their  civilisa- 
tion and  revert  to  primitive  types  of  action,  the 
more  primitive  types  of  govemment  also  seem  to 
be  ncccssarj'  to  success ;  and  something  like  despot- 
ism— though  it  may  be  the  voluntarily  accepted 
despotism  of  the  best  or  ablest  men — can  alone  give 
a  State  the  coherence,  and  its  action  the  proi7ipt- 
ness  and  efTcctivencss,  without  which  failure  is 
almost  inevitable.  So  far  a  true  instinct  is  shown 
by  most  of  the  more  reflective  writers  of  the  fourth 
centuo".  in  the  strong  sentiment  which  ihoy 
display  in  favour  of  scvnc  kind  of  monarchy. 
Isocrates,  for  purposes  of  peace,  favours  a  kind 
of  popiilftriy  elected  aristocracy  of  those  whom  he 
regards  as  the  wisest  men  in  Athens;  but  when  he 
think-s  of  war,  turns  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  some  one  great  man — Jason  or  Dionyshis  or 
Philip  himself.  But  in  the  fourth  century  these 
wefe  only  the  impracticable  fancies  of  spectators. 
Most  of  those  who  were  engaged  on  the  Athenian 
side  in  the  game  of  politics  and  war  had  no  such 
sentiments;  and  the>'  lost  the  game. 

MOTES  TO  CHAPTER  lU 


I.  AcTTtliias (kc  «bov«^  p.  44}h*d  imde  the pfty  (w attcod* 
ance  three obob.  It  is  icnenlly  bdieved  that  by  tbemkldleal 
Itic  fourth  crniury  it  bad  bacBf^aed  tBooedncbow  (sbabab), 
in  o«6eT  that  the  miMDentioa  micht  oomtpoad  to  dw  rise  in 
vatee  and  tbe  fan  in  the  vahe  of  moeef  wUdi  had  talne  plan. 
Bat  tfcte  is  dfBied  by  Bnuadb  (Pauly-Wisaam.  Raar-Ew^Klf^MK, 
s. «.  Bkltleaia]  aodSaodirall  {Epi^uplHidK  Bruritf  *w  w«mI- 
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pttiliicien  Gtschichte  Alliens,  p.  68).  Sundwall  soctns  to  me  to 
uodcrratc  thc^  pii-poniicmncc  of  the  mosses  in  llic  As^mbly. 

S.  On  tl)is  mibjiKt  ox  rspeciully  Kaussouitlei,  La  nr  munici- 
•  fid*  en  Atttque.  Sundwoll  [op.  ttt.,  p.  56)  thinks  that  it  wu  only 
tlioM  who  belonged  U>  the  strata  or  aociuty  above  the  poo««et  Uiat 
took  Tnucfa  part  dther  in  locul  or  in  State  aRuirs.  Even  so,  local 
politics  woiiM  educate  a  large  number  of  mccnbcrs  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  the  Sp«xh  aguiast  Eubulides  shows  llul  men  who  were 
quite  poof  might  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  their  dcm';. 

J.  SundwuU  shows  tliuc  the  proporli6i)  of  men  of  some 
property  was  in  all  proliability  larger  in  the  Council  than  in  the 
Assembly,  No  doubt  the  number  of  such  persons  who  would  bo 
httcrestvd  in  politics  and  wotild  fed  Ibemsclves  able  to  take  part 
in  the  od  ministration  would  he  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of 
tlie  politically -minded  memben  of  the  poorer  dass:  and  so  the 
operation  of  the  lot  vroutd  not  be  quite  so  haphazhrd  as  would 
seem  probable  at  Tiivt  sight.  But  even  so,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  majority  wguld  be  fit  for  their  work :  and  though  such  a 
method  o(  BcleclioD  mt^ht  leom  to  be  tht  logical  oonsctiucuce  of 
denoctocy,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  sIHicr.  (It  wax  no  doubt 
deliberately  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  men 
of  ability  from  obtaining  continuous  influenue.) 

4.  There  is  not  suflicient  cTound  for  dating  u  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Ad- 
mtnittration  (i  iti  rs  iMriiaa)  which  Gnt  appears  in  312-1 — 
possibly  iu  substitulioin  for  the  Tlieorie  Board,  of  which  we  hnr 
iK>  more  after  that  time.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Tbeoric 
Board  and  other  fiaancial  offices,  sec  Sundwalj,  iff.  dr.,  pp. 41-43, 
and  Francotle,  Ltt  Ftnavtes  de)  Ciils  Graiuti  (cap.  pp.  313  H.), 
in  whose  pnerai  nearly  all  the  cvidcnoc  will  be  found,  rersusuu 
{fltOeniifU  Atktnt,  pp,  47^-5)  atlcmpts,  but  inconclusively,  to 
disprove  the  four  years'  tenure  o(  the  Th™ric  Conimisoionets. 
UotcM  (CtifriJai  «oit  Probahnlkes  und  ittiu  Finatspohtik)  also 
diaciuaes  the  various  questions  raised,  but  on  a  number  of  points 
1 UD  unable  to  agree  with  him.  In  view  of  the  want  of  evidence 
ftttd  the  compli'xily  of  Ihe  subject,  the  account  given  in  the  text 
must  not  be  taken  as  more  than  protnblc  in  reguni  to  details, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  of  tho  main  point— the  drain  on  the 
Stale  funds  caused  by  the  Theorica,  which  ihould  have  been  either 
used  for  war  or  held  in  reserve. 
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The  syMom  of  pmvtdlnic  funds  [or  \hc  Stntc  by  rai^ns  loMis  at 
interest  was  very  rarely  rooitcd  to  in  ondcni  Greece,  See  Zim< 
(Rcrn,  Athenian  Commonntaili,  p.  305. 

5,  A  piisagc  of  the  Xlllth  Oration  (rtpl  nwratttn)  in  the 
Demosthenic  Collection — aa  oration  which  is  certainty  not  the 
wirk  of  Dcniosth<iiM  aa  It  stA&ds,  but  contains  much  IX-nius- 
thcfnic  materiul  and  doubtless  rcprcwnbi  the  oratot's  senticnents 
—calls  attention  in  a  striking  way  to  the  chiuigc  of  tone  which 
had  taken  place  since  old  days  in  regard  to  the  generals:  "Your 
forefathers  did  not  Mtct  statues  of  Thcmtstoclcs,  who  com- 
nianded  in  the  s(«-5);ht  at  Salamis,  nor  of  Miltiadcs,  the  leader 
o!  the  army  at  Bilarathon,  nor  of  many  others  whose  services  were 
hoyond  all  comparison  with  those  of  the  cencrals  of  the  present 
day:  but  they  honoured  them  a*  their  own  ei|uals.  For  the  People 
would  not  then  forego  the  credit  ol  any  of  its  achievements:  nor 
would  any  ont  have  spoken  of  the  victoriraat  Salamis  and  Mara- 
thon as  victories  of  Tlicmistodeii  and  Miltixidcs.  but  as  victories 
of  Athena.  But  to-day  we  hear  people  saying  that  Timothcus 
captured  Corcym.  and  Iphicrates  cut  up  a  Spartan  tnxip.  and 
Chabrias  won  the  sca-fii^t  at  Naxos.  You  give  up  your  own 
claim  to  credit  for  tbeae  succeases,  when  you  pay  these  extrava- 
gant honours  to  cacJi  of  your  generals."  The  passage  is  found 
in  a  slightly  ezpaodod  fonn  in  the  Speech  aghast  Aristocnilcs, 
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IT  has  already  been  narrated  that  Aristophon 
succeeded,  about  the  year  361,  to  the  position 
of  influence  from  which  Callistratus  had  been 
driven  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chersonese, 
*and  that  in  the  early  years  of  Aristophon's  leader- 
ship, the  Chersonese  had  been  secured  for  Athens, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  operations  conducted  by 
Chares,  who  was  himself  a  favourite  of  the  People,' 
and  aided  Aristophon  in  the  execution  of  his  policy 
both  then  and  afterwards.  But  the  ajjparcnt 
change  for  the  better  in  the  affairs  of  Athens  was 
very  soon  cut  short  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Spcj^l 
-^^in  the  year  358-7.  The  causes  of  thewarvrpfe^*- 
~^^wold.  In  the  first  place,  the  Athenians  had 
violated  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  their  agree- 
ment with  the  members  of  the  Second  Confederacy, 
both  by  sending  Athenian  settlers  to  the  allied 
cities,  and  by  other  high-handed  proceedings.')  The 
aggressive  action  of  Chares  towards  Chios  and 
Rhodes  and  other  cities  was  perhaps  the  immediate 

'  See  Thcopompu*,  (r.  aos  (Orionl  Text). 
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ocKiaon  of  the  outbreak,  though  this  is  uncertain.  • 
In  the  second  place,  the  allegiaiict:  of  some  of  tlie 
allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  activity  of  Thebes, 
and  particularly  by  the  naval  campaign  of  Epamei- 
noodas  in  3G4--3.  Aristophon  indeed  desired  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  and  his  chief 
opponent  Eubulus  shared  the  desire. '  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  In  358  the  most  powerful  of  the 
allies  declared  war  on  Athens,  / 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  disastrous  course 
of  the  war  in  detail.  It  was  marked  by  two 
features  characteristic  of  the  time ; — first  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  who 
had  been  the  two  most  successful  commanders 
under  the  regime  of  Callistratus,  and  were  still 
probably  the  best  admirals  that  Athens  possessed, 
by  Arist<^hon  and  Chares,*  oft*ing  to  their  ill- 
success  against  the  allies;  and  secondly,  the 
intervention  of  the  King  of  Persia  in  the  quarrel. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  Chares,  while  acting  as 
Athenian  admiral,  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
assistance  of  the  revolted  satrap  Artabazus.  The 
Persian  King  retaliated  by  giving  his  countenance 
to  the  alUes;  and  his  vassal,  Mausolus  of  Caria, 
gave  them  active  assistance.  The  Athenians 
recalled  Chares,  on  receiving  a  protest  from  the 
King;  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  the  King, 
who  had  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  strength  and  improving  the  organisation  of  his 

•  See  Dent.,  pro  R)u>d.,  i i.  '  Dem.,  de  Cor.,  f  I6>. 

*  Chabrios,  tbc  third  great  gcoera],  wiis  killed  in  the  war  in  358. 
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kingdom,  they  were  forced  also  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium.  Very  soon  afterwards  Selymbria, 
Perinthus,  Methymna,  and  Mytilene  withdrew 
from  the  Athenian  confedcracj*;  and  though  the 
confederacy  continued  to  exist,  and  the  Synod  of 
the  allies  still  met,  there  remained  but  the  shadow 
of  the  great  alliance  organised  by  Callistratiis. 
(^  As  the  disasters  of  the  Soda]  War  gradually  broke 
down  the  influence  of  Aristophon,  his  opponent 
Eubulus  came  more  and  more  into  prominence, 
fighting  his  way  largely  by  means  of  judicial 
prosecutions,'  and  gradually  gathering  around 
him  a  group  of  able  men — .(Eschines,  for  instance, 
who  had  once  supported  Aristophon,'  and  his 
brother  Aphobetus — until,  about  the  year  355, 
he  had  attained  the  leading  position  in  the  State. 
It  was  probably  though  his  influence  that  peace 
was  made  with  the  allies  in  355.*  / 
\It  was  during  the  years  of  the  Social  War  that 
Demosthenes'  first  two  speeches  on  political  sub- 
jects were  composed.^  The  war  had  involved  an 
intolerable  strain  ujon  the  financial  resources  of 
the  dty:  more  than  one  thousand  talents  had  been 
spent  in   three  years  upon   mercenaries  alone*: 

•Doco.,  in  VMif.,  H  307,  »t8,  sndKbol.iA'  Pah-  £*(.,!!  191, 
99}.  '  Dcm.,  de  Fait.  Let.,  {391. 

'Scbot.  ad  Dnn..  Olynth.  III.S18. 

•ItDCT.,  Artop..  (9.  Tiu:  Spc«h  of  luxTutoi  On  Oie  Pcaoc 
Dhutntes  the  cxtrcitic  exhaustion  of  the  city.  The  law  ia 
Periandcr  {««  p.  96)  wais  one  of  the  mcMum  dotjgoed  to  obtain 
[unds  promplly. 
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and  the  nervousness  which  evidently  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  city  h  illustrated 
by  these  speeches,  both  of  which  had  their  origin 
in  proposals  of  a  financial  character. 

In  or  about  the  year  356.  Androtion,  a  pupil  of 
Isocrates,  but  (if  Demosthenes  gives  us  a  true 
portrait  of  him)  a  person  of  brutal  temperament 
and  immoral  life,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  get  in  the  arrears  of  the  war-tax, 
which  amounted  to  fourteen  talents.'  Either, 
Androtion  declared,  the  sacred  vessels  used  in 
religious  processions  must  be  melted  down  and 
made  into  coin,  or  there  must  be  a  fresh  war-tax, 
or  the  arrears  must  be  called  in.  The  latter  course 
naturally  commended  itself  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable; a  commission  was  appointed,  and  was 
given  the  assistance  of  the  Apodectse  (the  receivers 
of  public  m<meys)  and  of  the  Eleven  (the  chief 
police-officers);  and  among  the  cx>mmissioners 
were  Androtion  and  his  friend  Timocrates.  Andro- 
tion appears  to  have  behaved  with  great  incon- 
siderateness — even  with  some  cruelty- — in  exacting 
the  money  due;  and  the  feeling  aroused  by  this 
encouraged  two  of  his  personal  enemies,  Euctcmon 
and  Diodorus,  to  prosecute  him  shortly  afterwards, 
not  on  a  matter  arising  out  of  the  commission  itself, 
but  on  a  charge  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree.* 

■  Kow  Uiere  oune  to  be  turears  under  a  systetn  by  nhidi  the 
rich  advanced  tbc  suiat  levied  i«  not  cIcAr.  Pcrhap«  they  bod 
EaUed  to  »dvuH«  the  irtiole  ol  the  amounU  raqoind  ot  then)' 
The  ntnu  stiU  owing  were  very  smll :  hardly  any  rntc  owed  more 
than  a  nuiu.  •  Note  1  at  the  end  of  the  Chftpt«r. 
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The  decree  thus  attacked  was  one  awarding  crowns 
to  the  Council  which  went  out  of  office  in  the 
summer  of  355,  and  of  which  Androtion  himself 
had  been  a  member.  It  was  said  to  contravene 
two  laws — first,  that  which  required  a  preliminary 
resolution  of  the  Council  itself,  before  any  proposal 
could  be  made  to  the  Assembly;  and  secondly, 
that  which  forbade  the  award  of  crowns — the 
regular  form  of  compliment  to  an  outgoing  Council 
— to  any  Council  which  had  not  built  a  certain 
number  of  triremes.  The  propasa!  was  further 
stated  to  be  unlawful,  because  Androtion  had 
been  gvulty  of  immoral  practices  which  disquali* 
fied  him  from  taking  part  in  public  business;  and 
Androtion "s  argimient,  that  the  enmity  against 
him  was  really  due  to  his  public-spirited  services 
in  recovering  the  arrears  of  the  war-tax,  was,  it 
was  urged,  quite  unjusti6cd;  as  was  also  his  claim 
to  gratitude  for  his  treatment  of  certain  sacred 
treasures,  which  he  had  melted  down  and  recast, 
tliereby  enhancing  their  value :  his  official  conduct 
had  really  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  utmost 
reprobation.  Such  was  the  case  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Diodorus,  whose  speech  (which  followed  that 
of  Euctemon)  was  composed  for  him  by  Demos- 
thenes. But  Androtion  could  reply  that  a  Council 
could  not  be  expected  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  itself;  and  that  the  Council  had  actually  col- 
lected the  funds  for  building  the  necessary  number 
of  triremes,  but  that  one  of  the  officials  had  ab- 
sconded with  them.     This  fact  certainly  freed  the 
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Council  from  blame;  nor  could  the  enormity  of 
Androtion's  personal  conduct  be  held  to  justify 
the  infliction  of  a  stigma  upon  the  whole  Council. 
Androtion  therefore  was  properly  acquitted. 
Demosthenes,  though  he  makes  Diodorus  warn 
the  jury  to  beware  of  the  unscrupulous  ingenuity 
of  his  rhetorically  trained  adversary-,  himself 
writes  to  his  brief,  and  that  brief  a  bad  one';  so 
that  his  arguments  appear  suspiciously  subtle 
and  sopliisticaJ. 

Wc  do  not  know  why  Demosthenes  undertook 
the  case.  It  may  be  that  Androtion  w^as  a  sup- 
porter of  Aristophon,  and  that  Demosthenes  was 
trying  his  hand  first  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition. 
(Aristophon  had  certainly  himself  proposed  a 
similar  commission  to  enquire  into  cases  of  debt 
to  the  sacred  and  senilar  funds  of  the  State'; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Androtion's 
had  his  approval.)  Or  be  may  have  been 
irly  interested  in  the  case  on  account  of 
the  alleged  failxire  of  the  Council  to  build  the 
proper  number  of  ships.  That  his  interest  in  all 
that  affected  the  navy  was  already  active  had 
been  shown  by  the  Speech  on  the  Trierarchic 
Crown,  and  by  his  own  repeated  service  in  person 
as  trierarch;  and  it  was  to  be  still  more  plainly 
proved  in  the  following  year.  The  passage  in  the 
Speech  against  Androtion  ^  in  which  he  emphasises 

<  It  is  very  probabk  that  he  hod  sotxu:  tcdiniutl  justification, 
b  point  of  law;  but  he  had  none  in  equity. 

"  Qeta.,  IB  TtmotT..  {  ii.  >({  ia-i6. 
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and  illustrates  from  history  the  dependence  of  the 
prosperity  of  Athens  upon  the  ciEciency  of  the 
navy  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  him.  Be- 
sides this,  he  may  well  have  been  moved  to  indigna- 
tion, as  he  often  was  later,  by  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  rascality  masquerading  in  the  guise  of  service 
to  the  State;  and  it  is  at  least  of  interest  that  he 
claimed  now,  as  later,  to  trj-  the  conduct  of  politi- 
cians even  in  small  things  by  the  standard  of  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  city.  Androtion  pro- 
fessed to  have  increased  the  value  of  certain  golden 
crowns,  which  had  been  awarded  as  marks  of 
honour  and  dedicated  in  the  temples,  by  recasting 
them  into  the  fonn  of  golden  cups, — mere  signs  of 
wealth. 

And  (says  Demosthenes]  he  did  not  even  observe 
that  ne\'er  to  this  day  has  this  People  been  eager  for 
the  acquisition  of  money;  but  for  honour  it  has  been 
eager,  as  for  nothiRK  el.se  in  the  world.  It  is  a  sitni 
of  this,  that  when  Athens  had  money  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  any  other  Hellenic  people,  she  spent  it  all 
,tbe  cause  of  honour;  her  citicens  contributed  from 
pr  private  resources;  and  she  never  shrank  from 
3cU|^^ten  glory  was  to  be  won.  Therefore  she  has 
tho^H^Ral  and  abiding  possessions — ^thc  memory  of 
her  actions,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ofTeTiogs  dedicated 
in  honour  of  them^thc  porticoes  which  you  sec.  the 
Parthenon,  the  Coloniiaties,  the  Doekj-ards — no  mere 
pair  of  vases  these,  no  paltry  cups  of  gold,  three  or 
four  in  number,  weighing  a  mina  apiece,  to  be  melted 
down  again  whenever  you  choose  to  propose  it. 
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For  the  rest,  the  Speech  is  \'igorous  and  the  tone 
of  virtuous  indignation  well -sustained,  expressing 
itself  in  irony,  in  rhetorical  questions,  in  short 
pungent  sentences  and  strongly  worded  phrases. 
CThc  second  speech  which  Demosthenes  must 
have  composed  at  about  the  time  when  the  Social 
War  was  drawing  to  an  end  (or  perhaps  shortly 
after  peace  had  been  made)  was  that  against  the 
law  of  Lcptines."!  Leptines  had  proposed,  with 
the  approval  of  Aristophon,  to  abolish — retro- 
spectively as  well  as  for  the  future — those  grants 
of  immunity  from  certain  burdens'  imposed  by 
the  State,  which  had  frequently  been  made  as 
the  reward  of  distinguished  public  services.  The 
proposal  doubtless  arose  out  of  the  prevailing 
agitation  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
State;  and  was  probably  suggested  by  recent  real 
or  supposed  abuses  of  the  practice  of  granting 
such  immunity.  Demosthenes  himself  a  few 
j-ears  later'  protested  against  the  recklessness 
with  which  these  grants  were  made;  and  the 
opponents  of  the  law  desired  not  to  retain  the 
existing  practice,  but  to  amend  it  in  a  better 
manner  than  Leptines'  proposals  would  have.* 
The  law  was  carried  in  the  Assembly,  probably 

■  The  chipf  of  the  bunlcns  in  question  were  the  choregia — 
Uia  duty  of  providing  chonises  (or  the  Diooyiiac  and  some  other 
Icstir&ls;  and  the  i^mnasiarchy,  or  stewardship  o[  tbe  games 
celebrated  at  the  Paoathenxa,  etc.  The  giving;  o(  tribal  banqueta 
and  some  other  duties  were  abo  includoH.  Dut  no  tucb  perman- 
ent immttrily  was  given  from  the  tricr»rchy  ot  Uie  war-tax. 

>lnAnH«cr.,  jaoi,  >  Note  3. 
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in  356;  but  the  mover  was  at  once  indicted  for 
the  illegality  of  his  proixjsal  by  one  Bathippus. 
Bathippus  however  died,  and  more  than  a  year 
elapsed  before  his  son  Apsephion  took  up  the  case. 
It  was  now  only  possible  to  attack  the  law,  not 
the  mover';  and  in  accordance  with  custom,  the 
People,  who  by  passing  the  law  had  made  it  their 
own,  appointed  speakers  to  defend  it — Leptines 
himself,  Aristophon,  I^odamas,  and  Cephisodotus 
(all  distinguished  orators),  and  a  highly  respected 
citizen  named  Deinias.  Apsephion  was  repre- 
sented by  Phormio,  and  Demosthenes  supported 
his  case,  acting  nominally  in  the  interest  of  Ctesip- 
pus,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  who  had  been  slain  in 
battle  at  Chios  and  had  left  his  immunity  to  his 
son.'  The  main  (grounds  of  the  charge  of  illegal- 
ity were  doubtless  set  forth  by  Phormio,  who 
addressed  the  court  first.  Demosthenes,  though 
he  pays  some  attention  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
case,  lays  special  stress  on  the  bad  moral  effect 
of  such  a  law — on  the  unwisdom  of  abolishing  one 
of  the  incentives  to  public-spirited  action,  and  so 
causing  the  city  to  appear  ungrateful  for  good 
Service  done  to  it;  ajid,  above  all,  on  the  breach 


•ScoNote  I. 

'  It  is  not  MTt&b  wheOier  Ctcappus  was  actually  a.  party  to 
the  pntccuticin:  or  whether  DcmotcUuniw  was  invrvly  penouulcil 
or  uugaged  to  spcitk  by  Ctcsippus  or  his  mother  (towards  whom, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  be  «u  said  to  bav«  (dt  aa  attradioo,  though 
ht  did  not  £o  so  for  as  to  nurcy  hec).  I  can  Ke  no  sufBcwnt 
rvaaoa  tot  suppoffiag  (as  Bias  does)  that  Demosthenes  did  not 
deliver  this  speech  htmseU. 
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of  faith,  so  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  Athens, 
involved  in  taking  away  privileges  wliich  had  been 
granted,  merely  because  some  few  of  the  recipients 
had  proved  unworthy  of  them.  He  further  points 
out  that  neither  the  State  nor  any  of  its  citizens 
would  gain  much  by  the  law.  So  far  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Demosthenes  was  right ; 
and  the  lone  which  he  adopts  is  dignified  and 
statesmanlike.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
arguments  wliich  he  uses  are  almost  transparently 
sophistical '  and  give  the  impression  not  only  that 
he  must  have  calculated  out  all  the  possible  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  measure,  and  the  ways 
of  meeting  the  former  and  urging  the  latter,  but 
also  that  he  could  equally  well  have  argued  on  the 
other  side;  and  this  cool  and  calculating  unfairness 
alienates  the  reader's  sympathy  (in  spite  of  the 
generally  pleasing  style  and  high  moral  tone  of 
the  Speech)  more  than  the  injustice  which  ap- 
pears in  later  speeches  as  the  result  of  passionate 
indignation  in  a  good  cause.  The  result  of 
the  trial  is  not  certainly  known. '  But  we  hear 
very  tittle  of  grants  of  immunity  after  this;  and 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  law  was  allowed 
to  stand. 

The  Speeches  against  Androtion  and  against 

'  In  particuliir  he  Ulcct  cases  whidi  Lcptines'  law  wu  evidently 
not  intended  to  cov«r— if  it  seemed  to  cover  them,  il  was  at 
roost  a  nutter  of  bod  drkfting — and  trcnts  them  as  typical. 

•  Thr  point  i«  a  disputed  one,  and  no  piece  o(  evidence  has 
bwn  protlumd  which  cannot  be  interpreted  con^stently  wilb 
cither  theory  of  the  issue. 
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Leptines  are  mainly  of  interest  because  they  show 
us  Demosthenes  at  a  time  when  he  was  little  more 
than  a  political  lawyer,  and  not  yet  a  statesman 
fired  by  strong  conviction.  His  convictions 
gathered  strength  slowly ;  and  though  the  quahties 
which  appear  in  his  later  work  are  already  seen 
in  certain  parts  of  these  speeches,  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  Third  Philippic  or  the 
Speech  on  the  Crown  indicates  how  much  he  had 
yet  to  develop  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  an 
orator.  But  even  as  a  statfsman  he  makes  a  very 
favourable  appearance  in  354,  in  the  Speech  on 
the  Symmories  or  Naval  Boards — the  first  of  his 
extant  speeches  before  the  Assembly. 

The  debate  in  which  the  Speech  was  delivered 
was  occasioned  by  reports  circulated  in  Athens 
of  the  vast  preparations  for  war  which  Artaxerxes 
was  making,  and  whicli  the  Athenians,  alarmed 
by  the  attitude  which  the  King  had  adopted 
towards  their  allies,  and  uneasy  owing  to  the  help 
which  Chares  had  given  to  Artabazus.'  viewed 
with  apprehension,  fancj-ing  that  the  King  might 
be  intending  to  make  an  attack  upon  themselves. 
(His  preparations  were  really  directed  against  his 
own  rebellious  subjects  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor.) 
A  number  of  speakers  urged  the  Assembly  to 
forestall  the  supposed  intentions  of  Artaxerxes  by 
declaring  war  upon  the  Persian  Empire ;  and  they 
appealed  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  glories 
of  Marathon  and   Salamis,   in   favour  of   their 

•See above,  p.  no. 
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proposal. '  It  is  plain  that  the  proposal  itsdf  was 
little  short  of  madness.  Even  if  the  danger  to 
the  possessions  of  Athens  from  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  not  been  growing  more  and  more-  pressing 
(as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter),  it  would 
have  been  a  hopeless  task  for  her  to  attack  Persia 
single-handed;  and  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
other  Greek  States  to  join  her  would  have  been 
equally  hopeless,  even  if  the  King's  preparations 
had  been  aimed  at  her.  The  Greeks  were  alto- 
gether disunited,  and  Athens  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  enter  upon  such  a  campaign.  Demos- 
thenes therefore  opposed  the  project,  urging  the 
reasons  just  given,  and  making  them  palatable 
to  his  audience  by  dovetailing  into  them  the 
conventional  contrasts  between  Persian  and 
Athenian  honour,  by  n-ferring  to  the  championship 
of  Athens  against  Persia — still  to  be  maintained, 
but  not  by  action  at  inopportune  moments, — and 
by  expressing  his  confidence  that  if  any  real 
danger  from  Peraia  did  arise,  men  and  money 
would  be  forthcoming  readily  enough;  though  at 
the  same  time  he  argues  that  it  would  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  King  himself  to  attack  Greece. 
The  latter  argumeni  is  less  convincing;  but  the 
main  purport  of  the  Speech  is  sound  and  states- 
manlike. 
fiut  while  deprecating  the  rash    proposal   to 


'  Tbi'  klea  of  war  with  Pvndu  bad  also  perhaps  been  reodm-t! 
Attractive  U>  many  by  the  wriUnxs  of  tsocratcs,  aod  patticuUrly 
by  the  Panriyntui. 
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declare  war,  Demosthenes  took  advantage  of  the 
intcix-st  aroused  by  thu  debate  to  propose  a  practi- 
cal reform,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficieacy 
of  the  navy.     The  political  situation  obviotttijr 
required  Athens  to  be  ready  for  action,  if  not 
against  Persia,  at  least  against  other  enemies; 
and  the  system  introduced  in  357  by  the  law  of 
Pciiandcr  had  not  proved  satisfactory  in  ev«y 
respect.     It  has  already   been  mentioiied'  that 
the  richer  members  of  the  Naval  Boards  instUultfd 
by  that  law  found  ways  of  evading  their  proper 
share  of  the  burden— ^ey  would,  for  instance, 
arrange  that  certain  work  should  be  done  by  a 
contractor  for  a  talent,  and  would  then  exact  the 
.whole  of  the  talent  from  their  poorer  coDeagoes.* 
[They  spent  little  or  nothing  themselves,  and  yet 
obtained  the  immuruty  which  was  granted  to  a 
,  trierarch  from  all  other  burdens'  for  the  coirenl 
^year,  and  also  from  the  Kability  to  the  trierarchy 
itself  until  after  the  lapne  of  another  year.*    It 
fwould  also  appear  that  the  duties  of  the  several 
[Boards  and  d  their  numbers  were  distributed  in 
'  an  unbusinesaHke  manner,  so  that  in  case  of  defauh 
it  was  not  certain  who  was  reqxmoble;  and  b^ 
sides  this,  the  Twelve  Ffundred,  who  were  Kabfe 
to  the  burden  under  the  Law.  were  twdve  hundred 
only  in  name,  owing  to  the  number  of  spedal 
exefiq>tioiu>  which    were  allowed.     Demo6tiiene& 
proposed  to  increase  the  Twelve  Hundred  to  a 

'P-«6.  'Dtm..im  ifnd..l\ss- 

I  Sot,  bcnPtrm,  fnat  the  ww-to*.      *  lAan-,  J*  Cor.,  H  103  S. 
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nominal  two  thousand,  in  order  that  when  all 
exemptions  had  been  allowed  for,  there  might 
actually  be  twelve  hundred  persons  available;  and 
to  make  so  minute  a  subdivision  of  the  members 
of  the  Boards,  the  taxable  property,  and  the 
vessels  to  be  equipped,  and  so  detailed  an  assign- 
ment of  definite  duties  to  definite  groups  of  per- 
sons, in  regard  to  collection  and  equipment,  that 
evasion  should  be  impossible,  and  that  the  duties 
should  be  properly  carried  out.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  proposed  reform  is  very  characteristic  of 
Demosthenes.  As  in  his  earlier  speeches  he  had 
considered  every  possible  argument  that  could  be 
adduced  on  either  side,  so  in  proposing  a  practical 
measure,  he  leaves  no  detail  unprovided  for,  and 
tacitly  anticipates  every  objection,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  appeals  to  the  People  to  display  that 
unselfish  readiness  to  perform  any  duty  that  might 
be  laid  upon  them,  without  which  the  best-planned 

ticme  must  fail. 
The  proposed  reform  was  not  accepted;  but  it 
was  a  significant  declaration  of  policy;  and  the 
main  object  of  the  Speech  was  achieved,  for  war 
was  not  declared  against  Persia.*)  That  this  result 
was  mainly  due  to  Demosthenes  is  almost  certain, 
for  scarcely  any  other  speaker,  he  tells  us,'  sup- 
ported him;  and  if  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 
have  carried  such  weight,  when  he  had  only  been 
a  regular  speaker  in  the  Assembly  for  about  a  year, 
it  must  be  remembered  not  only  that  his  case  was 
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really  unanswerable,  though  it  might  require  some 
courage  to  state  it  in  face  of  Uie  misplaced  patriotic 
appeals  of  the  other  side,  but  also  that  he  himself 
had  probably  attracted  attention  by  now,  both 
by  his  obvious  oratorical  gifts,  and  by  his  public- 
spirited  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy 
and  the  other  liturgies  which  he  had  discharged. 

The  position  which  Demosthenes  intended  to 
take  up  towards  the  leading  statesmen  or  parties 
of  the  day  is  not  expressly  defined  in  the  Speech, 
because  it  was  not  the  custom  to  mention  living 
statesmen  by  name  in  the  Assembly.  But  it  is 
probable  that  Aristophon,  discredited  by  the 
failure  of  his  iH)Iicy  in  the  Social  War,  had  retired 
in  the  inl*,Tval  between  the  attack  upon  the  law 
of  Leptines  and  the  debate  on  the  Persian  ques- 
tion; or,  if  not.  that  the  proposal  of  war  with 
Persia  was  the  last  effort  of  his  supporters.  Eubu- 
lus,  whose  policy  was  mainly  one  of  peace  and 
retrenchment,  was  taking  his  place  as  leader,  and 
receiving  support  particularly  from  the  richer 
classes — the  leaders  of  commerce  and  the  principal 
tax-payers — to  whom  the  avoidance  of  war  (except 
so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  purely  defensive 
purposes  or  for  the  protection  of  trade)  was  of 
great  importance.  In  the  Speech  against  Leptines 
Demosthenes  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  Aristo- 
phon; and  in  the  Speech  on  the  Naval  Boards  he 
was  on  the  side  of  Eubulus,  in  so  far  as  he  depre- 
cated a  rash  military  venture  and  laid  stress  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  the  financial  resources  of  Athens. 
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But  Demosthenes  was  certainly  not  an  advocate 
of  the  interests  of  the  well-to-do  classes,"  for  the 
reform  of  the  Naval  Boards  which  he  proposed 
was  designed  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  rich 
to  evade  their  duties;  and  he  wished  to  cany  on 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  the  preparations 
for  a  crisis  which  might  arise  at  any  moment. 
Before  long  his  antagonism  to  the  policy  of 
Eubulus  is  more  clearly  defined;  and  our  next 
task  will  be  to  attempt  to  realise  more  completely 
what  that  policy  was. 


The  aims  and  methods  of  Eubulus  are  still  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  historians  of  Greece. 
It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  an  upright 
and  incorruptible  statesman — no  small  distinc- 
tion (or  a  politician  of  those  times— and  that  he 
was  a  master  of  finance.  It  is  disputed  whether 
his  policy  was  wise  and  patriotic  or  merely  narrowly 
prudent. 

We  have  seen  how  greatly  the  city  had  suffered 
in  consequence  of  the  Social  War.  There  were 
indeed  some  who  minimised  her  losses  and  her 
exhaustion' — she  had  still  in  fact  a  considerable 
fleet,  though  little  money  for  its  upkeep;  there 
were  even  (as  we  have  seen)  those  who  were  not 
afraid  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  Persia;  and 
there  must  already  have  been  some  who  cried  for 

■  Bven  in  attacking  the  law  o(  Lcptincs.  he  was  not  supporting 
ttio  graatinit  of  immuniUos  to  rich  men  io  any  indiscHminatc 
Utfuoo.  'See  laocr.,  Anvpat-.^  1,1. 
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vengeance  upon  Philip,'  Yet  there  can  be  no  real 
doubt  that  the  first  need  for  the  moment  was  a 
breathing  space,  in  which  the  city  could  replenish 
her  treasury,  repair  her  navy  and  her  defences, 
and  enable  her  trading-vessels  once  more  to  ply 
along  the  great  trade-routes  without  fear.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  Eubulus  began  to 
take  control  of  affairs.  In  354  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Theoric  Board. '  and  owing  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  the  chief  elective  offices 
in  the  administration  came  to  be  held  by  members 
of  that  Board.'  Under  his  direction  the  ntunbcr 
of  triremes  was  greatly  increased,  the  dockyards 
were  repaired  and  enlarged,  ajid  a  very  consider- 
sum  of  money  collected,  without  recourse 
ig  had  to  extraordinary  taxation.  It  appears 
that  the  success  of  Eubulus'  finance  was  partly 
due  to  the  provident  construction  of  the  annual 
Budget^for  the  fact  that  the  Theoric  Board 
was  appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  tenure  of 
the  chief  financial  offices  by  its  members,  must 
have  made  it  more  possible  than  before  to  construct 
plans  on  a  large  scale — and  partly  to  his  encourage- 
ment of  trade,  which,  among  other  advantages, 
increased  the  sums  received  by  means  of  indi- 
rect taxation.  Thus  Eubulus  not  only  instituted 
large  operations,  which  must  have  been  "good  for 


'CoiBp.  Dem..  Phil.l.i«  (spoken  in  351-0). 
*  It  H  disputed  whether  he  held  any  other  specific  office,  and 
u  there  is  no  evidence  cither  way,  tho  <iucstian  is  insoluble 
» See  above,  p,  j8. 
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trade,"  in  connection  with  the  docks  and  fortifica- 
tions, but  he  greatly  improved  the  roads  and  the 
water-supply  of  the  city  itself — useful  measures, 
at  which  Demosthenes  scoffs  unjustly, '  but  which 
conferred  benefits  upon  the  masses  as  well  as  upon 
the  trading  classes.  By  the  institution  of  a  new 
and  more  expeditious  procedure  for  the  settlement 
of  mercantile  disputes,  he  rendered  an  undoubted 
service  to  Athenian  commerce. '  At  the  same  time 
he  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  officials,  and  prosecuted 
them  remorselessly  if  any  sign  of  corruption  or 
irregularity  appeared.'  Recognising  the  actual 
weakness  of  the  city,  and  her  inabiUty  at  the 
mwrient  to  pursue  an  imperialistic  policy  with 
any  success,  he  would  not  be  drawn  into  war, 
though  he  took  steps,  as  we  shall  see,  to  secure  the 
interests  of  Athens  in  the  Thracian  region,  and  so  to 
protect  the  com-supply,  and,  while  refusing  to  en- 
ter upon  a  campaign  against  Philip,  took  proper 
measures  of  defence  when  Philip  seemed  likely  to 
threaten  Attica.  The  apparently  incurable  dis- 
imion  of  the  Greek  States  was  an  obstacle  to  any 
attempt  to  form  a  lasting  coalition  against  the  ris- 
ing Macedonian  power,  and  he  recognised  the  fact. 
On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  coofinned  and  gave  new  security  to  the  ^stem 


•Olynth,  III.  s  19. 

'  Hegc*..  de  Hat.,  \  la;  Pollux,  viii..  63.  101 ;  Harpocr.,  *,  •• 
f«#i^i«t  »it»S-.  oomp.  Xrnophon's  tntttitc  On  the  Rntnutt,  ch.  iu. 
((rom  whicli  Eubulus  inay  possibly  havo  derived  tbo  ideft). 

iScc  Dcm.,  de  Fait.  Let.,  Hk  '9<>~394- 
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which  theoric  money  was  distributed ;  and  he 
may  even  have  extended  the  distributions.  In 
what  way  he  did  this  cannot  be  determined  with 
absolute  certainty;  but  that  there  was  a  law  which 
in  some  way  forbade  the  application  of  the  theoric 
money  to  military  purposes,  and  that  in  349  it  was 
&  recent  law,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  waa 
proposed  by  Eubulus  and  his  party,  is  ))roved  by 
the  demand  made  by  Demosthenes  in  that  year' 
that  its  repeal  should  be  facilitated  by  those  who 
had  proposed  it.  The  statement  of  a  scholiast 
that  Eubulus  enacted  that  any  proposal  to  repeal 
this  law  should  be  punislied  with  death  is  due  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  some  words  of  Demos- 
thenes. '  It  is  most  likely  that  the  law  put  an  end 
to  the  assignment  of  unallocated  funds  (whether 
for  military  or  other  purposes)  by  means  of  decrees 
of  the  People,  and  that  it  did  so  simply  by  enacting 
that  all  funds  not  allocated  in  the  annual  Budget' 
should  become  theoric  money ;  for  no  decree  might 
contravene  a  law,  on  pain  of  penalties  which 
might  be  very  heavy,  and  in  order  to  pass  any 
special  vote  of  money  out  of  the  surplus  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeal  the  law  of  Eubulus.  That 
is  why,  when  in  349  Demosthenes  desired  to  con- 
vert the  theoric  money  to  military  purposes,  he 
demanded  the  appointment  of  Nomotheta;  for 
only  through  Nomothcta^  could  laws  be  repealed 
or  passed.' 


'OK-nlh.  HI.  Si». 
1  Sec  above,  p.  135. 


•Ibid. 
•  S«e  &bov«,  p.  91,  uid  NoU  3. 
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The  meaning  of  Eubulus'  policy  now  becomes 
clearer.  So  long  as  large  sums  could  be  voted  by 
decrees  oi  the  IVH>ple,  suddenly  inSanied  by  fiery 
oratory  and  encouraged  to  declare  war,  there  was 
no  security  for  his  plan  of  rehabilitating  the  fleet 
and  the  defences,  and  so  making  effective  provi- 
sion against  attack.  Little  harm  could  be  done 
by  the  prohibition  of  such  votes,  so  long  as  he  and 
his  friends  occupied  all  the  financial  offices,  and 
took  care  in  the  annual  Budget  to  provide  suffi- 
ciently for  these  measures  of  defence  and  for  the 
public  improvements  which  he  wished  to  carry 
out,  thus  including  alt  the  military  expenditure 
which  they  contemplated  within  the  Budget, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  fall  on  the  surplus.  By 
such  careful  budgeting  Eubulus  was  able  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  needs  of  tlie  State  (assuming  that 
actual  war  could  be  avoided),  and  to  satisfy  the 
People  by  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  which 
remained  when  all  other  requirements  had  been 
covered.  For  ob\'iously  he  was  forced  to  do  some- 
thing to  reconcile  the  masses  to  the  abandonment 
of  an  impcriaUstic  policy.  To  abandon  such  a 
policy  was  contrary  to  their  natural  sentiment; 
and  orators  who  flattered  their  pride  by  reference 
to  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  kept  their  ambition 
in  a  state  of  activity,  increased  the  force  of  this 
sentiment.  But  the  distributions  of  theoric  money  i 
could  be  utilised  as  a  kind  of  premium  of  insurance  ■ 

■  The  inetaphor  U  borrowed  from  Bcloch,  AUiidu  Priilik, 
p.  IJ8. 
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against  interference  with  his  plans  erf  retrench- 
ment and  repair  of  the  defences.  It  was  no! 
without  reason  that  Demades  spoke  of  these 
distributions  as  the  "cement  of  the  democracy." 

The  pohcy  of  Eubulus  is  thus  quite  intelligible; 
its  aim  was  in  itself  a  good  one,  and  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  in  canying  it  out  was  remark- 
able. Yet  its  weakness  is  also  clear.  In  the  6rst 
place,  he  assumed  too  readily  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  avoid  war  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
he  was  so  reluctant  to  abandon  the  delusion  that, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  postponed  taking  action,  when 
war  was  forced  upon  him,  until  it  was  too  late.' 
In  the  second  place,  no  argumentation  can  get 
over  the  fact  that  sums  which  might  have  gone 
to  constitute  a  strong  reserve  were  thrown  away 
upon  amusements  which  had  acquired  a  dispro- 
portionate importance  in  the  life  of  the  people. 
Lastly,  a  policy  which  might  be  justifiable  and 
advantageous  when  controlled  by  strong  and  able 
hands,  might  become  disastrous  under  a  weaker 
leader,  or  through  popular  pressure.  The  temp- 
tation for  the  People  to  demand,  and  for  the 
demagogue  to  grant,  increased  sums  for  such  dis- 
tributions, and  so  to  starve  the  administration, 
might  become  irresistible;  and  we  cannot  entirely 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  contemporary  writers  who  re- 


■  Wiib  the  SUM  «nd  ia  view,  Bubuhis  incrcaanl  the  MtnoUooi 
of  (ooic  of  the  fcttivali,  and  Uicrc  with  hix  uwn  popularity:  comp. 
Dein.,OI)mtti.  Ill.f  ji,  when?  thcxrantuf  spivial  prooniMunaiit 
tbe  Bo4tliomia  is  mcatiou«il.  •  Sec  t)ckiw,  Ch.  VI. 
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garded  Eubulus  as  encouraging  the  People  in  idle- 
ness and  pleasure,  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
them  unready  for  courageous  and  patriotic  service 
when  it  was  most  needed.  "Eubulus,"  saysTheo- 
pompus, '  "was  a  demagogue  conspicuous  for  his 
care  and  industry;  he  provided  a  great  amount  of 
money,  and  distributed  it  to  the  Athenians,  with 
the  result  that  under  his  leadership  the  city  became 
thoroughly  cowardly  and  idle";  and  Aristotle's 
strictures*  upon  the  practice  of  distributing  sur- 
plus fimds  to  the  People  have  obvious  reference 
to  Eubulus.  "The  multitude  receives  the  money 
to-day,  and  is  as  badly  off  as  ever  to-morrow; 
and  to  support  the  poor  in  this  way  is  like  pouring 
water  into  a  broken  pitcher." 

It  may  be  argued  in  reply  that  the  People  were 
already  so  far  enervated  and  dcmorahsed  that  the 
action  of  Eubulus  was  the  eflect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  their  mora]  weakness;  and  that  in  recognis- 
ing the  fact  as  it  was.  he  was  doing  the  best  thing 
that  the  circumstances  permitted.  Yet  (apart 
from  the  question  whether  the  People  were  by 
this  time  so  hopelessly  demoralised  as  this  imphes) 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  his  policy  was  some- 
what cynical;  it  was  certainly  destitute  of  any  such 
high  ideal  as  Demosthenes  constructed  for  liirn- 
self  ona  foundation  of  Athenian  traditions,  hoping 
as  he  did  that  he  would  be  able  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  not  merely  to  applaud  patriotic 
sentiments  when  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  their 

•  Fr.  9>  (Oxford  Text).  •  Ar.,  Ptl..  VI  (VID,  p.  ijaoa. 
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orators,  but  also  to  face  the  hard  work  and  "self- 
sacrifice  which  were  necessary  if  sentiment  was 
to  be  translated  into  action.  The  success,  how- 
ever short-lived,  of  Demosthenes  in  this  aim  shows 
that  the  idea  was  not  a  chimerical  one. 

But  at  the  moment  when  he  first  came  into 
power,  Eubulus  was  almost  certainly  right.  Re- 
trenchment and  rqiatr  of  the  defences  and  the 
fleet  were  absolutely  necessary,  whether  they  were 
accompanied  by  distributions  of  money  or  not.  It 
was  very  desirable  to  avoid  war,  if  possible;  and 
the  proposals  which  Demosthenes  made  in  his 
next  two  public  speeches,  high-spirited  and  pa- 
triotic though  his  intentions  were,  were  almost 
certainly  mistaken.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  these  at  once,  though  they  fall  rather 
later  in  time  than  some  of  the  events  which  must 
be  narrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  first  arose  out  of  affairs  in  the  Peloponnese. 
Here  for  the  last  ten  years,  Sparta  had  been  waiting 
quietly  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  her  power; 
and  in  353  such  an  opportunity  seemed  to  have 
occurred.  Since  355  the  Thebans.  who  had  pre- 
viously supported  the  enemies  of  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnese,  had  been  engaged  in  the  Sacred  War 
(of  which  more  is  to  be  said  hereafter)  against  the 
Phocians.  They  were  thus  less  able  to  help  their 
friends  in  South  Greece.  The  latter  therefore 
turned  towards  Athens  for  supjwrt  and  (probably 
in  the  last  year  of  Aristophon's  leadership)  were 
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received  favourably.  The  Messenians  in  particu- 
lar received  a  tiolenin  promise  of  Athenian  aid, 
in  event  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sparta  to 
violate  their  independence."  In  353  the  Spartans, 
with  no  little  ingenuity,  made  a  proposal  to  the 
other  Greek  States  that  there  should  be  a  restora- 
tion of  territory  to  its  original  owners.  The  pro- 
posal was  bound  to  meet  with  some  support  in 
Athens,  since  its  acceptance  would  secure  the  re- 
covery of  Oropus,  which  had  been  held  by  Thebes 
since  366,  and  the  restoration  of  the  towns  friendly 
to  Athens  in  Baxitia — Thespise,  Platsae,  and 
Orchomcnus.  Of  the  Peloponneaan  States,  Elis 
would  be  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  recovering 
Triphyiia  from  the  Arcadians,  Phleius  by  that  of 
the  restoration  to  them  of  Tricaranum,  which  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Argives.  Sparta  herself  would 
then  obviously  claim  to  recover  her  dominion  over 
Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  would  expect  the  sup- 
port of  the  other  States  who  had  benefited  by  the 
restoration  to  them  of  their  own  former  possessions. 
When  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly  took  place, 
and  embassies  both  from  Sparta  and  from  M^a- 
lopolis  had  been  heard,  the  question  was  verj- 
warmly  debated.  In  favour  of  the  Spartan  proposal 
were  the  bitter  feeling  of  most  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Thebes,  the  desire  to  recover  Oropus.  and 
the  reluctance  to  break  with  the  Spartans,  who 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Athenians  at 
Mantincia  and  elsewhere.  Demosthenes,  though  he 

■  P»U.  IV,  utviii..  H  ■  ■  3. 
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professed  to  be  impartia]  in  comparison  with  pre- 
vious speakers,  supported  the  Arcadian  appeal, 
on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  Athens  required 
that  a  balance  of  power  should  be  maintained 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and  that  the  Spartans 
would  gain  too  great  a  preponderance,  if  they 
were  permitted  once  more  to  be  overlords  of 
Messenia  and  Arcadia.  Besides  this,  Athens  was 
already  pledged  to  support  the  Messenians;  and 
to  accede  to  the  Arcadian  appeal  would  be  in  effect 
to  prevent  the  Spartans  from  committing  aggres- 
sions in  cither  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  the 
alliance  with  the  Arcadians  must  be  frank  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Arcadians  on  their  part  must  for- 
mally renounce  their  alliance  with  Thebes.  It 
was  not  likely,  Demosthenes  argued,  that  Sparta 
would  actually  go  to  war;  and  even  without  jncld- 
ing  to  the  requests  of  Sparta  it  would  be  possible — 
and  that,  even  with  the  help  of  Sparta  herself— 
to  recover  Oropus  and  to  demand  from  Thebes  the 
restoration  of  the  suppressed  towns.  On  these  latter 
points,  Demosthenes'  argument  is  very  unconvinc- 
ing, resting  as  it  docs  on  the  assumption  that  Sparta 
was  interested,  not  in  the  recovery  of  herEmpire,but 
in  giving  effect  to  general  principles  of  justice— the 
very  thing  which  he  himself  denied,  In  denouncing 
the  unscrupulous  part  which  Sparta  was  playing.' 

■  Both  in  this  Speech  and  in  the  next,  Donostbenes  ifaows  Uint 
be  h-M  not  yet  fully  jrnupcd  th«  ImpnrUnco  of  dtstingiiishinK  nn 
abstractly  ^xnsible  arsumenl  from  a  gooil  onu.  Increased 
ICBowlodgo  of  siliure  remedied  this  defect. 
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As  regards  the  main  question,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  to  make  alliance  with  the  Arca- 
dians would  really  have  involved  serious  risk  of 
war  with  Sparta,  and  probably  also  with  Thebes. 
Even  if  Sparta  had  recovered  her  dominion  in  the 
Pcloponnesc,  it  would  not  have  harmed  Athens, 
since  in  case  of  war  the  Peloponnesian  subject- 
States  would  have  been  certain  to  turn  against 
Sparta  once  more.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
Athenian  interests,  in  the  existing  circumstances, 
Eubulus'  policy  of  non-intervention  was  undoubt- 
edly the  safer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  appreciate  the  higher  grounds  upon  which 
Demosthenes  rested  his  case — fidelity  to  the 
promise  given  to  the  Messenians,  and  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  Athens  towards  the  victims  of 
others'  aggressions;  and  in  a  sense,  future  events 
afforded  a  certain  justification  of  his  policy.  For 
when  the  Athenians  had  rejected  the  Arcadian 
alliance,  a  temporary  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Sacred  War  enabled  Thebes  to  send  help  to 
the  Arcadians,  who  became  more  closely  connected 
with  Thebes  than  ever,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
like  the  Thebans,  became  allies  of  Philip,  all  the 
efforts  which  the  Athenians  then  made  to  obtain 
their  support  proving  unsuccessful.  Hostilities 
were  carried  on  inconclusively  between  S^rnrta  and 
the  Arcadians  for  two  or  three  years,  imtil  in  350  a 
Peace  was  made,  by  which  the  Arcadians  retained 
their  independence.  The  conception  which  Demos- 
thenes had  put  forward  of  the  duty  of  Athens 
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towards  the  injured  appears  again  in  his  Speech 
in  defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Rhodians.  At 
the  end  of  the  Social  War  in  355.  Rhodes,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  re\'oU, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Matisolus,  King  of  Caria — a 
vassal  of  Persia,  who  had  assisted  the  allies  against 
Athens.  He  fostered  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
in  the  city.  The  democratic  party  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  oligarchs,  who  acted  with 
cynical  brutality,'  maintained  their  position  by 
means  of  the  Oirian  garrison.  Similar  events 
took  place  in  Cos;  and  Athens  thought  it  necessary, 
as  a  precaution,  to  strengthen  the  band  of  Athe- 
nians resident  in  Sanios.'  In  351  (or  possibly  a 
year  or  two  earlier)*  the  Rhodian  exiles  sent  a 
deputation  to  Athens,  asking  for  help  and  restora- 
tion— in  other  words  for  the  liberation  of  the  island 
at  once  from  the  oligarchy  in  possession  and 
from  the  i)owcr  of  Artemisia,  who  had  succeeded 
(probably  in  353)  to  the  throne  of  her  brother 
and  husband  Mausolus.  The  Athenians  were 
hltle  inclined  to  accede  to  the  request.  This 
same  democratic  party  had  led  the  revolt  against 
Athens  in  358,  and  popular  feeling  rejoiced  over 
their  misfortune.  Demosthenes,  however,  urged 
the  Athenians  to  forget  their  grudge,  to  take  up 
their  traditional  rftle  as  protectors  of  democracies 
ever>-whcTC,  and  to  remember  the  risk  to  which 
Athens  herself  would  be  exposed,  if  oligarchies 


■  Thcopomp.,  fr.  ii8  (Oxford  Text). 
'  Dion/ntui,  dt  IMh.,  cb.  xiii. 
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were  established  in  all  the  States  of  Greece,  and 
the  Athenian  democracy  were  left  alone.  The 
recent  dLsastcrs  suflcrcd  by  Artaxerxes  in  Egypt, 
he  argued,  made  it  unlikely  that  either  he  or 
Artemisia  would  seriously  oppose  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Athenian  influence  in  the  island. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  Demos- 
thenes underrated  the  danger  of  war  with  Caria  or 
Persia,  if  Athens  interfered  in  Rhodes.  In  any 
case,  such  interference  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
poIic>'  of  Eubulus,  with  whom  on  this  occasion 
the  People  as  a  whole  was  in  sympathy.  The 
generous,  though  probably  impolitic,  appeal  of 
Demosthenes  failed;  and  several  years  later  he 
speaks '  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  as  still  subject  to  Caria. 
Artemisia  herself  died  shortly  aftenvards,  of  grief 
(so  it  is  said)  for  the  death  of  Mausolus.' 

The  air  of  impartiality  which  Demosthenes 
studiously  affects  in  the  three  spc-eches  to  the 
Assembly  which  have  now  been  considered  makes 
them  appear  comparatively  tame  and  in  places 
academic  in  tone.  But  now  and  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  idealist  in  him  breaks  out.and  he  demands 
that  Athens  shall  play  a  part  worthy  of  her  past. 
He  parts  company,  however,  with  the  vulgar 
jingoism  of  the  popular  orators  of  the  day,  in  his 
insistence  that  such  a  policy  involves  persona! 
work  for  each  individual  citizen,  and  that  patriotic 
sentiment  without  personal  self-sacrifice  is  useless. 

•  Dt  Pact,  i  as. 

'Thcopomp.,  [r.  375  (Oxford  Text),  etc 
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In  the  last  of  the  three  speeches'  he  emphasises 
strongly  both  the  breach  with  Athenian  tradition 
made  by  his  opponents,  and  the  difficiilty  of 
rousing  his  audience  to  act  upon  the  principles 
which  they  professed.  It  is  true  that  in  dcalixiR 
both  with  the  Arcadian  and  with  the  Rhodian 
appeal,  he  advocated  the  policy  which  was  pro- 
bably unwise  at  the  moment;  it  would  have  been 
very  ill-advised  to  divert  into  other  charmels  the 
forces  and  the  funds  which  were  certain  to  be 
needed  before  long  against  Phihp.  Demosthenes 
had  still  much  to  leam  as  a  politician.  But  the 
significance  of  these  early  speeches  in  relation  to 
his  career  as  a  whole  lies  (in  spite  of  one  or  two 
touches  of  almost  cynical  opportunism,'  which 
may  have  been  designed  to  commend  Iiim  to  the 
Assembly  as  a  man  of  the  world)  in  the  growing 
sense  of  national  duty  which  they  reveal;  in  the 
plain  enunciation  of  certain  important  principles, 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
and  the  assertion  of  the  necessarj'  hostility  of 
monarchies  and  oUgarchies  to  a  democracy  like 
the  Athenian;  and  in  the  appeals  which  he  makes 
to  the  lessons  of  the  past.  In  these  points  these 
speeches  form  the  first  of  a  long  scries  in  which  the 
same  ideas  can  be  traced. 


The  trial  of  Timocrates,  the  colleague  of  Andro- 
tion  in  the  Commission  for  recovery  of  arrears  of 

'  Pre  Rkod..  (}  15-AJ:  eoni!>.  Iio:T..  de  Pott,  ( .•)«. 
•£.  £.,  pro  Mtial..  {  10:  pie  Rhod.,  \  i%. 
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taxation,  whose  proceedings  have  already  been 
described,  requires  a  brief  notice,  if  only  because 
it  illustrates  certiun  remarkable  features  of  Athe- 
nian public  life.  As  in  the  trial  of  Androtion — of 
which  the  case  may  be  considered  a  sequel — the 
speech  of  the  prosecutor  Diodorus  was  written 
by  Demosthenes. 

In  355  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Mau- 
Eolus,  King  of  Caria,  ])erhaps  to  protest  against 
his  action  in  assisting  the  rebellious  allies  of 
Athens  or  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Rhodes. 
The  ambassadors  were  Androtion,  Melanopus, 
and  Glaucetcs;  the  ship  on  which  they  sailed  was 
commanded  by  Archebius  and  LysitheJdes.  On 
the  way  they  captured  an  Egyptian  merchant- 
vessel,  which  they  brought  to  Athens.  The 
As.'5embly  decided  that  as  Athens  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  King  of  Persia,'  and  Egypt  was  in 
revolt  against  him,  the  Egyptians  were  enemies  of 
Athens  (though  in  fact  they  had  but  recently  been 
assisted  by  Athenian  generals  imd  soldiers),  and 
the  vessel  was  therefore  a  lawful  prize.  Accord- 
ingly the  prize-money  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 
State,  and  the  two  trierarchs  were  legally  respons- 
ible for  paying  it  over.  After  some  time  Euctemon 
denounced  them  to  the  Commission  recently 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  Arislophon  to  enquire 
into  debts  to  the  State,  for  their  failure  to  account 
for  the  sum,  which  amounted  to  nine  and  a  half 

'  The  rrcaU  of  Chafe*  in  the  previous  ycftr  was  nominally 
based  on  tbe  ume  assumption. 
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talents;  and  subsequently  proposed  a  decree  that 
payment  should  be  required  from  thcni,  but  that 
as  the  money  was  admittedly  in  the  hands  of 
Androtion,  Melanopus,  and  Gtaucetes,  the  tri- 
erarchs  should  be  allowed  to  argue  before  a  court 
the  question,  whether  they  or  the  three  ambas- 
sadors were  liable.  Androtion  failed  to  convict 
Euctemon's  decree  of  illegality ;  and  the  three  tried 
various  devices  for  evading  i)a>'ment,  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  in  353,  they  found  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pay  the  debt  at  once,  or  to  be 
jdemncd  by  a  court  to  pay  a  sum  which  would 
junt  to  about  treble  the  original  debt;  in  the 
latter  alternative  they  would  be  imprisoned  till 
the  sum  was  paid.  They  therefore  got  Timocrates 
to  propose  a  law  that  any  debtor  to  the  State  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (as  well  as 
to  repayment)  should  be  permitted  to  give  bail  by 
himself  or  his  friends  for  the  amovmt  of  the  debt, 
and  allowed  until  a  month  before  the  end  of  the 
current  year  to  discharge  it;  after  that  period 
his  bail  should  be  escheated,  and  himself  impris- 
oned. In  order  to  smuggle  the  law  through,  a 
I  certain  Epicrates  was  induced  to  propose  in  an 
Assembly  in  the  middle  of  July,  353,  a  decree  that 
the  Nomothctse  should  be  summoned  next  day,  on 
the  pretext  that  insufficient  funds  had  been  voted 
for  the  Panathena^a.  The  Nomothetae  met;  no- 
thing was  done  in  regard  to  the  Panathenaa ;  but 
Timocrates'  law  was  somehow  passed.  Diodorus 
and    Euctemon    prosecuted    Timocrates   for   the 
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alleged  illegality  of  the  law;  and  the  trial  probably 
look  place  early  in  352.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  was  illeKal,  and  was  merely  a  device 
to  enable  Androtion  and  his  colleagues  to  post- 
pone the  evil  day.  The  relevant  arguments  of 
Demosthenes  on  this  point  are  conclusive.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  pity  that  he  should  in  this 
Speech  (as  in  that  against  Leptines)  have  used 
other  arguments  directed  against  consequences 
which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  expecting 
from  the  law,  and  which  could  only  be  inferred 
from  it  (if  at  all)  because  it  had  been  hastily 
and  ovemidely  drafted.'  He  strains  every  point 
against  Timocrates  and  .Androtion  in  a  way  which 
is  at  least  disingenuous,  and  which  certainly  makes 
a  bad  impression,'  At  the  same  time,  the  know- 
ledge of  law  and  the  sureness  of  touch  which  he 
shows  arc  remarkable,  and  here  and  there  a  strik- 
ing and  vi\id  piece  of  HTiting  foreshadows  some 
of  the  best  of  his  later  work. ' 

We  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  the  trial  was. 
If  Timocrates  was  condemned  to  a  fine,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  not  so  heavy  as  to  force  him  to  go 
into  exile;  as  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Timocrates  who  supported  Meidias  against  Demos- 

■  E8|>.  fS  79-101. 

■  The  text  of  the  Speech  u  it  stands  uppeara  U>  be  a  coaOnlion 
of  two  speeches,  or  of  two  rcceiuionii  of  the  same  Speech;  but  its 
exact  hUUw>  «innot  be  certainly  recoDStructed.  Part  of  iho 
Speech  oorwists  of  a  repetition  of  a  coandcmbtc  Mction  of  the 
Speech  against  AndrotioQ,  with  very  slight  alterations. 

*  £.  1^  S  MB,  much  admired  by  Lonsiniu. 
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thenes  some  years  later.  Androtion  and  his 
colleagues  had  actually  paid  the  sum  due  from 
them  before  the  trial  of  Timocrates  began';  and 
though  this  would  not  purge  Timocrates'  guilt 
in  proposing  the  law,  it  might  mollify  the  jury 
when  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed.  Androtion 
himself  was  still  active  in  Athens  in  346. ' 

NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  IV 


I.  No  propoul  mii^Iit  be  mode  in  the  AsKmbly  which  wu 
hteoDnstent  with  the  existing  Uwb.  The  praposer  of  «ny  such 
mo^on  w&s  personAlty  liable  to  prosecution  (Ihuuith  only  within 
the  year),  and  the  law  might  be  repealed  at  any  time  after  a  triAl 
before  a  jury.  The  rule  was  a  safcgu&rd  againA  inconsistCTieiM 
in  the  law,  ood  against  the  rUk  which  the  People  ran  of  bcine 
misled  by  an  able  orator  into  panting  mcnsuns  contrary  to  thdr 
em  will,  which  weis  nestimed  to  bo  embodied  in  the  existing  law. 

a.  The  ultimate  object  of  tlii'  liiw  of  Leplincs  is  rot  very 
clifar.  It  can  hardly  have  been  an  im|>ortant  measure  of  (inanre. 
It  is  true  thut  the  preamble  stated  that  it  was  enacted  in  order 
that  the  richc.1t  men  might  have  to  unUertiike  the  burdens;  and 
that  aome  of  those  who  enjoyed  immunity  rnust  have  been  more 
or  IfiM  wealthy  men.  But  Ihey  were  eoinparutively  tew  in  all; 
th«  relief  given  to  the  rest  Ijy  the  distribution  of  the  burden 
unong  a  idiKhtly  incrt«acd  number  would  bu  alighli  and  th« 
gencfal  revenue*  of  the  State  would  gain  nothing.  Nor  can  the 
law  bo  accounted  for  by  a  dislike  on  the  pan  of  ihe  democmcy 
for  hereditary  privilege*.  Most  of  the  granta  of  immunity  were 
indeed  made  to  a  man's  descendants  a«  well  ox  to  himtelf;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  lo  show  that  the  Athenians  thought  d  the 
csteotion  of  a  compliment  to  the  descendants  of  u  distinguished 
servant  of  the  Slate  as  inconsistent  with  demoerncy.  It  ig  much 
more  lilccly  tlwt  thca-  were  notorious  cases  of  the  privilege  bting 
aijoyvd  by  the  undeserving;  or  that  it  Iiad  bcun  much  granted 

•H<87fl. 

•C.  L  A.,  iv.,  109b  (Dittcnb.  Syll.  Ed.,  ii.,  No.  139). 
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of  late  to  pcraom  (such  u  pcywerful  geDerels)  of  whooi  the  demo- 
cracy was  suspicious. 

3.  Sec  Fnncvt  tc,  L(s  Fina  nca  des  Citis  Grtcqius,  Francottc't 
ftccount  oF  the  law  and  policy  nf  Eut>u1us  is  tlic  most  sttisfsctory 
that  I  }iav«  Men.  He  airies  iliat  the  law  was  o(!casionatly  evaded 
by  puaoK.  not  decrofs,  but  special  laws,  dealing  with  small 
oecwsary  eipeoses,  grants  of  eroiwns,  etc.,  and  that  it  ni>i;ht  be 
evaded  in  small  matters  in  various  other  ways.  But  the  pro- 
posal of  a  large  vote  for  purpoiws  of  war  would  have  certainly 
been  followed  by  pmsecutioo. 

4.  DionysiuB  places  the  ^leech  for  the  Rhodians  in  351. 
Butcher  and  others  would  date  it  a.  year  or  two  earlier,  on  ai-count 
of  the  comparatively  slight  mcntioo  of  Philip,  which  they  suppose 
to  be  too  casual  for  tlte  ye^r  of  the  Firet  Philippic.  But  the 
alluidon  to  Philip  shows  that  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  though 
not  in  that  of  Us  opponoota,  Philip  is  a  voty  fomudable  foe. 
Tlie  other  aisiUBenta  for  an  earlier  due  an  even  leu  eoavinciiig. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE   RISE   OF   PHIUP 


BEFORE  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter  had  taken  place,  the  great  struggle 
between  Athens  and  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia 
had  begun. 

The  Macedonians  of  antiquity  were  a  mixed 
race,  and  the  degree  of  kinship  between  them  and 
the  Hellenic  peoples  is  a  matter  upon  which  no 
agreement  between  scholars  has  been  attained. 
The  Macedonians  proper  lived  on  the  low  lands 
watered  by  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  with  Pella  for  their 
capital,  though  the  more  ancient  centre,  and  the 
burial  place  of  their  kings,  was  JEgte  or  Edessa. ' 
They  were  a  more  or  less  settled  agricultural 
people,  whose  lands  provided  for  them  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  who  engaged  comparatively 
little  in  foreign  trade.  They  were  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  of  an  almost  Homeric 
pattern,  holding  their  lands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King,  giving  him  military  service  at  his  command, 
and  in  every  way  bound  to  do  his  bidding,  except 

•  Now  Vodliena. 
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that  in  matters  of  life  and  death  the  assembly  of 
fighting  men  appears  to  have  had  a  right  to  give 
the  final  decision,  and  the  will  of  the  same  body 
was  at  least  as  influential  as  the  right  of  birth  in 
determining  the  succession.  But  in  the  upper 
valleys,  and  among  the  moimtains,  there  dwelt  a 
number  of  tribes — Lj-ncesUe,  Orestie,  EUmiota;, 
and  others — governed  by  princes  of  their  own, 
nominally  indeed  subordinate  to  the  King  of 
Macedonia,  but  restless  and  always  liable  to  rebel. 
These  were  probably  nearly  akin  to  the  Illyrians 
who  lived  to  the  westward  of  them  (between  them 
and  the  Adriatic),  and  to  the  Paonians  on  the 
north  of  Macedonia.  Tliere  is  also  some  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  Thracian  stocks  within  Mace- 
donia itself. 

That  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  was  at  least 
partly  Hellenic  by  descent  had  been  admitted  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  by  the  officials  of  Olympia,' 
who  allowed  the  Macedonian  prince,  Alexander, 
to  compete  in  the  Olympian  games — a  privilege 
strictly  confined  to  Hellenes.  But  with  regard 
to  their  subjects  there  was  always  a  doubt.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  was  a  tradition  that  they,  or 
some  of  them,  had  migrated  from  Greek  lands  into 
Macedonia.  On  the  other,  they  were  often  spoken 
of  as  barbarians,  because  they  were  backward  in 
culture,  and  their  dialect  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand. (There  was  the  same  doubt  about  the 
peoples  of  Epirus  and  inner  i^tolia,  and  for  similar 

■Herod.,  v.. «. 
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reasons.)  The  remains  of  the  Macedonian  dialect 
are  too  meagre,  and  the  extent  of  its  borrowings 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greeks  proper  too 
uncertain,  to  justify  any  conclusion  as  to  the  na- 
tionality of  those  who  spoke  it;  and  we  have  to  be 
contented  at  present  with  the  probability  that  they 
were  in  some  degree  akin  to  the  Hellenes  on  the  tme 
sideand  the  lUyrianson  the  other,  and  that  the  two 
stocks  (and  perhaps  others  with  them)  were  blended 
in  varying  proportions  in  different  localities. ' 

In  one  respect  the  Macedonians  afforded  a  strong 
contrast  to  all  but  the  least  advanced  Greek 
peoples,  namely,  in  the  fact  that  their  organisa- 
tion was  a  tribal  and  quasi-feudal  one,  and  did  not, 
as  wnth  ihfc  Greeks,  centre  in  city-states.'  The 
Macedonians  proper,  as  distinct  from  the  hill- 
tribes,  appear  to  have  been  organised  primarily 
for  military  purjwses.  The  greater  number  of 
the  able-bodied  land-holders  made  up  the  infantry 
or  "foot-guards"'; and  a  smaller  body  of  wealthier 
and  more  honourable  men  composed  the  cavalty, 
or  "Companions"  of  the  King.*  At  the  lime  of 
Philip's  accession  the  Companions  may  have  num- 
bered some  six  hundred.  Of  these  a  specially 
selected  group — probably  under  a  hundred — were 
"Companions  of  the  King's  person"*;  and  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  Macedonian  was  to  attain 
a  position  in  this  group.  But  in  this  OTganisation 
the  hill-tribes  had  no  part. 

■  Note  I  at  the  end  t/  the  Chapter  '  The  unit  was  the  l*»i, 
not  tlw  TJXit.        iw*thuifM.         tiraipei.         ttliii4l  nttirtreSfti. 
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On  the  sea-coast  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
Macedonians  was  held  in  check  by  the  Greek 
colonies  planted  there.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  the  King,  Perdiccas  11.,  had  failed, 
in  spite  of  his  political  ingenuity,  to  shake  off 
these  fetters.  His  successor,  Arclielaus.  had  made 
efforts  to  modernise  his  kingdom,  building  roads 
and  chains  of  forts,  and  probably  attempting  to 
unite  the  unordered  elements  in  his  kingdom  by 
combining  all  in  one  national  army.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Greek  culture,  and  encouraged  the 
literary  men  of  Greece  to  frequent  his  Court. 
Euripides  and  Agathon  ended  their  days  there; 
Timotheus  the  lyric  poet  and  Zeuxis  the  painter 
also  \Tsited  Pella;  Socrates  was  invited  thither, 
but  declined  to  go.  But  the  efforts  of  Archelaus 
had  little  permanent  success,  and  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  his  death  in  399,  the  advance  which 
had  been  made  towards  a  higher  civilisation  was 
neutralised.  The  coastward  towns,  Olynthus, 
Acanthus,  and  AmphipoUs,  increased  in  power, 
and  in  spite  of  a  temporary  set-back,  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  Sparta  in  379.'  the  Olynthian 
League  grew  powerful  and  continued  to  act  as  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  Macedonian  ambition. 

Amyntas  IH.,  whose  reign  lasted  (though  not 
without  interruptions)  from  393  to  369,  was  gener- 
ally on  terms  of  friendship  with  Athens,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  •  acknowledged  her  title  to  AmphipoHs. 
He  married  the   Lyncestian  princess  Euiydice, 

'Seeftbovc,p.  48.  "p.  53- 
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who  bore  him  three  sons — Alexander,  Perdiccas. 
aitd  Philip,  who  was  bom  in  382.  Alexander, 
who  succeeded  Amj-ntas  in  369,  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  a  year;  and  the  young  Perdiccas 
only  secured  the  throne  from  the  pretender 
Pausanias  by  the  intervention  of  Iphicrates,  who 
was  invoked  by  Eurydice,  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  Ptolemy  of  Alorus, 
son-in-law  and  paramour  of  Eurydice,  acted 
regent;  and  when  (in  367)  the  Theban  general 
Pclopidas  advanced  from  Thessaly  to  Pella, 
Ptolemy  made  an  agreement  witli  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  Philip,  then  fifteen  years  old,  with 
other  hostages  as  a  security  for  its  fulfilment. 
Philip  was  taken  to  Thebes,  and  lived  there  in  the 
house  of  Pammencs  until  364,  when  he  was  re- 
leased and  rettimed  to  Macedonia.  Perdiccas, 
like  Archelaus,  was  inclined  towards  literature 
and  philosophy,  and  Euphrxus,  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
was  for  a  time  his  principal  adviser. '  But  in  spite 
of  the  help  given  to  him  by  Iphicrates,  and  of  a 
short-lived  alliance  with  Athens  which  Timotheus 
persuaded  him  to  make,  he  gave  his  support  toAm- 
phipolis  in  her  struggle  to  hold  out  against  Athens. 
In  359  he  was  killed  in  a  rising  of  the  hill-tribes, 
perhaps  instigated  by  Eurydice  herself,  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  Ptolemy  by  the  King's  orders. ' 

'  Comp.  Alhcn.,  xL.  p.  508c.  aCru  ^uxiiO<  turtrti*  riir  tratplaw 
rei  ISaaOJui  &im  oil  titir  roi  fvatirlov  iterafx''',  <'  ^4  '«  iwrraiTt 
ri  ynDwrpnr  (  r J ^iXi«D^ri>.  for  Euphnctu.  «ee  Illil,,  III,  1  59. 
and  bdow.  p.  325. 
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The  Macedonians  first  proclaimed  his  infant  son 
King,  with  Philip  as  regent;  but  very  soon,  in  view 
of  the  need  of  a  strong  hand,  they  transferred  the 
kingship  to  Philip  himself,  who  accepted  it,  we 
are  told,  under  compulsion. ' 

Philip  was  still  only  twenty-three  years  of  age; 
but  his  early  life  had  taught  him  lessons  by  which 
he  had  profited  to  the  full.  He  had  learned  that 
success  could  only  be  achieved  by  a  strong  hand, 
and  that  if  he  was  to  reign  over  Macedonia  in 
security  he  must  not  be  over-scrupulous  as  to 
means.  His  sojourn  in  Thebes  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  for  observing  the  successes  and 
methods  of  Epameinondas  and  Pelopidaa — the 
one  a  unique  embodiment  of  commanding  military 
genius  and  high  culture,  the  other  the  most  reckless 
and  daring  soldier  of  his  age.  He  had  learned  to 
appreciate  the  almost  imbounded  opportunities 
which  lay  open  to  a  strong  man  in  the  Hellenic 
world,  as  it  then  was;  and  he  had  become  familiar 
with  the  recent  improvements  upon  the  traditional 
organisation  of  Greek  armies.  He  had  learned 
that  the  leader  of  a  strong  army,  who  could  attach 
his  men  to  himself  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by 
interest,  and  could  not  only  hold  his  force  together 
by  discipline,  but  could  develop  methods  of  fight- 
ing which  would  give  it  an  immediate  advantage 
over  those  who  followed  more  conventional  lines, 
was  practically  certain  of  success. 

Moreover  he  was  the  man  for  his  task.     Pear- 

•  Campaliut  a  fieptdo  (Justin.  VH.  v.). 
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less  and  resolute;  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  a  defeat 
here  and  there,  or  by  any  niisfortimt:  to  his  own 
person;  discerning  and  clever  in  dealing  with 
different  kinds  of  men  and  States;  never  eager  to 
secure  in  haste  what  might  be  better  secured  by 
patience,  or  to  use  force  where  fraud  would  serve, 
he  was  entirely  fitted  for  the  execution  of  an 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  policy  in  that  age. 
Besides  this,  he  was  personally  attractive,  not 
only  to  the  rough  Macedonian  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  mingled  freely  on  familiar  terms,  but  also  to 
the  cultured  representatives  of  the  Greek  States, 
who  were  sent  to  treat  with  him.  He  had  learned 
at  Thebes,  among  other  lessons,  to  appreciate 
Hellenic  literature  and  refinement ;  he  encouraged 
dramatic  artists  to  visit  his  Court  at  Pclla;  and, 
when  the  time  came,  he  engaged  Aristotle  himself 
as  the  tutor  of  his  young  son  Alexander.  He  was 
an  able  and  persuasive  speaker,  and  the  orators 
of  Athens  themselves  felt  the  power  of  his  adroit 
eloquence.'  Though  he  indulged  freely  in  the 
coarser  vices,  he  confined  his  indulgence  for  the 
most  part  to  seasons  when  it  could  not  interfere 
with  his  plans;  and  it  in  no  way  affected  either  his 
own  hardiness — his  constitution  was  of  iron — or 
his  requirement  of  similar  hardiness  from  his 
soldiers.  He  used  money  no  less  skilfully  than 
other  means  of  persuasion  to  effect  his  purposes: 
his  generosity  was  lavish,  and  it  was  believed  by 
later  generations  that  his  victories  were  won  with 
■  iCsch.,  d€  F.  I...  H  41. 4j.  etc. 
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gold  as  often  as  anns.  That  he  employed  decep- 
tion to  achieve  his  ends  cannot  be  doubted,  though 
his  faithlessness  on  certain  occasions  was  certainly 
exaggerated  by  Demosthenes.  The  rectitude  of 
ancient  and  modem  critics  may  deplore  some  of 
the  methods  which  Phihp  used,  and  the  licenses 
wliich  he  permitted  himself  in  his  pri^-ate  life.' 
But  deceit  and  corruption  are  not  so  entirely 
unknown  in  modem  political  warfare  that  we  can 
afford,  on  account  of  his  use  of  them,  to  refuse  all 
admiration  to  a  strong  man.  who,  with  every 
instrument  thoroughly  at  his  command,  played 
his  great  game  with  skill,  precision,  and  courage, 
and  seldom  mistook  either  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  or  the  surest  method  of  dealing  with 
them. 

How  soon  Philip  conceived  the  policy  which  it 
was  his  life's  work  to  carry  out,  we  do  not  know. 
Doubtless  the  necessity  of  reorganising  the  army 
and  improving  its  methods  of  fighting  presented 
itself  first.  Before  long  he  may  have  determined 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  Hellenic  world;  and  in 
any  case  he  must  have  been  aware  from  the  first 
that  Macedonia  could  not  be  perfectly  independent, 
so  long  as  she  was  hemmed  in  by  Hellenic  colonies 
out  of  his  control,  and  by  warlike  and  restless 
tribes,  not  yet  subdued.  TTie  idea  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Nearer  East  probably  grew  in  his  mind 
later,  when  his  army  had  reached  its  full  efficiency, 
and   his   lordship  over  Greece  was  as   good  as 

>  Not«  a. 
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achieved.  It  may  even  have  been  su^^ted  by 
Isocrates. 

However  this  may  be,  the  organisation  of  the 
army  was  his  first  task.  By  the  fonnation  of 
regiments  on  a  territorial  basis,  bound  together 
by  a  local  patriotism  which  was  to  lead  to  a  more 
comprehensive  national  spirit;  by  offering  new 
prospects  of  promotion  from  one  rank  in  the  army 
to  another,  and  so  appealing  to  the  ambition  of 
the  individual  soldier;  by  attaching  the  higher 
ranks  above  all,  but  all  ranks  in  ascending  degrees, 
to  his  own  person;  he  created  a  united  national 
force,  which  he  drilled  into  efficiency  by  relentless 
practice  as  well  as  by  experience  in  actual  warfare. 
The  introduction  of  a  longer  spear  for  the  use  of 
the  infantry  gave  his  phalanx  a  great  advantage 
when  meeting  the  enemy :  his  cavalry,  brought  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  mobility,  were  frc(jucntly  so 
employed,  under  his  skilful  generalship,  as  to 
determine  the  issue  of  battle  by  their  action  at 
critical  moments,  and  were  pven  an  importance 
which  cavalrj-  had  seldom  possessed  in  Greek 
warfare;  he  further  availed  himself  of  the  great 
improvements  in  sicgc-instrumcnts  which  the 
engineers  of  the  day  devised;  and  his  cavalry  and 
infantry  were  supplemented  by  archers  and  light 
tniops  of  other  descriptions,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
f<w  ever>'  contingency.' 

Above  all,  Philip's  army  was  kept  together  as 

'  On  Philip's  array,  see  Hog&nh,  Philip  and  Alexander  oj 
Motedunia,  pp.  ju-64,  etc. 
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a  standinR  force.  At  first  this  may  well  have 
caused  some  discontent,  and  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  account  which  Demosthenes  gives  in 
the  Second  Olynthiac  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Macedonia. 

You  must  not  imagine  [he  says],  men  of  Athens, 
that  Philip  and  his  subjects  dulight  in  the  same 
things,  Philip  has  a  passion  for  glory — that  la  his 
ambition;  and  he  has  deliberately  chosen  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  a  life  of  action  and  danger,  preferring 
the  glory  of  achie\-ing  more  than  any  King  of  Mace- 
donia before  him  to  a  life  of  security.  But  his 
subjects  have  no  share  in  the  honour  and  glory.  Con- 
stantly battered  about  by  all  these  expeditions,  up 
and  down,  they  are  vexed  with  incessant  hardships; 
they  are  not  suffered  to  pursue  their  occupations  or 
attend  to  their  own  affairs;  and  for  the  little  that 
they  produce,  as  best  tliey  can,  they  can  find  no 
market,  because  the  trading  stations  are  closed  on 
account  of  the  war. 

In  the  same  Speech,  Demosthenes  speaks  of 
Philip's  jealousy  of  any  credit  ascribed  to  his  sub- 
ordinates; and  Polyienus'  relates  that  Philip 
professed  to  prefer  victories  won  by  diplomatic 
conversations  to  those  secured  by  arms,  because 
the  glor^'  of  the  latter  had  to  be  shared  with 
others,  while  that  of  the  former  was  all  his  own. 
But  we  know  that  Philip  in  fact  recognised  to  the 
full  the  qualities  of  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  his 
principal  generals;  there  is    no   other  evidence, 

■  Polym.  IV,  ii,  f  9. 
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apart  from  Demosthenes'  statements,  to  sug- 
gest any  disunion  of  spirit  between  Philip  and 
his  men;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  Philip's 
greatest  distinctions,  that  before  long  he  did 
make  his  subjects  feel  that  they  had  a  share 
in  the  honour  and  glory,  and  that  their  interest 
was  not  at  strife  with  their  loyalty  to  himself. 
In  any  case,  the  possible  inconveniences  of  a 
standing  army,  equipped  with  every  kind  of 
force,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
immense  advantage  which  it  gave  him  over  his 
enemies.  "It  is  not,"  says  Demosthenes,  "as 
commander  of  a  column  of  heavy  infantry  that 
Philip  can  march  wherever  he  chooses,  but  because 
he  has  attached  to  himself  a  force  of  light  infantry, 
cavalry,  archers,  mercenaries,  and  a  miscellaneous 
camp.  .  .  .  Summer  and  winter  arc  alike  to  him, 
and  there  is  no  close  season  during  which  he  sus- 
pends oiwrations."'  And  again,  "with  a  standing 
force  always  about  him,  and  knowing  beforehand 
what  he  intends  to  do.he  suddenly  falls  upon  whom- 
soever he  pleases ;  while  we  wait  until  we  leam  that 
something  is  happcning,and  only  then, in  a  tiuTnoil, 
make  our  preparations."'  His  own  position  of 
absolute  command  was  an  even  greater  element 
in  his  success;  and  upon  this  also  Demosthenes 
lays  some  stress.'  In  short,  it  must  soon  have 
been  plain,  both  to  his  admirers  and  to  those  who 

■Phil.  Ill,  S«- 

•ft  Chen.,  ill:  comp.  <*<■  rw.,  i  ajS- 
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dreaded  him,  that  any  who  would  resist  him  had 
to  deal  with  a  man  of  extraordinarj'  genius,  who 
had  won  (or  himself  a  position  of  extraordinary 
advantage. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  move  with  caution.  His  claim  to 
the  throne  was  disputed  by  more  than  one  pre- 
tender. But  he  had  the  support  of  the  Mace- 
donian army,  which  he  had  won  over  by  eloquent 
language,  and  he  rid  himself  of  his  rivals  without 
serious  difficulty.  One  of  them,  Argsus,  had  been 
assisted  by  Athenian  troops,  it  was  not,  however, 
a  convenient  moment  for  Philip  to  enter  upon  a 
quarrel  with  Athens.  His  own  forces  were  not 
yet  in  order — the  Athenians  had  shown  signs  of 
reviving  strength  in  this  very  year,  in  the  recovery 
ot  their  supremacy  over  the  Chersonese,  and  he 
himself  had  to  face  an  immediate  struggle  with 
the  hill-tribes  of  Paaonia  and  Illyria.  He  there- 
fore assumed  an  attitude  of  generosity,  and  sent 
back  to  Athens,  without  demanding  any  ransom, 
the  Athenian  citizens  whom  he  had  taken  among 
the  defeated  supporters  of  Argieus.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens.'  asking  for 
peace;  and  since  the  Athenians  had  given  their 
aid  to  Argfeus  on  the  understanding  that  Argseus 

'Dera..  in  AritUcr.,  |  iji;  Diod.  XVI,  iii,,  1  4;  Justin,  VT I, 
vi.  [Diodonis  Afui  Justin  *re  the  principal  continuous  aulliori- 
ties  (or  ihe  mnttmdcr  of  this  chii)>t<Tr:  but  many  J^Uiictucnts 
rat  on  passages  o(  Demo«thcne«  (etp.  in  ihc  Olyntblacs  and 
PliDipin'c  T)  and  other  orators,  and  on  allusions  in  various 
writers.    The  mote  important  ttferoiccs  to  tbc«:  ntn  given.) 
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would  restore  Amphipolis  to  them,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  recognise  the  Athenian  claim  to  the 
town,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  moment  a  Peace 
which  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  the  Athenians  failed  to 
take  the  obvious  step  of  garrisoning  Amphipolis 
without  delay,  and  that  within  a  few  months  they 
became  involved  in  war  with  their  allies,  and  so 
had  little  opportunity  for  attending  to  their 
interests  elsewhere. 

Accordingly,  after  a  campaign  against  the 
Paeonians  and  lUyrians,  in  which  the  new  tactics 
were  employed  with  complete  success,  and  a  large 
district  was  added  to  his  kingdom,  Philip  returned 
to  the  coast  (late  in  358),  appeared  before  Am- 
phipolis, which  had  given  him  some  provocation,' 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  The  Amphipolitans 
at  once  despatched  Hicrax  and  Stratocles  to 
Athens  to  ask  for  help.  To  counteract  their 
appeal,  Philip  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens,  explaining 
that  he  was  attacking  the  town  with  the  intention 
of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  Athens.  In  reply  to 
this  the  Athenians  sent  Anliphon  and  Charidemus 
to  negotLite  with  him;  and  it  was  arranged  that  if 
he  Rave  up  Amjihipolis  to  Athens,  he  should  re- 
cei%'e  Pydna  from  Athens  in  its  stead.  This 
arrangement  was  very  discreditable  to  the  Athe- 
nian representatives.     Pydna,  though  it  had  been 

Macedonian  possession  until  Timotheus  won  it 
for  Athens  about  the  year  364,  was  an  ally 
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of  Athens,  and  might  well  claim  to  be  consulted 
before  being  stinx'ndered  to  Philip;  and  so  the 
nature  of  the  bargain  was  kept  sccrvt,  lest  it  should 
become  known  at  Pydiia;  the  Athenian  People 
were  only  informed  in  vague  tcnns  that  an  under- 
standing liad  been  arrived  at.  Philip  had  now 
secured  the  support  of  a  party  in  Amphipolis;  and 
it  was  by  their  treachery,  as  well  as  by  means  of 
his  engines,  that  he  took  the  town,  probably  in 
the  autiunn  of  357,  ■  A  scholiast  says  that  after 
its  capture  he  at  once  put  the  traitors  to  death, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  more 
faithful  to  him  than  they  had  been  to  their  own 
fellow-citizens.  He  then  banished  all  who  were 
hostile  to  him  in  the  to^^-n. 

So  confidently  did  the  Athenians  expect  to 
recwve  Amphipolis,  that  when  the  Olynthians, 
alarmed  at  Philip's  success,  appealed  to  them  for 
aid  against  him,  they  would  not  listen.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  Olynthians  tried  to  secure 
themselves  by  making  an  agreement  with  Pliilip 
himself;  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
plans  to  acrccdc  to  their  ovcTtures,  and  to  make  a 
Peace  which  was  destined  to  last  imtil  it  should 
be  convenient  to  him  to  crush  them  in  their  turn. 
It  was  provided  in  the  agreement  that  the  Olyn- 
thians should  not  make  terms  with  Athens  apart 
from  himself,* 

■  Dcm., Oljmth.  I.I5. 
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How  the  Athenians  expected  to  be  able  to  give 
Pydna  to  J'hilip  was  never  disclosed ;  for  Philip,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise, 
himself  took  possession  of  Pydna  by  force  (assisted 
by  treachery  from  withiTi)  and  refused  to  give  up 
Amphiijolis.  He  next  joined  the  Olynthians  in  an 
attack  upon  Poteidsa.  This  was  one  of  the  inost 
important  to\vns  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula;  it  had 
long  been  a  rival  of  Olynthus;  and  a  large  body  of 
Athenian  colonists  was  established  there.  Its  cap- 
ture  ivas  rendered  easy  by  treacher>'  from  within; 
and  the  Olynthians  received  from  Philip  both  it 
and  also  Anthemus,  and  profited  greatly  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  territory  which  he  added  to  their 
own,  and  by  the  increase  in  th«r  trade. 

The  Athenians  had.  in  spite  of  the  Social  War, 
resolved  to  send  an  expedition  to  relie%'e  Potddaa, 
but  it  did  not  start  in  time. '  Philip,  nevertheless, 
allon'ed  the  Athenians  whom  he  captured  in  the 
town  to  depart  without  ransom.  He  was  not  yet 
ready  to  take  measures  which  might  exasperate 
Athens;  even  in  bcsieginK  Poteidaa  he  was  nomin- 
ally acting  as  the  ally  of  the  Olynthians;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  gave  up  the  town  to  them.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  he  received  tliree  messen- 
gers with  Kood  tidings.  The  first  told  him  of  a 
victory  <rf  his  genera!  Parmcnio  over  the  Illyrians; 
the  se<«nd  of  the  success  of  his  force  in  the  Olym- 
pian games:  the  third  of  the  tnrth  of  his  son 
Alexander. ' 

'  Pha..  I.  i  ,i5.  clc.  '  Plut.  AUi..  Hi. 
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At  about  the  same  time  Philip  was  enabled  to 
satisfy  the  want  of  monuy  which  was  pressing 
heavily  upon  him.  His  occupation  of  Amphipolis 
opened  the  way  to  the  gold-mines  of  Mount 
Pangaeus,  east  of  the  Sti^Tnon,  which  were  being 
worked  at  the  time  by  settlers  from  Thasos:  and 
he  took  advantage  of  an  appeal  made  to  him  by 
these  settlers,  when  hard  pressed  by  Thracian 
assailants,  to  occupy  their  town,  Crenides,  and 
to  enlarge  it  into  a  city  which  he  named,  after 
himself,  Philippi,  He  at  once  began  to  work  the 
mines,  and  from  this  time  onward  they  provided 
him  with  a  large  and  steady  income,  which  before 
long  amounted  to  as  much  as  one  thousand  talents 
a  year.  The  Athenians,  hampered  by  the  Social 
War,  were  unable  to  take  any  active  steps  to  check 
his  advance.  Thej'  made  an  alliance,  indeed,  in 
356,'  with  the  P^eonian  Lyppeius,  the  lUyrian 
Grabus,  and  the  Odr>'sian  prince  Cetriporis.  the 
eldest  son  of  Berisades,  10  whom  (in  the  division 
of  his  father's  share  of  the  Odrysian  kingdom 
which  took  place  on  his  father's  death)  there  fell 
the  western  portion,  including  the  district  in 
which  Amphipolis  and  Crenides  lay.  But  Cetri- 
poris could  not  retain  the  district  against  Philip, 
and  in  355  Philip  made  a  victorious  campaign 
against  the  Paonians  and  lUyrians.  Moreover, 
his  ccmquest  of  the  district  east  of  the  Strymon 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  its  luxuriant 
forests  to  proWdc  himself  with  timber,  with  which 
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to  build  a  fleet^ — an  absolute  necessity  if  he  was 
to  nmintain  his  hold  on  the  coast,  and  to  resist 
the  Athenians  on  their  own  element.  His  occu- 
pation of  the  coast-town  Datum,  which  Callislralus 
had  re-founded  (in  conjunction  witli  settlers  from 
Thasos)  when  he  was  expelled  from  Athens,  gave 
him  a  convenient  naval  station.  He  was  now 
able  to  interfere  with  Athenian  trade,  and  also 
to  occupy  convenient  islands,  which  had  hitherto 
been  infested  by  pirates.  Before  the  end  of  355 
he  had  rid  himself  for  the  time  of  all  danger  from 
the  newly-made  allies  of  Athens,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  renew  direct  operations  against  Athe- 
nian interests  on  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  gulf; 
and  he  could  now  dispense  with  the  pretence  of 
acting  as  the  ally  of  Olyntlius. 

He  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Methone,  which 
was  the  last  important  Athenian  town  on  the  pulf, 
and  was  used  by  the  Athenians  as  a  naval  base. 
(It  had  been  brought  within  the  Athenian  alliance 
by  Timotheus  about  ten  years  before.)  The  siege 
probably  began  in  the  last  months  of  355. '  The 
town  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  was  at  last 
forced  to  surrender.  In  the  course  of  the  siege 
an  arrow  deprived  Philip  of  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye.  The  citizens  were  allowed  to  depart  free, 
but  with  only  one  garment  apiece,  and  their  ter- 
ritory   was    divided    among    Philip's    followers. 

Philip  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coastline  of 
the  Thermaic  gulf,  as  well  as  of  the  seaboard  from 
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the  east  side  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula  to  a  point 
perhaps  fifty  miles  or  so  beyond  -Aniphipoiis.  He 
had  ample  supplies  of  money  and  ships;  and  his 
army  had  so  far  proved  irresistible.  Athens,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  lost  all  the  stations  which 
she  had  possessed  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia 
and  Chalddice.  and  had  been  unable  to  give  any 
cfTective  help  to  ht-r  allies  in  those  regions.  Even 
Methone  had  been  suffered  to  fall  unaided;  and 
the  policy  of  Eubulus  was  to  avoid  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  active  measures  of  hostility.  In  the 
period  which  we  have  now  to  ccaisider,  we  shall 
see  Philip  pushing  his  conquests  far  along  the 
Thracian  coast,  and  also  securing  a  foothold  in 
Thcssaly ;  until  finally,  there  being  no  longer  any 
reason  for  allowing  the  Olynthian  confederacy  to 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  his  empire,  he  turns 
upon  Olynthus  itself.  The  chronology  of  the 
years  354-351  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 
controversy,  and  the  precise  order  of  some  of  the 
events  remains  uncertain;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  course  of  events  as  a  whole. 

It  was  probably  in  353  that  Philip  made  his 
next  move  along  the  Thracian  coast.  We  have 
seen  how  in  359  the  Thracian  kingdom  had  been 
divided  between  Cersobleptes,  Berisades,  and 
Amadocus,  and  how,  not  long  afterwards  the 
Chersonese,  with  the  exception  of  Cardia,  had 
been  definitely  handed  over  to  Athens  by  Cerso- 
bleptes, in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  Chares. 
Soon  after  this  Berisades  had  died,  and  his  share 
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of  the  kingdom  had  been  divided  between  his  sons, 
of  whom  Cctri[)ori.s,  as  has  been  narrated,  had 
made  alliance  with  Athens,  but  had  not  sucax-dcd 
in  keeping  PhiHp  out  of  the  western  part  of  his 
dominions.  Amadocus  and  the  sons  of  Berisades 
seem  to  have  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
Athens,  but  Cersoblcptes  was  naturally  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  reign  once  more  over 
the  whole  Odrj'sian  kingdom.  liostilities  had, 
it  seems,  already  begun,  the  sons  of  Berisades 
entrusting  their  cause  to  the  generals  Simon, 
Bianor,  and  Athenodonis. 

At  the  same  time  Cersobleptes  desired  to  effect 
his  end  without  opposition  from  the  Athenians, 
who  just  about  this  time  (in  353),  to  confirm  their 
occupation  of  the  Chersonese,  liad  sent  a  body  of 
colonists  to  Sestos.'  It  is  possible  that  at  this 
time  Cersobleptes  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
Athens  as  his  best  resource  against  the  probable 
advance  of  Philip.  Accordingly  (probably  in  353) 
he  sent  Aristomachus  as  his  representative  to 
Athens,  to  emphasise  the  friendly  sentiments  of 
himself  and  his  general  Charidemus  towards  the 
dty.  Aristomachus  further  asserted  that  Chari- 
demus and  no  one  else  would  be  able  to  recover 
Amphipolis  from  PhiHp,  and  lu-ged  the  Athenians 
to  elect  him  general.     The  suggestion  was  taken 


■  Chum  cstablinhcd  them  in  thn  town  by  foKn,  killing  nnd 
cn*Uvine  the  inli&bitanU  whu  reaisted.  Diod.,  XVT,  xjtxiv. 
FurUif:  cbronolcigy, set!  Vaaain.Lrt  Atklnitns ianslaChftieniie. 
p.  zS  ft.,  whero  a  tuiafftctory  solution  of  tha  difficulties  is  givco. 
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up  by  one  Aristocrates,  who  further  proposed  that 
the  person  of  Charidcmus  should  be  declared 
inviolable,  and  that  any  one  who  killed  him  should 
be  liable  to  summary  arrest  in  any  territory  be- 
longing to  Athens  or  her  allies.  The  proposal 
was  cleverly  contrived  in  the  interests  of  Cerso- 
bleptes;  for  had  it  been  passed,  its  effect  would 
have  been  that  Simon,  Bianor,  and  Athenodorus 
would  be  afraid  to  act  against  Cersobleptes" 
forces,  commanded  by  Charidemus,  for  fear  of  in- 
curring the  ill-will  of  Athens.  The  decree,  how- 
ever, was  at  once  indicted  as  illegal  by  Euthycles, 
who  engaged  Demosthenes  to  compose  his  speech 
for  him.  But  the  trial  did  not  take  place  until 
the  summer  of  352:  and  before  that  time  Philip 
had  once  more  made  his  appearance  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  and  had  seized  the  towns  of 
Abdera  and  Maroneia. 

Upon  this,  Cersobleptes,  instead  of  looking  any 
more  (if  he  had  done  so  previously)  to  Athens  to 
help  him  against  Philip,  appears  to  have  thought 
it  better  to  come  to  terms  with  Philip  himself,  and 
so  to  resume  his  former  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
wards Athens,  Accordingly  he  sent  Apollonidcs 
of  Cardia,  a  town  which  had  remained  hostile  to 
Athens,  to  negotiate  for  him  with  Philip  at  Maro- 
neia, and  gave  Philip  securities  for  iiis  fidelity. 
At  the  same  time  he  probably  hoped  that  Philip 
would  espouse  his  cause  against  Amadocus;  but 
in  this  he  was  disappointed;  for  Philip,  finding 
that  Amadocus  intended  to  oSer  resistance,  ap- 
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pears  to  have  thought  it  better  not  to  los^e  time 
in  conquering  an  enemy  who  could  be  conquered 
at  any  time,  but  to  return  to  Greece,  where  a  great 
opportunity  for  extending  his  influence  was  now 
opened  to  him,  in  the  form  o£  an  invitation  to 
interfere  in  the  Sacred  War.  (Demosthenes  says' 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  of 
Amadocus.  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
save  the  Athenians  from  having  to  fight  with- 
out delay  against  the  Cardians  and  Cersobleptes. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  Philip  regarded 
the  resistance  of  Amadocus  as  important,  except 
in  so  far  as  time  would  have  been  required  to 
crush  it.) 

In  the  negotiations  between  Phtlip  and  Cerso- 
bleptes at  Maroneia  the  Theban  general  Pammenes 
also  appears  to  have  taken  some  part ;  for  Cerso- 
bleptes (so  Demosthenes  tells  us)  gave  pledges 
"to  Philip  and  Pammenes."  Pammenes  had  been 
sent  by  the  Thebans  to  support  Artabazus  in  his 
revolt  against  the  Persian  King,  at  some  time 
after  the  Athenians  had  compelled  Chares  to 
withdraw  his  assistance  from  him. '  On  his  way 
either  to  or  from  Asia  Minor,  Pammenes  met 
Philip  at  Maroneia.  They  were  old  friends,  for 
Philip  had  lived  in  Pammenes"  house  while  a 
hostage  in  Thebes;  and  perhaps  Pammenes  with 
his  army  gave  Philip  his  support  during  the  nego- 

•  In  AriilccT..  i  tSj.     {This  Speech  is,  aa  before,  oat  principftl 
authority  for  Thrncinn  aSsun.) 
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tiations,  at  least  so  far  as  to  increase  the  formidable 
appearance  of  Philip's  host.' 

Philip  now  began  to  return  homewards';  but 
on  his  way  back  he  had  to  pass  Neapolis,  where 
Chares  was  waiting  with  twenty  ships.  (Neapolis 
was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  not  far  from  Datum,  in  thedistrict 
already  conquered  by  Philip:  but  the  town  seems 
so  far  to  have  remained  independent  of  him.  In 
355  it  had  appealed  to  Athens  for  help, ^  and  Chares 
may  have  been  sent  in  answer  to  this  appeal.) 
Philip  contrived  to  get  past  by  a  clever  ruse.  He 
sent  four  of  his  swiftest  vessels  in  advance ;  Chares 
went  in  pursuit  of  them  into  the  open  sea,  and 
while  he  was  thus  employed,  Philip  got  past  Nea- 
polis in  safety  with  the  rest  of  his  force.  The 
four  ships  also  escaped.  (It  was  possibly  about 
this  time  that  Charei  defeated  the  mercenaries  of 
Philip  under  the  command  of  Adieus,  a  general 
who  was  sumamed  "the  Cock."  Theopompus* 
tells  us  that  in  celebration  of  this  victory  Chares 
feasted  the  Athenians  with  funds  given  him  out 
of  the  temple  treasures  of  Delphi  by  Onomarchus, 
the  Phocian  general  in  the  Sacred  War,  of  whom 
more  is  to  be  said  hereafter.  The  event  must 
therefore  be  placed  between  Onomarchus'  seizure 
of  the  treasures  in  354  and  his  death  in  352.) 

The  trial  of  Aristocrates  took  place  in  352,  and 
the  speech  which  Demosthenes  composed  against 
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iim  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  which  we  have 
yet  coiwidercd.  Apart  from  the  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  Athenian  law  of  homicide,  which 
displays  ihe  thoroughness  generally  characteristic 
of  Demosthenes'  legal  arguments,  and  proves 
conclusively  the  illegality  of  Aristocrates'  decree, 
the  manner  in  which  lie  handles  the  question  of 
Athenian  policy  in  regard  to  Thradan  affairs  as 
most  masterly.  Demosthenes  argues  strongly 
that  the  right  policy  for  Athens  is  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  power  over  the  whole  of  Thrace  by 
one  man — in  other  words,  to  keep  Cersobleptes  in 
clieck  by  strengthening  the  rival  princes  and  con- 
firming them  in  their  reliance  upon  Athens'; 
while  the  effect  of  such  a  decree  as  Aristocrates 
bad  proposed  would  be  to  make  these  princes 
believe  that  Athens  was  veering  round  to  the  side 
of  Cersobleptes,  if  she  could  accord  such  unparal- 
leled honours  to  his  chief  minister  and  general. 
He  shows  also  by  a  spirited  narrative  of  Chari- 
demus'  career  that  the  man  himself  was  quite  un- 
worthy of  such  an  honour,  and  that  his  allegiance 
could  not  be  counted  upon,  whatever  Athens 
might  do  for  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Speech, 
he  makes  an  onslaught  upon  tlic  statesmen  who 
were  influential  at  the  time,  the  parly  of  Eubulus, 
denouncing  them  for  enriching  themselves  while 

'  It  la  thir  stme  doctrine  of  the  BftUnce  of  Power  ss  he  hud 
applied  to  Peloponnuaian  aff;tini  «nd  to  the  case  of  Spuita  Aiid 
Thobc*  ia  the  prvviouft  ycnr,  in  the  Speech  for  the  Mcgalopolitans. 
(See  «l)Ove.  pp.  i3»-33.) 
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impoverishing  the  State,  and  for  degrading  the 
democracy  by  accustoming  it  to  obey  their  own 
dictates  in  a  ser\'ile  and  unworthy  manner. '  The 
Speech  has  a  trenchant  vigour  and  a  breadth  of 
outlook  which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  qualities 
displayed  in  Demosthenes'  earlier  work;  and  its 
nobility  of  tone  and  the  absence  from  it  of  alt 
personal  rancour  have  been  generally  recognised. 

It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  the  policy 
recommended  by  Demosthenes  was  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  There  seem  to  have  been  two 
alternatives  open  to  the  Athenian  people  at  this 
time.  The  one,  upheld  by  Eubulus  and  his  party, 
was  to  preserve  peace  for  the  present  at  all  costs,or 
at  least  to  take  no  more  active  steps  against  Pliihp 
than  were  absolutely  necessitated  either  by  immi- 
nent danger  or  by  the  imperialistic  tendency  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  likely  to  insist  upon  some 
kind  of  retaliation  against  Philip's  aggressions. 
(It  was  probably  in  view  of  some  such  pressure 
that  Chares  had  been  sent  to  Neapolis.)  The 
possibility  of  avoiding  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  holding  Philip  in  check,  might  seem  to  be  offered 
by  an  alliance  with  Cersobleptes.  If  that  prince 
were  permitted  to  unite  all  Thrace  under  his  own 
sway,  he  would  be  a  powerful  biiffer  between 
Philip  and  the  Chersonese,  the  retention  of  which 

'  Considorabto  portions  of  H  2i>7-3io  are  repeated  in  Ot)'ath. 
II'-  SJ  'S-ii-  Prolmbly  Eubulus*  supporten  were  influenced 
hy  the  doirc  to  saw  thrir  wealth  in  supporting  *  pcacc-pdicy. 
But  if  wme  er«w  rieb,  m  bave  no  proof  that  they  did  so  by 
illcKitimAtc  means. 
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*as  essential  to  Athens,  since  without  it  her  corn- 
supply  was  menaced:  and  there  was  the  chance 
that  Cersobleptes  would  do  the  main  part  of  the 
fighting,  with  the  able  general  Charidemus  to 
lead  his  forces,  while  Athens  could  continue  to 
recruit  her  strength,  sending  only  a  small  squad- 
ron to  his  support.  Prom  this  point  of  view, 
the  policy  advocated  by  Demosthenes — that  of  re- 
jecting the  overtures  of  Cersobleptes — must  have 
seemed  a  mistaken  one. 

But  the  alternative  policj'  which  evidently 
was  in  Demosthenes'  mind  had  at  least  as  much 
to  recommend  it, — the  policy  of  keeping  Cerso- 
bleptes weak  by  maintaining  rival  princes  by  his 
side  in  Thrace,  and  of  preventing  Philip  from  ex- 
tending his  influence  in  that  direction,  by  taking 
such  active  measures  against  him  as  would  keep 
him  fully  occupied  nearer  home.  The  difficulty 
of  Eubulus"  policy  lay  in  the  fact,  which  Demos- 
thenes emphasises  strongly,'  tliat  past  exiierience 
had  shown  that  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus  were 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  no  dUance  with 
them  would  be  certain  to  fulfil  its  object.  More- 
over, Athens  already  had  engagements  with  the 
other  princes.  The  weakness  of  Demosthenes' 
policy  was  that  (in  all  probability)  Athens  was 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  war  against 
Phihp  with  sufficient  vigour  to  ensure  success. 
In  fact,  Athens  was  in  a  position  of  danger,  which- 
ever plan  slie  followed;  and  the  difference  between 

>Ui3J->37- 
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Demosthenes  and  his  op])oncnts  was  a  phase 
of  the  more  fundamental  difference  in  regard 
to  the  poUcy  to  be  pursued  towards  Philip, 
the  one  side  appea3ing  to  national  traditions 
and  ideals,  the  other  to  motives  of  prudence 
and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  People  to  go 
out  and  fight  in  person,  however  excited  the 
crowd  might  be  at  each  new  aggression  of  their 
enemy. 

Neither  policy  was  free  from  danger;  neither 
could  be  certain  of  success;  and  whether  we  sym- 
pathise more  with  Demosthenes  or  with  Eubulus, 
each  of  whom  viewed  the  situation  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  neither  of  whom,  perhaps,  saw  it 
whole,  is  a  question  of  temperament  rather  than 
a  matter  to  be  settled  by  argument.  The  same 
problem  recurs  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  the 
next  few  yeare. ' 

We  do  not  know  whether  Aristocrates  was  con- 
demned for  the  illegality  of  his  proirasal.  The 
decree  itself,  having  been  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil only,  and  not  before  the  Assembly,  would  have 
ceased  to  have  any  force  (even  apart  from  the 
suspensory  effect  of  Euthycles'  indictment)  at 
the  end  of  the  archonship  in  which  it  was  passed, 
—in  other  words,  even  before  the  trial  took  place. 
But  in  551  we  find  Charidemus  among  the  gen- 
erals of  Athens,  and  (eithcT  late  in  353,  or  in 
352}  alliance  was  made  between  Athens  and 
Cersoblcptes. 

■Notefi. 
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NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  V 


1.  Tlie  best  nxx;nt  discussion  of  the  subject  is  that  by  G. 
Kaaarow,  "ObKrvatJoos  sur  b  natiooatiM  ilea  unciens  M«n!- 
donkna"  {BuB.  tmr.  lltS.,  xxiii.,  p.  243  ff.):  in  vrbicli  the  writer 
combsts  sucttwitilly  Itua  argumfnla  used  by  Hoflmuim  IVit  ilaht- 
d«neK  UMd  ikre  Sprache)  nnd  ReJoch  to  prove  the  closo  ndsitioiuhip 
of  the  MaoMloniium  U>  th(rGreuka,*aila)(reesirith  thoMwhocon- 
m'Cl  tlitin  more  doscly  with  the  Illyriaiw.  See  also  Ckviugnac, 
HiiSeirf.  dt  VAntiquUf,  vol.  ii.,  t>k.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  for  *a  aocouot 
ol  Mttcedunitu  A  more  thorousb  exttmttwtion  of  Macedonian 
penxKul  Mid  local  tuuncs  may  some  dity  thmw  lit;ht  upcv  tbo 
vthnolOKical  problem:  and  it  ia  poeuoble  that  the  course  of  potiticd 
events  may  render  Macedonia  more  accessible  to  the  csplorinjE 
sdtoUr. 

3.  Theoporapiu  insiiKs  (In  numy  of  the  extant  fmgmcnts) 
upon  the  drunkenness  and  immoralStlw  of  Philip  and  hia  coto- 

Wc  cannot  Sfty  how  far  he  is  tcUiaK  the  truth;  but  we 

'  suspect  Uiat  he  «»s  nut  free  from  the  desire  to  dr»n  »enM- 

Ftiotial  pictures  with  a  view  to  edification.    Polyientis,  IV.,  iL, 

ft^-cs  a  number  of  anecdotes  in  Illustration  of  Philip's  rcsourc*- 

fulncsi  and  unconventionatily  in  nulitury  matters. 

3-    An  inscription  (C.  /.  A.,  ii.,  70),  dated  about  Dec.  16, 

355  s.c,  commonds  Lachares  of  ApoQonia  for  bringing  Bomethine 

•  bitu  Mcthone:  and  it  is  not  coity  to  explain  the  specul  merit  of 

ksuch  an  action  unless  the  town  wa  atntady  beleaguered.     Dio- 

|lloius  narrates  the  »osc  and  fall  of  Methane  twice  (XVI..  xxxt 

,  xxxiv.),  under  the  yean  354-3  ftnd  353-2  respectively.    See 

I  KftbretOdt.  F«richiinffn.  p.  43. 

4.  The  circumstances  of  the  miwrin  of  Pommencs  are  very 
are^    The  Thcbans  had  ptwiously  beco  oa  (ood  terms  with 

'  PWnaa  Kbg.  and  they  were  on  good  terms  with  him  again 

in  351,  when  he  tent  them  a  present  of  money.    Dcmosthenci 

perhaps  had  scnne  inkling  ut  the  tcmpomry  alteration  of  their 

■p''''^ "»  354  (Spocch  on  the  Naval  Boards,  H  33, 34).     Pammenn 

!  soon  to  have  been  suspoctnd  by  Artshar.us  of  ocKotiating 

nth  the  King's  nii>porten  (Poly anus.  VII.,  xxxiii.,{  i). 

3.     The  chronology  of  Philip's  Thracian  campaign   is  very 
uncertain.     DHnuHlheDes,  in  Amtotr.,    {  183,  records  Philip's 
at  Maroncia,  and  the  misiian  to  him  of  ApaUonidoo, 
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bringing  secittitics  from  Corsoblcpt^t  U>  Philip  &DtI  Pftmmenes; 
and  as  far  ks  Demoailienw  is  wnnwrnwi  the  date  may  bo  soy  lime 
between  355  and  353,  when  the  trial  of  Aristorratcs  took  pliux. 
(Di-iiiosIIk-iim  alao  reoorda  Amadocus'  opposition  to  Philip,) 
Diodorus  apparently  place*  Pnramtncs'  expedition  in  353-1, 
but  docs  not  mention  his  meeting  with  Philip.  Diodoms'  dates, 
however,  are  very  unreliable,  «nd  the  atu^mpts  to  extract  cvr> 
tatnty  from  hi«  history  by  tracing  out  the  different  authorities 
whose  woiks  Xic  is  supposed  to  have  clumsily  combined  aie  very 
inconclusive-  It  is  nowhere  stated  whether  Philip's  meeting 
with  PammoDcs  twjk  place  on  the  latter'*  outward  or  homeward 
journey.  If  on  the  former.  Philip  musl  have  made  an  expedition 
to  Thrace  in  354  or  (more  probably)  353.  and  the  events  here 
discusaed  muat  have  occurred  Iboo,  ftsisMSUmod  in  this  chapter; 
if  on  the  Utter,  one  expedition  to  Thraoe,  in  352,  after  the  check 
at  Thermopyllc  (fee,  hclow  p.  1 7S)  will  suffice;  and  the  events  in 
quMltoa  trilJ  then  be  pan  of  tlic  same  campaign  as  the  siege  of 
Hereon  Tdchos  in  November,  352.  But  the  fart  that  Polyx-nus, 
1\'..  ii.,  {  «.  BpUlikBof  Philip  reluniing  (Ixat^a)  after  taking 
Abdcm  and  Mftroneia  suggests  that  the  tattct  alternative  is  Ihu 
Icea  likely  of  the  two.  The  scho!.  on  .Csch.,  F.  L.,  {  81,  states 
that  Philip  helped  Ibc  Bynntincs  and  Perinthians  and  Amadociis 
against  Cersoblcptcs  in  a  dispute  for  the  possession  of  tvrritoiy, 
and  made  him  surrender  the  dieput«d  ground  tu  them,  and  give 
his  son  OS  a  hostage  to  himself.  As  Demosthenes  does  not  men- 
tion these  events,  they  probably  fell  laXc  in  351  (after  the  trial 
of  Atistocrates).  Indeed  the  Ti^rttt  mentioned  in  1 1S3  as 
given  by  Philip  to  Cersoblcptes  at  Manincta  could  hardly  have 
iocltided  liis  sun  without  Demustlicnes  noticing  the  fact:  and 
those  events  therefore  were  proluibly  part  od  the  campaign  which 
iadudod  the  siege  of  Henoon  Teichos  (see  bdow) .  Oo  the  former 
expedittoD  in  353  Amadocut  had  resisted  Philip:  in  351  he  fought 
00  the  same  aide.  Possibly  the  Amodocus  who  appears  in  353 
was  in  fact  the  son  o(  tlie  ojiponcnl  of  Philip  in  353;  cf.  Harpocr.. 

J.B.       'AfidSonf  . . .  tit  lro4«*»r  otroi,  rdrrip  ml  irl6i,  St  mJ  tiUiriry 

6.  Kahrstcdt  {Fcncliungeit)  has  attempti>d  to  prove  that 
Demostiieoea  waa  ajiimatcd  throuehoul  ihc  years  35S-,15i  by  a 
desire  to  Corward  the  interests  of  Persia:  but  the  arguments  used 
to  prove  thia  arc  very  far-fetched  and  inconcluatve; 
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WE  have  seen  that  after  taking  Abdcra  and 
Maroneia  and  granting  terms  to  Cer- 
sobleptes,  Philip  returned  homewanls.  He  did 
so  in  resjxMise  to  an  invitation  which  lie  had 
received  from  the  princes  of  the  ruling  d>'nasty  of 
I-arissa  to  asMsl  them  against  the  princes  of  Pherae 
and  their  allies  the  Phodans,  and  so  to  take  part 
in  the  Sacred  War.  In  order  to  imdcrstand  the 
situation  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  had  given  Thebes 
the  supremacy  over  her  neighbours  the  Phodans; 
but  tlie  latter  were  not  content  to  be  subjects  of 
Thebes,  and  in  362  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
last  campaign  of  Epameinondas  in  the  Pcloponnese; 
for  they  were  stil!,  as  they  had  been  before  the 
battle  of  Lcuctra,  on  friendly  terms  with  Sparta. 
Before  long  the  Thebans  found  a  pretext  for 
attempting  to  punish  them,  which  would  give  to 
the  attempt  the  colour  of  religious  sanction. 

The  temple  and  oracle  at  Delphi  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Amphictyonic  Coundl,  representing 
a  very  andent  confederacy  of  twelve  Greek  tribes, 
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which  no  doubt  were  originally  more  or  less  equal 
in  power,  but  in  the  course  of  history  had  come  to 
differ  widely  in  importance.  The  twelve  tribes 
included  not  only  the  Thessalians,  Bceottans, 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  and  such  tribes  of  secondary 
importance  as  the  Achieans.Phocians.aiidLocrians, 
but  also  the  comparatively  insignificant  Malians, 
Perrhffibi,  Magnetes,  Dolopes,  and  (Enianes  (or 
(Etaans).  Each  of  these  tribes  had  two  votes  in 
the  Council.  Athens  appears  to  have  exercised 
one  of  the  Ionian  votes,  Thebes  one  of  the  Boeotian, 
Sparta  one  of  the  Dorian.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  smaller  tribes  was  such  as  to  make  it 
likely  that  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (at  any 
rate  if  united)  could  command  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  Council;  and  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
the  Thebans  had  begun  to  use  the  Council  to 
further  their  political  ends.  Thus  they  caused  it 
to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  Sparta  for  the  seizure 
of  the  Cadmeia  in  383,  perhaps  treating  this  act 
as  a  violation  of  the  oath  which  bound  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  together;  and  in  356  the  Council 
was  led  to  mulct  the  Phodans  in  a  veiy  large  sum 
for  some  offence,  the  nature  of  which  is  variously 
reijorted,'  but  which  was  probably  the  encroach- 
ment upon  land  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of 
Delphi.  They  further  proposed  to  dedicate  the 
Phocians*  own  territory  to  the  god.    At  the  same 

<EKod..  XVI.  »iiL:  Justin.  VIU.  i.:  Paus..  X,  ii..  I:  and 
Mhen.,  XIII.  p.  yiu  (quotiiiK  Duris).  The  piindpal  authority 
for  the  history  of  tlio  Sacrod  War  is  Diodorta'  XVlth  book. 
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time  they  increased  the  penalty  previously  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans ;  (or  of  course  it  had  not  been 
paid.  WTiether  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  were 
both  traditionally  friendly  to  the  Phocians,  were 
represented  at  the  nieetbig  of  the  Council  is 
unknown;  if  they  were,  they  must  have  been 
outvoted. 

The  Phocians,  led  by  Philoniehis,  refused  to  pay 
the  fine;  and  after  obtaining  some  finandal  aid 
from  Archidamus,  King  of  Sparta,  proceeded  in 
355  to  fidzc  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  erase  the 
record  of  the  sentence  against  them.  (The  temple 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Delphians,  who  were 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Phocian  race.  There 
was  a  standing  dispute  between  the  Delphians  and 
the  Phocians  as  to  the  control  of  the  temple,  and 
Philomelus'  action  was  not  without  some  show  of 
justification.)  The  Phocians  also  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  Locrians,  their  neighbours,  who 
attacked  them  at  the  instigation  of  Thebes;  and 
Philomelus  secured  (though  not  uithout  threats  of 
violence)  the  approval  of  the  Pythia,  the  priestess 
of  the  oracle,  for  his  designs.  The  Thehans  and 
Thessalians  (most  of  whom  were  traditionally 
hostile  to  their  restless  Phocian  neighbours)  now 
induced  the  Amphictyonic  Council  to  declare  a 
"Sacred  War"  against  the  Phodans,  and  sum- 
moned the  Greek  i>copIes  to  join  in  punishing 
them  for  their  sacrilege.  The  response  seems  to 
have  been  fairly  general  on  the  part  of  the  tribes 
situated  to  the  north  of  Bceotia;  Byzantium  also, 
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which  had  for  several  years  been  friendly  to  Thebes, 
sent  supplies  of  mcwiey.'  The  Spartans  sent  one 
thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Phocians"; 
and  to  procure  mercenaries,  Philomehis  made  use 
of  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
probably  intending  at  the  time  to  repay  them. 

What  was  the  attitude  adopted  by  Athens?  It  is 
impossible  togiveacertain  answer.  Aristophon  and 
Eubuliis  were  aUke  disposed  towards  friendship 
with  Thebes  as  a  general  (xjlicj-,*  though  on  the 
Other  hand,  there  was  a  long  history  of  friendship 
between  Athens  and  the  Phocians,  and  the  People 
as  a  whole  detested  the  Thebans,  (Demosthenes 
himself  vitts  generally  friendly  to  Thebes,)*  It  is 
possible  that  at  first  the  political  leaders  in  Athens 
took  the  Theban  side,  and  the  record  of  a  treaty 
between  Athens  and  the  Locrians,'  which  seems  to 
fall  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  lends  some  colour 
to  this  \iew.  In  any  case,  though  they  appear  to 
have  returned  a  friendly  answer  to  the  Phocian 
appeal,  they  at  first  gave  the  Phocians  no  active 
help;  and  the  popular  mind  seems  to  have  been 
divided    between    a    strong    disapproval    of    the 

'  Ditl<ml>„  Syll  (od.  3),  i.,  130. 
'Cf.X.*ch.,dtF.L.,  |i33ff. 

•  Cf.  Msch.,  it  F.  L.,\  I06.  ictX  >V  "■/>*•  rUt  dXXtit  ««»»ti 
fiavtriifa.  Demosthraos'  Speech  for  ihc  McR8!opolit«ns  waa 
much  more  favoumble  U>  Th*b«  Ihan  to  Spartn,  though  he  used 
thn  cnnvcntional  phrues  of  dislike  for  the  Theban*  to  dimrni 
suspicion. 

>C.  /.  A.  u.,  90.  Scff  Schwarte,  Demosthenet'  EriU  PkiUfr- 
ptka  {P«ri«chr.  fur  Th.  Momnurn),  p.  17. 
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■  sacrilegious  acts  of  the  Phocians,  and  a  sentimental 
I  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  exterminated.' 

The  war  was  waged  with  great  ferocity  from  the 
first.  Philomelus  gained  sonic  striking  successes, 
but  in  354  was  defeated  by  the  Thebans  ne.ir  Neon 
and  killed  himself.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ono- 
marchus,  who  made  an  unscnipulous  use  of  the 
templc-trcasurcs,  not  only  to  jjuy  mercenaries,  but 
also  to  give  presents  to  powerful  persons  in  many 
dties,  no  doubt  in  order  to  obtain  through  them 
the  support  of  their  countrymen.*  Among  others 
who  joined  him  was  Lycophron,  prince  or  "tyrant" 
of  Pher®,  who  was  desirous  of  restoring  the 
domination  of  his  house  over  the  Thessalians;  for 
ance  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  few  years  before, 
the  house  of  I^herte  had  lost  its  supremacy,  and  the 
Aleuada!  of  Larissa  had  come  to  the  front.  In  354 
and  the  greater  part  of  353  Onomarchus  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  main  successful.  He  defeated  the 
Locrians,  and  also  restored  Orchomenus  and  liber- 
ated it  from  the  power  of  Thebes.  He  also  obtained 
command  of  the  all-important  pass  of  Thermopylic ; 
and  though  he  sustained  a  check  from  the  Thebans 
at  Chaeroneia,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly 
injured  his  cause.  Before  the  end  of  353,  the 
princes  of  Larissa,  Eudicus  and  Simus,  invoked 
the  aid  of  Philip  against  the  rival  house  of  Phers; 
Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  obeyed  the  call;  and 
Lycophron  thereupon  sent  in  haste  for  Onomarchus 
and  his  army. 

■Dc(n.,<lf  Cor.,  f  18.      •Thoopoiiip..tr.  240.341  (Oxford  Ttatt). 
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Onomarchus  first  sent  his  brother  Phayllus,  who 
was  soon  driven  off  by  Philip.  Ik-  thtm  went  to 
the  rescue  himself,  and  d^eated  Philip  severely  in 
two  battles.  Philip  was  little  daunted;  encour- 
aging his  downcast  troops,  he  withdrew  from 
Thcssaly  for  a  time,  but  only,  as  he  said,  "like  a 
ram,  in  order  to  butt  the  harder  next  time. "  For 
the  moment  Lycophron  was  master  of  Thessaly, 
and  Onomarchus  pursued  his  successes  farther 
south,  and  captured  Coroneia.  But  early  in  353 
Philip  reappeared,  and,  crowning  his  men  with 
laurel  to  proclaim  their  championship  of  the  cause 
of  Apollo  and  so  to  give  them  confidence,  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  Onomarchus  and 
Lycophron  near  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  Ono- 
marchus lost  his  life,  and  Philip  put  to  death  a 
very  large  number  of  prisoners  as  guilty  of  sacri- 
lege; some,  however,  of  the  fugitives  were  picked 
up  by  Chares,  wlio  happened  to  be  sailing  by  the 
Magnesian  coast  at  the  time.  Philip  now  be- 
sieged and  took  Phcra,  deposed  Lycophron  and 
put  an  end  to  the  despotic  regime,  and  became 
master  of  practically  Ihc  whole  of  Thessaly. 

Whatever  had  been  the  attitude  of  Athens 
earlier  in  the  war,  it  was  now  evident  that  she 
could  no  longer  ignore  the  growing  power  of  Philip. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Chares  may  have  been 
sent  to  Magnesia  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
Onomarchus;  though  the  only  evidence  is  that  of 
Diodoms,  who  treats  his  presence  there  as  acci- 
dental.   But  when,  after  taking  Phene,  Philip  pro- 
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reeded  to  attack  Pagasae,  the  most  important  sea- 
port of  Thcssaly,'  the  AthenLins  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  to  the  aid  of  the  town.  Unfortunately, 
like  the  exiwdition  to  Methone,  it  arrived  too  late, 
when  Philip  luid  already  become  master  of  the  port. 
Philip  now  arranged  the  affairs  of  Thcssaly,  acting 
on  the  whole  in  a  lenient  and  conciliator^'  fashion, 
but  takmg  for  himself  the  harbour-dues  and  re- 
taining Magnesia  in  his  own  occupation.  Then, 
before  July,  352,  he  moved  towards  Thcrmopyla. 

On  this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  in  time, 
lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eubulus,  no  less  than 
the  war-party,  now  realised  the  necessity  of 
measures  of  defence.  The  only  alternative  would 
have  been  to  make  peace  with  Philip  and  come  to  a 
definite  arrangement  as  to  territory,  both  in  Greece 
and  in  Thrace;  but  this  woiild  certainly  have 
meant  the  renunciation  of  Amphipolis  by  Athens; 
and  to  this  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  would 
not  yet  have  consented.  Nothing  remained  then 
but  to  oppose  Philip,  and  the  measures  taken  were 
proposed  by  a  supporter  of  Eubulus,  Diophantus 
of  Sphettus.  The  citizens  were  thoroughly  roused 
and  volimtecred  for  service;  and  five  thousand 
infantry  and  four  hundred  cavalry  were  sent  by 
sea  to  Thermopylae  tmdcr  Nansides  at  a  cost  of 
two  hundred  talents  (induding  the  private  expen- 
diture of  the  soldiers).  At  Thcrmo|)yl8C,  Phayllus, 
the  successor  of  Onomarchus  in  the  command, 
already  waited  on  land  with  a  powerful  aimy,  in 

■  It  Uy  close  to  the  site  of  the  niodcra  Volo. 
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which  the  Phocians,  whom  he  had  rallied  once 
more,  were  supported  by  large  cooliiigents  of 
Spartans  and  Adueans,  and  by  the  mercenaries 
who  had  previously  fought  for  Lycophron.  On 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron, 
Philip  abandoned  the  attempt  to  cross  tlie  Pass; 
and  Demosthenes  more  than  once'  refers  to  this 
occasion  as  one  of  the  few  on  which,  in  recent 
years,  the  Athaiians  had  acted  worthily  of  their 
traditions,  and  so  had  entirely  succeeded  in  their 
object.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  an  advance, 
Philip's  willingness  to  retire  is  not  hard  to  explain. 
He  had  already  gained  immensely  in  prestige 
in  this  campaign,  not  only  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  victory,  but  by  the  r61e  he  had  been  able  to 
assume,  of  champion  of  the  god  of  Delphi,  whose 
sanctuary  had  been  \'iolated  by  Onomarchus  and 
the  Phocians  in  a  way  which  shocked  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  Greeks  generally,  whatever  might 
be  the  political  interests  of  each  State.  To  create 
a  favourable  feeling  towards  himself  in  this  way 
was  no  slight  gain;  and  he  may  well  have  been 
content  for  the  moment  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  this,  without  endangering  it  by  attempting  to 
push  his  conquests  further.  It  is  also  probable 
that  with  Thessaly  in  his  power  (though  not  yet 
perfectly  subdued)  to  the  north  of  the  Pass,  and 
with  the  Thebans,  his  allies,  farther  south,  and 
presumably  able  to  hold  the  defeated  Phocians  in 
check,  he  saw  that  less  was  to  be  g.iined  by  trying 
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to  cross  the  Pass  in  face  of  strong  opposition,  than 
by  pursuing  and  consolidatinjj  his  conquests  to  the 
east  of  Macedonia. 

So  we  find  him  before  the  end  of  552  once  more 
in  Thrace.  It  has  already  been  narrated  that 
about  a  year  before  this,  he  Iiad  taken  securities 
from  Cersobluptcs  and  had  been  opposed  by 
Amadociis,  but  had  refrained  from  retaliating. 
On  llie  present  occasion,  lie  appears  to  have  aided 
Amadocus  against  Cersobleptes.  "  The  peoples  of 
Byzantium  and  Perinthus."  so  a  scholiast  states,' 
"and  Amadocus  the  Thracian,  made  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  en 
account  of  some  disputed  territory.  Philip  as- 
sisted them  and  defeated  Cersobleptes,  and  forced 
him  to  yield  the  territory  to  those  who  claimed  it. 
He  further  took  Cersobleptes'  son  as  a  hostage, 
and  carried  him  ofT  to  Macedonia."  (,<^ischines 
saw  Cersobleptes'  son  at  PcIIa,  where  he  was  still 
kept  in  captivity,  when  he  went  there  as  ambassa- 
dor six  years  afterwards.)  Philip  seems  in  fact  to 
have  been  following  the  very  policy  whicli  Demos- 
thenes had  recommended  to  Athens  in  the  Speech 
against  Aristocratcs — that  of  dividing  the  power 
over  Thrace  among  a  number  of  persons  or  States; 
and  his  alliance  with  Byzanliuni  appears  natural 
enough  when  we  remember  that  the  Byzantines, 
like  himself,  had  supported  the  Theban  side  in 
the  Sacred  War.  He  further  made  alliance  with 
Cardia,  and  so  secured  for  himself  a  stronghold 

•  On  vEwrh..  A- R /,..  j8i. 
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overlooking  the  Chersonese — a  very  serious  menace 
to  the  power  of  Athens.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  laid  siege  to  Heraeon  Teichos.  The  exact 
position  of  this  fortress  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  so  near  either  to  the  Chersonese  or  to  the 
coast  along  which  the  Athenian  corn-ships  passed 
that  the  Athenians  could  not  contemplate  Philip's 
action  with  equaniniity;  and  they  were  once  more 
roused  to  a  fit  of  energy.  Demosthenes'  own  words 
best  describe  the  sequel': 


Amidst  all  the  discussion  and  the  commotion  which 
took  place  in  the  Assembly,  you  passed  a  resolution 
that  forty  warsiups  should  be  launched,  that  men 
under  forty-five  years  of  age  should  embark  in  person, 
and  that  we  should  pay  a  war-tax  of  sixty  talents. 
That  was  in  the  month  of  November.  That  year 
came  to  an  end, '  There  followed  Jidy,  August,  Sep- 
tember.^ In  September,  after  the  Mysteries,  and 
with  reluctance,  you  despatched  Charidemus  with  ten 
ships,  carrying  no  soldiers,  and  five  talents  of  silver. 
For  so  soon  as  news  had  come  that  Philip  was  ack 
or  dead — both  reports  were  brought— you  dismissed 
the  armament,  men  of  Athens,  thinking  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  expedition.  But 
it  was  the  very  occasion;  tor  had  we  then  gone  to 
the  scene  of  action  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which 
marked  our  resolution  to  do  so,  Philip  would  not 
have  been  preserved  to  trouble  us  to-day. 

'  Olynth.  in. }  4. 

•TheAthcniao  year  tan,  roughlyspeaking.  from  July  to  July, 

'  /.«.,  of  35'  s-c. 
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The  account  which  Dwnosthcnes  gives  can  easily 
be  fiUed  out.  We  can  imagine  that  the  mihtant 
instincts  of  the  democracy  were  so  keenly  aroused 
by  the  alann  raised  by  the  war  party,  that  Eubu- 
lus  thought  it  necessary  to  yield  so  far  as  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Herjeon  Teichos.  Then  came  the 
news  of  Philip's  illness,  which  enabled  Eubulus 
once  more  to  advocate  inaction,  the  wealthier 
citizens  to  seek  to  avoid  the  expenditure,  and  the 
rest  to  relapse  into  their  customary  unwillingness 
to  do  their  own  fighting.'  (It  is  noteworthy  that 
we  now  find  Charidemus  in  the  service  of  Athens. 
Probably  Philip's  activity  in  Thrace  had  convinced 
him  that  the  cause  of  Cersoblcptes  was  destined 
to  be  lost,  and  the  Athenians  were  doubtless  better 
pleased  to  have  him  as  a  supporter  than  as  an 
opponent.) 

We  have  seen  that  about  this  time  the  proposal 
of  Demosthenes  to  help  the  exiled  Rhodian  demo- 
crats was  made  and  defeated, — no  doubt  by  the 
influence  of  Eubulus,  who  in  this  matter  acted 
wisely,  since  it  would  have  been  very  imprudent 
to  risk  offending  Persia,  when  there  were  other 
enemies  to  be  reckoned  with.  Artaxerxes  was 
just  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  Egypt  to  obedience,  and  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  be  free  from  troubles  else- 
where.    The  refusal  of  Athens  to  take  part  in  the 

'  In  llif  Spe«:h  [or  the  Rhixliaaii  (delivered,  probably,  early 
in  35:),  Demosthenes  hnd  upbraided  ihi-  Athenians  in  posung 
for  tfainking  of  Philip  u  a  fue  not  worth  n^koning  with. 
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Rliodian  quarrel  was  therefore  convenient  to  him; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  apparently  tried  to  secure 
the  inactivity  of  tlie  Thebans  by  sending  them  a 
large  present  of  money  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
which  they  made  to  Iiim,  when  they  were  hard 
pressed  for  funds  with  which  to  carT>'  on  the  Sacred 
War.  For  the  war  was  dragging  on  inconclusively. 
Phayllus  had  achieved  some  successes,  but  had 
died  before  the  end  of  352,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  Phaliecus ;  but  the  war  continued  to  be  waged  in 
Boeotia  and  Phocis  for  some  years,  without  any 
decisive  action  taking  place;  though  at  times  the 
Phocian  territory  suffered  severely  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy. 

When  Philip  recovered  from  the  illness  which 
forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Herteon  Teichos,  he 
appears  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  at  once  to 
Olynthus.  He  had  suffered  that  city  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  Chalcidic  League,  and  to  retain 
Poteid«a,  Anthemus.  and  other  territories:  but  it 
must  have  become  more  and  more  plain  to  all  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  refrain  from  requiring  the 
submission  of  the  league,  and  so  consolidating  his 
dominions,  so  soon  as  it  should  be  convenient  to 
him.  Already  in  352  Olynthus  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace  to  make 
overtures  to  Athens,  and  had  thus  broken  her 
compact  with  him,  under  which  peace  was  only  to 
be  made  by  her  with  Athens  in  conjunction  with 
himself;  and  shortly  afterwards  Philip's  step- 
brother   Arrhidams,    who  had  opposed   Philip's 
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accession  to  the  throne,  took  refuge  in  Olynthus 
and  was  welcomed  there.'  Early  in  351 — this  at 
least  is  the  probable  date — Philip  made  his  appear- 
ance within  the  territory  of  Olynthus.'  It  may 
be  that  he  was  only  led  to  cross  the  borders  of  the 
Chalcidic  League  in  the  coiu-se  of  making  good  his 
conquest  of  the  neighbouring  territory  of  the 
Bisaltse,  on  his  way  back  from  Heraeon  Teichos*; 
he  certainly  took  no  hostile  steps  against  the 
cities  of  the  League,  and  even  protested  his  friend- 
ship towards  them.  But  it  was  probably  now 
that,  in  response  lo  an  embassy  from  the  Chalcidic 
cities,  he  quoted  to  them  a  fable  about  War  and 
Violence,  which  he  represented  as  supernatural 
powers  whom  they  seemed  likely  to  bring  down 
upon  themselves.* 

During  the  years  351  and  350  Philip  left  the 
Olynthians  unmolested.  It  is  possible  that  he 
suffered  from  a  recurrence  of  his  illness, '  and  that 
during  part  of  the  time  he  was  occupied  in  the 
fortification  of  strongholds  in  Illyria,  and  in  hos- 
tilities against  Arj-bbas,  King  of  the  Molossi.* 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  all  this  time 
fostering  in  01>'nthus  a  party  favourable  to  himself, 
and  secretly  intriguing  in  Eubcea,  with  a  view  to 
creating  such  occupation  there  for  the  Athenian 

■  Dcm.,  ID  Ariiioer..  iJ  107-9,  and  schol.  tn  Olynth.  I,  \  5. 

'Phil.I.li?:  Olyotli.  1.  i  13. 

'  See  ScUf<T.  it.,  p.  m. 

'Thcopomp..  fr.  114  (Oxford  Text);  eonp.  Babriuj.  F«b.  70. 
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forces  as  would  render  them  unable  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  Olynthus,  when  he  chose  to  fall  upon  it. 

It  is  most  probable  tliat  it  was  early  in  351  that 
his  ships  began  to  make  those  raids  upon  Athenian 
territory  which  are  mentioned  both  by  Demos- 
thenes and  by  jEschines.  They  not  only  descended 
upon  Lenmos  and  Imbros,  and  carried  off  Athenian 
citizens  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  they  also  seized 
a  fleet  of  Athenian  corn-ships  off  Geriestus  (the 
southernmost  point  of  Eubcta),  and  actually  landed 
troops  at  Marathon,  and  carried  off  the  Athenian 
state-galley,  which  was  conveying  a  deputation  to 
a  reUgious  festival  at  Delos.'  The  aknn  which 
these  acts  occasioned  is  described  by  vEschines, 
who  says  that  the  special  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
which  were  called  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  and 
tunnoil  caused  by  the  news  outnumbered  the 
regular  meetings.  Yet  no  active  steps  were  taken, 
except  that  of  sending  Charidemus — probably  to 
the  HeUeapont — as  described  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  the  Third  Olynthiac,  with 
ten  ships  and  five  talents,  and  leaving  him  to  find 
mercenaries  for  himself ;  and  it  must  have  been  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  ^Vssembly  in  this  year 
{probably  in  the  autumn,  after  the  despatch  of 
Charidemus)'  that  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
First  Philippic  Oration. 

■  Dcm.  Phil.  I,  1 34:  tn  Nrter.,  iy.  Pream..  xx'u,  |2:jGsch,. 
dt  F.  L..  {  7a. 

•  Thi«  is  more  HVdy  t^an  llic  view  ihal  Ibi-  snidinft  of  Chartde- 
mus  <nu  due  V>  the  speech.  The  scndine  of  Qiairideinui  i* 
probably  Tefeircd  to  in  {  4.). 
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It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Demosthe- 
nes had  opened  the  debate,  and  it  required  some 
courage  on  the  part  of  a  man  only  thirty  years  of 
age  to  rise  without  waiting  for  older  men  {in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  Assembly)  to 
give  their  opinions  first.  "But,"  he  said,  "since 
we  find  ourselves  once  more  considering  a  question 
upon  which  they  have  often  spoken,  I  think  I  may 
reasonably  be  pardoned  for  rising  first  of  all.  For 
if  their  advice  to  you  in  the  past  had  been  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  you  would  have  had  no  occa- 
sion for  the  present  debate. "  He  then  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  attack.  The  unfortunate  position 
of  affairs  was  entirely  due  to  tJie  refusal  of  the 
Athenians  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  defence 
of  their  country.  It  was  the  rehance  upon  mer- 
cenaries, the  failure  to  support  them  and  their 
generals  with  fimds,  and  the  intermittent  charac- 
ter of  their  military  operations,  that  placed  the 
interests  of  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  Philip.  In  a 
few  strokes  he  depicted  the  Athenian  people  of  his 
day — their  excitability,  their  love  of  sensational 
gossip,  their  inability  to  sustain  any  impulse  which 
they  might  feel  for  the  moment,  and  to  fc^ow  it 
out  into  effective  action. 

What?  |hc  askedj — do  you  want  to  go  round  a.sk- 
iog  one  another:  "  Is  there  any  news? "  Could  there 
be  any  stranger  newts  than  that  a  man  of  MaoL-donia 
is  defeating;  AchcniarLs  in  war,  and  ordering  the  affairs 
of  the  Hellenes?  "Is  Philip  defwl?"  "No,  butheis 
sick."    And  what  difference  docs  it  make  to  you? 
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For  if  anythiriK  should  happen  to  him,  you  will  soon 
rabc  up  for  yourselves  a  second  Philip,  if  it  is  thus 
that  you  attend  to  >*our  interests.  Indeed.  Philip 
himself  has  not  risen  to  this  excessive  height  through 
his  own  strength,  so  much  as  through  our  neglect.  I 
go  iTven  further.  If  anything  happened  to  Philijj — 
if  the  operation  of  Fortune,  who  always  cares  for  us 
better  than  we  care  for  ourselves,  were  to  effect  this 
too  for  us — you  could  descend  upon  the  general  con- 
fusion and  order  everything  as  you  wished:  but  in 
your  present  condition,  even  if  circumstances  offered 
you  Amphijxilis,  yoti  could  not  take  it;  for  your  forcra 
and  your  minds  ahkc  are  far  away. 


Besides  this,  the  whole  military  system  of  Athens 
was  at  fault.  The  delay  in  organising  a  force  even 
when  it  had  been  resolved  upon  was  fatal  in  dealing 
with  an  adversary  like  Philip,  and  offered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  promptitude  with  which  all  ar- 
rangements in  connection  with  the  popular  festi- 
vals were  carried  out.  Nor  could  anything  be 
done  by  isolated  expeditions  to  the  places  attacked. 

The  method  of  your  warfare  is  just  that  of  bar- 
barians in  a  boxing-match.  Hit  one  of  them,  and  he 
hugs  the  place:  hit  him  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
go  his  hands;  but  as  for  guarding  or  looking  his  op< 
ponent  in  the  face,  he  neither  can  nor  will  do  it.  It 
is  the  same  with  you.  If  you  he.ir  that  Philip  is  in 
the  Chersonese,  you  resolve  to  make  an  expedition 
there;  if  he  is  at  Thermopylje,  you  send  one  there; 
and  wherever  else  he  may  be,  you  run  up  and  down 
in  his  steps.    It  is  be  that  leads  your  forces. 
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It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  Demos- 
thenes insisted,  that  there  should  be  a  standing 
force,  kept  permanently  at  the  seat  of  war.  More- 
o\'cr,  this  force  should  consist  in  a  large  measure  of 
citizens,  whose  presence  would  at  least  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  independence  of  the  generals,  and 
make  them  less  likely  to  desert  the  war  to  which 
Athens  had  sent  them  and  go  off  ujxjn  some  more 
profitable  expedition.  Further,  Demosthenes  re- 
minded his  hearers,  these  generals,  receiving  no 
support  from  home,  plundered  the  very-  allies  of 
Athens,  and  obtained  acquittal  when  brought  to 
trial,  by  pleading  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
This  could  only  be  remedied  by  providing  both 
funds  and  citizen-soldiers  liberally. 

At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  was  careful  to 
distinguish  his  attitude  from  that  of  the  noisy 
orators,  who  clamoured  for  war  and  proposed 
measures  of  a  magnitude  which  wa.s  absurd  un- 
der existing  cirxnimstanccs — with  the  result  that 
DOthing  was  done  at  all.  He  had  thought  out 
carefully  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  situation  re- 
quired, and  had  worked  out  the  details  after  his 
manner.  The  force  ultimately  to  be  created  was 
one  of  fifty  ships,  carrying  citizen -troops,  with 
transports  for  half  the  cava!r>-  of  the  city ;  and  this 
was  to  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  action  in  case 
of  any  emergency.  But  since  this  armament 
could  not  be  organised  at  once,  he  proposed  that  a 
smaller  force  sliould  be  prepared  for  immediate 
scr\'icc,  consisting  of  tn'o  thousand  soldiers,  of 
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whom  five  hundred  were  to  be  citizens,  and  two 
hundred  cavalry,  including  fifly  citizens.  The 
citizens  should  serve  in  relays,  and  ten  warships 
would  be  required.  This  force  was  not  to  fight 
any  pitched  battle,  but  to  harry  Philip's  coasts,  to 
keep  him  in  check,  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  him 
from  plundering  the  allies  and  territorj"  of  Athens. 
It  was  to  receive  bare  rations — the  amount  was 
exactly  calculated — and  for  the  rest  was  to  support 
itself.  (Demosthenes  accompanied  the  proposal 
with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  sources  from  which 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  draw  the  necessarj*  funds, 
but  the  schedule  was  unfortunately  not  published 
with  the  Speech,  and  has  not  come  down  to  us.) 
TTic  general  in  command,  he  said,  would  determine 
the  particular  operations  to  be  undertaken,  .is 
circumstances  required ;  the  force  would  winter  in 
the  islands  subject  to  Athens,  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurred,  would  lie  close  to  the  Mace- 
donian coast,  and  block  the  mouths  of  the  ports. 

In  order  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  which  would  induce  them  to  take  the 
steps  which  he  urged  upon  them,  Demosthenes 
appealed  to  every  motive  that  could  influence 
them — pride  in  the  past,  shame  at  the  present, 
trust  in  the  help  given  by  Heaven  to  those  who 
help  themselves,  alarm  for  the  future  if  the  danger 
were  not  averted  by  vigorous  action.  Beside  the 
eloquence  of  this  Speech  the  earlier  orations — with 
the  exception  of  parts  of  the  Speech  against 
Aristocrates — seem  cold. 
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The  proposals  of  Demosthenes  have  often  been 
criticised.  Of  their  practicability  in  detfiil  we 
have  no  means  of  judging.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  Philip  was  lo  be  opposed  at  all — and 
it  is  really  upon  that  fundamental  question  that  his 
critics  differ  from  Demosthenes — it  could  only 
be  by  neutralising  the  advantages  which  Philip 
possessed,  through  a  change  in  Athenian  methods 
of  warfare,  of  the  kind  whicli  Demosthenes  pro- 
posed. Whether  the  Athenians  would  face  the 
necessity  of  personal  service  and  of  a  standing 
army  was  (just  as  he  represented  it)  a  question  of 
character  and  resolution ;  and  he  believed  in  them 
enough  to  think  them  capable  of  the  necessary 
sacrifices.  That  he  was  mistaken  is  perhaps  small 
biame  to  iiim.  The  suggestion  (which,  of  all  that 
he  makes  in  the  Speech,  sounds  most  strange  to 
modem  readers),  that  theprcsenceof  citizen-soldiers 
in  the  army  was  required  in  order  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  generals'  independence,  was  probably 
sensible  enough  in  the  circumstances  of  the  lime. 
If,  as  it  was,  a  general  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  his  mercenaries,  and  had  to  lead  them 
where  they  wanted  to  go,  their  influence  would  at 
least  be  partially  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  citizens,  whose  claim  to  the  general's 
services  on  their  country's  behalf  could  make  itself 
felt  on  the  spot. 

But  so  far  as  wc  know,  Demosthenes'  Speech 
bore  no  fruit.  At  least  we  know  of  no  operations 
against  Philip  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  year 
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350.  Instead  of  this  vce  hear  of  trivial  quairels  of 
the  Athenians  with  their  nearer  neighbours,  the 
Megareans  and  CoriiiUiians.  The  Megareans  ap- 
pear to  have  trespassed  upon  land  sacred  to  the 
two  goddesses  of  Eleusis.  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
whom  the  Athenians  held  in  the  deepest  veneration ; 
and  an  Athenian  force,  led  by  the  general  Ephial- 
tes,  invaded  Megara,  and  forced  the  Megareans  to 
recognise  a  delimitation  of  the  sacred  territory 
by  the  officials  of  the  Kleusinian  mysteries."  An 
armed  force  was  also  sent  into  the  territory  of 
Corinth  to  attend  the  Isthmian  Games,  because 
the  Corinthians,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
had  omitted  to  send  the  Athenians  the  customary 
official  invitation  to  the  Games.  To  these  quarreb 
Demosthenes  not  unjustifiably  refers'  with  con- 
tempt, smce  in  pursuing  them  the  People  was 
neglecting  its  more  vital  interests. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  year  that  we  must 
refer  the  friendly  communications'  between  Athens 
and  Orontas,  satrap  of  Mysia,  who  was  in  revolt 
against  the  King  of  Persia,  and  had  helped  the 
Athenian  generals  with  supplies  of  com.  These 
communications  showed  a  different  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians  towards  Persia  from  that 
which  had  led  them  in  356  to  recall  Chares  when  he 
was  helping  Artabazus.  Moreover,  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  the  King  in  Egypt  were  being  assisted 
by  the  Athenian  Diophantus,  and  owed  much  of 

'  See  Didym.,  S(l»t.  in  Dem.,  Col.  ij,  for  details. 

•OlynUi.  UI.  (».  »C.  7.  A.,  U.,  108. 
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their  success  to  his  generalship.  (On  the  other 
hand.  Phocion,  of  whom  much  more  vnW  be  said 
in  the  sequel,  is  found  in  350  helping  the  King's 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Salamis.  where  Euagoras  had 
revolted.  Perhaps  by  this  time  Orontis  had  been 
subdued,  and  the  King  may  have  threatened  the 
supporters  of  the  rebel  satrap,  and  caused  them  to 
veer  round  once  more.)  There  is  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  relations  of  Athens  to  the  King  at 
this  time,  but  the  hostile  attitude  which  she 
appears  to  have  adopted  for  a  time  may  possibly 
be  expLiined  by  recent  communications  between 
Philip  and  Artaxerxes.  It  is  at  least  probable 
that  Philip  had  thought  it  well,  before  turning  his 
attention  to  conquests  nearer  home,  to  come  to  a 
tcmporarj-  understanding  with  Artaxerxes  which 
would  secure  him  against  Persian  interference 
with  his  own  recently  acquired  power  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  Hellespont. ' 

In  the  meantime  Philip  was  encouraging  the 
party  favourable  to  himself  in  Olynthus,  the 
leaders  of  which  were  Euthycrates  and  Lasthcncs, 
assuring  them  that  he  meant  their  city  no  harm, 
and  inducing  them  to  persuade  their  fcllow-citizcns 
to  dismiss  his  opponents  from  their  confidence. 

•  Detnocthcncs  (Phil.  I,  {  4S)  allud»  to  a  mmour  Ihnt  Philip 
had  Kdt  aiTilj<asiA(!on  to  iho  King;  and  Armn,  II,  hv.,  quotes k 
letter  of  Dariux  to  AlrxandiT  the  Grol,  nqaiiidiaK  tbo  latt«r  of  his 
father's  friendship  and  alliiuwc  with  Artoxcrae*  Ochus.  Then 
ii  no  indicatbn  in  Arrian  of  tlic  dale  of  ihe  atlianco,  aad  some 
would  place  it  about  343;  but  I  think  the  year  351-0  is  mon 
Ukriy  to  be  the  riglit  date. 
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Thus  persuaded,  the  Olynthians  exiled  Apolloni- 
des,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and 
before  long  took  what  proved  to  he  the  fatal  step 
of  appointing  Lasthcnes  to  command  their  cavalry. 

And  so  [says  Demosthenes'),  when  some  ot  them 
began  to  lake  bribes,  and  the  People  as  a  whole  were 
foolish  enough,  or  rather,  unfortunate  enough,  to  re- 
pose greater  confidence  in  these  men  than  in  those 
who  spoke  for  their  own  good ;  when  Lasthenes  roofed 
his  house  with  the  timber  which  came  from  Mace- 
donia, and  Euthycrate^  was  keeping  a  large  herd  of 
cattle  for  which  he  had  paid  no  one  anything,  when  a 
third  returned  with  sheep,  and  a  fourth  with  horses; 
while  the  People,  to  whose  detriment  all  this  was  be- 
ing done,  so  far  from  showing  any  anger  or  any  dis- 
position to  chastise  men  who  acted  thus,  actually 
gazed  on  them  with  envy,  and  paid  them  honour,  and 
regarded  them  as  heroes — when,  I  say,  such  practices 
were  thus  gaining  ground,  and  corruption  had  been 
victorious,  then,  though  they  possessed  one  thousand 
cavalry,  and  numbered  more  than  ten  thousand  men, 
though  all  the  surrounding  peoples  were  their  allies, 
though  you  went  to  thdr  assistance  with  ten  thousand 
mercenaries  and  fifty  ships,  and  with  four  thousand 
citizen-soldiers  as  well,  none  of  these  things  could 
save  them.  Before  a  year  of  the  war  bad  expired 
they  had  lost  all  the  cities  in  Chalcidice,  while  Philip 
could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  invitations  of  the 
traitors,  and  did  not  know  which  place  to  occupy  first. 

The  history  of  the  years  J49  and  348  affords  a 
•  !>e  F.  L.,  f  363  :  cf.  PhO.,  Ill,  f{  56, 63,  £4.  66.  and  ^  Chtrt., 
S59- 
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striking  proof  oi  lie 

kadostn  these  <aba,  and  of  ifae 

tdiidi  Plnl^ 


ef  tbt  macy^  by  faai 

means  do  lev  tfaaa  by  fair,  aay  nbcadc  ifaat 


barred  his 


He  VBtiuBy  decBRd 


on 


OlynUnia.  dMpite  fa* 


good-win,  eaitjr  m  599,  vfaes  be  ilriTMnited  tbe 


sunaider  of  fak  st^-taradia:.    Tbit 


tbe 


(Myntfaians 


ftwl»My  dMy 


that  tbe>-  woidd  now  in  anjr  case  ban  to  fi^  to 


tbe  death  :aad  0(7 


dMir  appeal  to  Atfaeu, 


adm^  once  moie  fior  Ae  affiance  wliidi  bad  been 


talked  <rf  tfaice  yean  eader,  and  for  practical 
assistance  agailMt  Ptffip.*  In  tbe  meantime  th^ 
dedmed  to  mate  aayagreeawnt  with  ham,  tboti^ 
be  appears  to  have  made  pnpook  to  tfaeoL 

Tbe  Tost  OtytcOuac  OrsaioB  of  DenxietbeDes 
lonned  part  of  liie  debate  tqioo  the  Olytithian 
zeqoesL  It  bas  indeed  been  dJapoted  «diether  it 
was  actnaDr  the  first  of  die  three  Otynthtacs  to  be 
delivered,  but  mpteaaions  used  in  it  leave  oo  doabc 
that  theaIIiaiioe,aratkasttbcitattiieoCtbehdp 
to  be  pven  to  tbe  Ofyntliiana,  bad  not  yet  been 
detennined  tqiOD,  and  that  at  the  time  of  its 
defiveiy  Olynifans  itadf  had  not  been  attacked. 
and  nooe  of  the  Cbakitfic  cities  bad  been  actually 
taken:  nor  can  Philip'E  etpeditioa  to  Tbessaly 
(winch  occurred  later  in  549)  ba\-e  taken  place. 
Hie  ttatfitiaoal  order  at  the  Speeches  is  in  £act 
the  moat  pnbabfe,  and  tbe  chaiacter  d  tbe 

•  PUlKkonB  ip.  Dfao.  HaL  ( 
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several  Speeches,  in  this  order,  admits  of  easy 
explanation. 

Demosthenes  began  by  congratulating  his 
hearers  on  the  happy  fortune  which  had  offered  so 
desirable  an  alliance  to  Athens,  and  by  laying  stress 
upon  the  certainty  (as  he  regarded  it)  that  Philip, 
unless  cliecked  at  a  distance,  would  make  his  way 
to  Attica  itself;  and  that  if  he  did  this,  the  countrj-, 
and  above  all  the  fanners,  would  be  ruined.  He 
entreated  his  countrymen  to  fling  aside  their  short- 
sighted indifference,  and  to  exchange  their  love  of 
ease  for  a  strenuous  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Olyn- 
thians  and  of  their  own  interests.  He  reminded 
them  of  Philip's  restless  energ>',  and  his  skill  in 
using  his  opportunities,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  dflatoriness  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  al- 
ways too  late  to  effect  their  object.  He  further 
urged  that  the  present  moment  was  a  peculiarly 
opportune  one;  for  not  only  had  Philip  been  dis- 
appointed at  not  carrying  all  before  him  without 
having  to  strike  a  blow,  but  the  Thessalians  were 
growing  restive  and  were  likely  to  revolt  against 
his  supremacy. 

The  Speech  was  not  confined  to  generalities. 
Demosthenes  had,  as  usual,  a  definite  plan  of 
action  in  view,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  risk  of  proposing  it.  One 
force  must  go  to  Chalcidice  to  save  the  towns  of 
the  League;  another  to  the  Macedonian  coast,  to 
inflict  damage  upon  Philip's  own  country.  As 
regards  funds,  he  hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  the 
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only  right  course  was  to  divert  the  festival-money 
to  military  uses;  but  as  it  was  obvious  that  the 
People  were  not  prepared  for  this,  he  suggested 
a  general  war-tax  as  the  best  means  of  raising 
money. 

The  proposals  of  Demosthenes  were  strongly 
opposed,  and  among  others,  Demades'  (a  brilliant 
extempore  orator  who  afterwards  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  history  of  Athens)  spoke 
against  them.  But  the  alliance  with  Olynthus 
was  made;  Chares  was  sent  with  two  thousand 
mercenaries  and  the  thirty  ships  which  were  al- 
ready under  his  command;  and  in  addition,  eight 
ships  were  to  be  sent  when  they  could  be  got 
ready.'  The  mission  of  Chares,  however,  proved 
fruitless — for  what  reasons  wo  do  not  know.  His 
enemies  in  Athens  (the  party  adverse  to  war) 
renewed  their  campaign  of  accusations  against 
him,  ■*  and  apparently  he  was  inadequately  supplied 
with  funds;  for  it  seems  most  likely  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Second  Olynthiac  was  delivered,  no 
war-tax  had  yet  been  levied;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  People,  in  deciding  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, had  abstained  from  voting  money  to  maintain 
it.  Besides  this,  the  same  orators  appear  to  have 
represented  Philip  in  the  most  formidable  Uglit, 
as  a  power  with  whom  it  was  useless?  to  contend. 

Under  some    such  circumstances  the  Second 


■  Suid.,  s.  V.    Aw>ili)f.  •  Pknocboms  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  t.  c. 

■  Th*  accusfitions  may  very  likely  have  been  tme  enough. 
See  Dam..  Olyotb.  II,  H  17-19. 
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Olynthiac  was  delivered,  not  long  after  the  First. 
Demosthenes  insisUs  briefly  upon  the  shamefulness 
of  his  countrymen's  inaction,  and  then  devotes  a 
large  section  of  the  Speech  to  the  argument  that 
Philip's  power,  being  based  upon  seliisliness  and 
treachery,  could  not  last,  and  that  there  were 
already  signs  <rf  its  approaching  collapse.  The 
argument  does  more  credit  perhaps  to  the  orator's 
faith  in  moral  principles  than  to  his  insight  into 
the  situation  of  the  moment.  Possibly  it  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  method  of  per- 
suading the  multitude  that  Philip  was  not  so 
formidable  as  he  was  said  to  be.  Yet  there  is  a 
ring  of  sincerity  about  it.  which  perhaps  justifies 
us  in  thinking  that  Demosthenes'  experience  had 
not  yet  been  long  enough  to  show  him  that  the 
triumph  of  righteousness  in  mundane  affairs  is 
often  long  postponed,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
upon  at  any  given  moment. 

When  power  [he  says|  is  cwnentcd  by  good-will, 
and  the  interest  of  all  who  join  in  a  war  is  ihe  same, 
then  men  are  willing  to  share  the  labour,  to  endure 
the  roisfoitunes,  and  to  stand  fast.  But  when  aman 
has  become  strong,  as  Philip  has  done,  by  a  grasping 
and  wicked  policy,  the  first  excuse,  the  least  stumble, 
throws  him  from  his  seat  and  dissolves  the  alliance, 
ll  is  impossible,  men  of  Athens,  utterly  impossible,  to 
acquire  power  that  will  last,  by  unrighteousness,  by 
perjury,  and  by  falsehood.  Such  power  holds  out 
for  a  moment  or  for  a  brief  hour:  it  blossoms  brightly, 
perhaps,  with  fair  hopes;  but  time  detects  the  fraud. 
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and  the  flower  falls  withered  about  its  stem.  In  a 
bouse  or  a  ship  or  any  other  structure  it  is  the  foun- 
dations that  must  be  stronRCst;  and  no  less,  I  believe, 
must  the  princijiles  which  are  the  foundation  of  men's 
actions  be  those  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Such 
qualities  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  acts  of  Philip 
to<day. 

In  the  later  speeches  against  Philip  we  find  little 
remaining  of  this  fine  faith. 

But  the  orator's  apphcalion  of  tJiese  principles 
was  not  a  happy  one.  For  the  picture  which 
follows  of  the  ciisaflfection  of  Philip's  followers,  and 
of  the  incoinpetence  of  the  warriors  who  surrounded 
him  (if  not  of  their  dissoluteness),  must  be  greatly 
overdrawn,  even  though  it  purports  to  be  based 
on  first-hand  evidence.  There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  that  the  representation  which  he  gave  of 
Philip's  condition  was  ill-judged,  for  it  is  never 
wise  to  set  too  low  a  value  on  an  enemy,  and 
Demosthenes  may  even  have  contributed  to  the 
failure  of  his  own  object,  by  encouraging  the 
People  (contrary  to  his  custom)  to  think  too  lightly 
of  their  danger.  They  were  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
seize  on  this  part  of  his  Speech  and  neglect  the 
rest. 

Demosthenes  next  turns  upon  the  Athenians 
themselves  the  blame  for  the  misconduct  of  their 
generals,  whom  they  would  not  supply  with  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  who  therefore 
resorted  to  actions  which  roused  the  virtuous 
indignation  of  the  citizens  who  sat  at  home  at 
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ease.  He  demands  once  more  (as  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty)  that  the  citizens  shall  go  on 
active  sen'ice  in  person,  and  shall  contribute 
funds  in  proportion  to  their  wealth;  and  further 
that  they  shall  reform  their  behaviour  in  the 
Assembly  and  listen  impartially  to  the  various 
coimsels  given  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may 
choose  the  best.  "You  used,  men  of  Athens,  to 
pay  taxes  by  Boards;  to-day  you  conduct  your 
politics  by  Boards.  On  either  side  there  is  an 
orator  as  leader,  and  a  general  under  him," — the 
reference  is  probably  to  Chares  and  Charidemus, 
who  were  respectively  patronised  by  rival  groups, 
— "and  for  the  Three  Hundred,'  there  are  those 
who  come  to  shout.  This  system  you  must  give 
up;  you  must  even  now  become  your  own  masters; 
you  must  give  to  all  their  share  in  discussion,  in 
speech  and  action. "  The  Second  Olynthiac  goes 
beyond  the  First  in  the  hint  which  it  contains  of 
a  reform  of  the  taxation-system,  by  which  all, 
without  exception,  should  be  obliged  to  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  income;  in  the  proposal 
(repeated  from  the  First  Philippic)  that  the  citizens 
should  serve  in  the  army  iji  relays,  tmtil  all  had 
served;  and  in  the  suggestion  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
discontented  Thessalians.  But  none  of  these  sug- 
gestions was  carried  out;  there  was  little  or  no 
improvement  in  the  attitude  either  of  the  dominant 
party  or  of  the  People  towards  the  war ;  and  about 
■  S«  above,  p.  jl 
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"this  wmc  Chares  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  upon 
the  charges  preferred  by  his  enemies,  and  w.is  not, 
it  would  seem,  immediately  repUiccd. 

Philip  now  began  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the 
towns  of  the  Clialcidic  League.  Among  the  first 
to  sufTer  was  Stageira,  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  razed  to  the  ground.'  (Its  restoration 
was  permitted  many  years  later  upon  the  in- 
tercession of  the  philosopher.)  His  operations, 
however,  seem  to  Iiave  been  interrupted  by  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  Thessalians  to  order. 
They  had  grown  restive,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Peitholaus,  one  of  the  djTiasty  expelled  from  Pherie 
had  returned';  the  fortification  of  Magnesia  by 
Philip's  generals  had  been  interfered  with;  and 
the  Pheneans  had  resolved  to  demand  from  Philip 
the  restoration  of  Pagasae,  and  to  refuse  him  the 
enjoyment  for  the  future  of  their  harbour  and 
market  dues.  In  consequence  of  this,  Philip  once 
more  expelled  Peitholaus,  and  took  steps  to  quell 
any  tendency  to  insubordination,  whether  by 
force  or  by  those  friendly  assurances  which  he 
knew  30  well  how  to  give  and  to  break. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  probably  as  soon 
as  Pliilip's  operations  in  Chalcidice  began,  the 
Olynthians  again  appealed  to  Athens  for  help. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  Charidemus  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Hellesijont  to  Chalcidice,  with 
eighteen  ships  and  a  mercenar>'  force  consisting 
of  four  thousand  light  infantry  and  150  cavalry. 
'IKod..XVI,Ui.  'IM. 
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At  first  his  conduct  of  the  war  appeared  to  promise 
success.  He  overran  PaJlene  (one  of  the  three 
promontories  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  already 
invaded  by  PhlHp),  and  devastated  Bottiaea,  a 
district  of  Macedonia  south  of  the  river  Lyd- 
ias.  But  the  promise  came  to  nothing,  through 
Charideinus'  own  fault;  for  instead  of  prosecut- 
ing the  campaign  further  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
grossest  debauchery,  and  even  demanded  from  the 
OJynthian  Council  the  means  to  satisfy  his  lusts. ' 
Nevertheless  the  temporarj*  success  of  Charide- 
mus  may  have  caused  some  elation  in  Athens, 
and  in  the  debate  in  which  Demosthenes'  Third 
Olynthiac  oration  was  delivered  most  of  the 
speakers  appear  to  have  talked  light-heartedly  of 
wreaking  vengeance  upon  Philip.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  special  subject  of  the  debate  was  the 
financial  provision  to  be  made  for  the  operations  in 
aid  of  OKiithus;  the  date  which  seems  most  likely 
is  the  autumn  of  349.  Though  the  orator  repeats 
briefly  some  of  the  points  of  the  earlier  Speeches 
(emphasising  the  discredit  attaching  to  Athens, 
and  the  danger  of  allowing  the  war  to  be  carried 
into  Attica),  his  main  object  is  now  to  urge  the 
necesaty  of  setting  free  the  money  which  at  present 
IJasscd  into  the  festival-fund,  and  of  using  it  for 
the  purposes  of  the  war.  The  probable  nature  of 
the  difficulty  has  already  been  explained.'  De- 
mosthenes' words  leave  no  doubt  that  Eubitlus  and 

'  PhilochoniH  op.  Dion.  Hal.,  /.  c;  Thoopomp..  f r,  139  (Oxford 
Text).  '  Soil  above,  p.  137. 
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his  party  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  law,  in  giving  fresh  security  to  the 
distributions  of  festival -money.  No  motion  to 
use  that  money  for  the  war  would  be  legal,  until 
the  law  in  question  had  been  Tx.-pt-aled;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  law  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
Nomotheta;,  the  Legislative  Commission  appointed 
out  of  the  jurors  for  the  year,  to  which  the  making 
and  unmaking  of  laws  was  entrusted. 

The  danger  of  attempting  to  secure  the  desired 
end  by  any  more  direct  means  was  illustrated  by 
the  fate  of  ApoIIodorus,  who  about  this  time 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  Coimcil  (and  sub- 
sequently brought  it  before  the  Assembly)  that 
the  Assembly  should  decide  whether  the  surplus 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  administration  should 
go  to  the  feslival-fimd  or  to  the  military  chest. 
According  to  the  account  given  in  the  Speech 
against  Nefera'  (the  work  of  an  unknown  con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes),  no  one  in  the  As- 
sembly voted  against  the  proposal;  and  though 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  the  Assembly 
doubtless  approved  warmly  of  the  proposal.  But 
ApoIIodorus  was  indicted  by  Stephanus  for  the 
Qlegaiity  of  his  decree,  and  was  fined  a  talent.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  precise  relations  between 
Demosthenes  and  ApoIIodorus  at  this  time  were.' 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  policy  in  regard  to 
the  festival-money  was  identical, '  but  that  Demos- 

■I5.  'Sm  Appendix  to  tliU  chipUY. 
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thenes  was  more  careful  than  Apollodonis  to  go 
to  work  in  a  legal  manner. 

In  the  Third  Olynthiac  he  demands  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Legislative  Commission,  and  further 
requests  that  the  first  step  shall  be  taken  by  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  mischievous  law. 
He  also  demands  the  repeal  of  certain  laws  with 
regard  to  military  sen'ice,  which  gave  encourage* 
ment  to  malingerers,  and  took  the  heart  out  of 
patriotic  citizens.  He  goes  on  to  insist  with 
greater  emphasis  than  ever  upon  the  need  of 
personal  service,  and  of  such  a  reorganisation  of 
the  financial  system  as  would  require  every  citizen 
to  Tender  his  duty  to  the  State,  according  to  his  age 
and  capacity,  before  becoming  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  public  funds.  We  do  not  know  if  this 
proposal  was  embodied  in  any  formal  motion;  if  it 
was,  it  was  not  carried;  and  certainly  no  Legisla- 
tive Commission  was  appointed.  But  the  words 
in  which  Demosthenes  outlines  the  Idnd  of  re- 
organisation which  he  has  in  view  are  suffidently 
remarkable. 


"What?"  some  one  will  ask,  "  do  you  suggest  that 
wc  should  work  for  our  moniy?"  I  do,  men  of  Ath' 
ens:  and  I  propose  a  system,  for  immediate  enforce- 
ment, which  will  cmbraccallalikcisothaleach,  while 
receiving  his  share  of  the  public  funds,  may  supply 
whate\-er  service  the  State  requires  of  him.  If  we  can 
remain  at  peace,  then  a  man  will  do  better  to  stay  at 
home,  free  from  thi;  necessity  of  doing  anything  dis- 
creditable through  poverty.     But  if  a  situation  like 
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the  present  occurs,  then,  supported  by  these  same 
sums,  he  will  serve  loyally  in  person,  in  defence  of  Iiis 
country.  If  he  is  beyond  the  age  for  military  service, 
then  let  hiin  take,  in  his  place  among  the  rest,  that 
which  he  now  receives  irregularly  and  without  doing 
any  service,  and  let  him  act  as  an  overseer  and  man* 
ager  of  business  that  must  be  done.  In  short,  with- 
out adding  or  subtracting  more  than  a  small  sum, 
and  only  removing  the  want  of  system,  my  plan  re- 
duces the  State  to  order,  making  your  receipt  of  pay- 
ment, your  service  in  the  army  or  the  courts,  and  your 
performance  of  any  duty  which  the  age  of  each  of 
you  allows,  and  the  occasion  requires,  all  part  of  one 
and  the  same  system.  But  it  has  been  no  part  of  my 
proposal  that  we  should  assign  the  due  of  those  who 
act  to  those  who  do  notliiug;  that  we  should  be  idle 
ourselves  and  enjoy  our  leisure  helplessly,  listening  to 
tales  of  victories  won  by  somebody's  mercenaries'; 
tor  that  is  what  happens  now.  Not  that  I  blame 
one  who  is  doing  some  part  of  your  duty  for  you;  but 
I  reqiarc  you  to  do  for  yourselves  the  things  for 
which  you  honour  others,  and  not  to  abandon  the 
position  which  your  fathers  won  through  many  a 
glorious  peril,  and  bequeathed  to  you. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  proposal  had  no  chance 
of  success;  and  modem  critics  have  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  Demosthenes'  impractical  and 
fanciful  schemes  of  reform.  Yet  wc  camiot  but 
feel  that  the  history  of  Athens  would  have  been 
the  poorer,  if  no  one  had  set  forth  a  policy  worthy 
of  the  great  traditions  of  the  city.     It  is  true  that 

■  An  obviouii  re(ereac8  to  Charidemue. 
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idealism  is  easier  for  the  Opijosition  than  for  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  detailed  working  out  of 
practical  measures.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  it  re- 
quired no  small  courage  in  Demosthenes  to  speak 
in  this  tone.  Those  who  associate  him  with  vulgar 
demagogues  need  to  remember  that  on  this  occa- 
sion Demosthenes  was  opposing  not  merely  the 
dominant  party,  but  the  whole  force  of  popular 
desire;  for,  so  far  as  the  festival-money  was 
concerned,  Eubulus  and  the  People  were  entirdy 
at  one.  Consequently,  he  tried  to  make  the 
People  realise  the  wrong  done  to  them  by  the 
])oliticians  who  spoke  to  please  them,  and  effected 
their  own  ends  by  flattering  the  desires  of  the 
multitude;  and  he  repeats  with  little  alteration 
some  of  the  passages  which  he  had  already  used  in 
composing  the  Speech  against  Aristocrates.  The 
contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Athens  in  old  days  and  tliat  of  his  own  oppon- 
ents is  drawn  in  a  passage'  which  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in  all 
his  speeches. 

In  ^8  Philip  made  his  appearance  again  in 
Chalcidicc  with  a  large  army,  and  continued  the 
work  of  conquest.  One  after  another  the  towns 
fell  into  his  hands;  corruption  and  treachery  did  his 
work  even  more  effectively  than  force."  Mecy- 
bema.  the  port  of  Olynthus  itself,  distant  less  than 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  Torone,  the  chief 

•Hat-3i.  •  Diod..  XVI,  liii. 
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of  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  were  betrayed, 
and  he  took  them  without  having  to  strike  a  blow. 
At  last  he  threw  off  all  pretence.  Hitherto  he  had 
continued  to  profess  friendly  intentions  towards 
Olynthus;  but  when  he  was  within  five  miles  of 
the  city,  he  suddenly  lold  the  Olynthians  that 
there  were  only  two  alternatives^ — either  they  must 
cease  to  Uve  in  Olynthus,  or  he  to  live  in  Mace- 
donia.' Once  more  the  Olynthians  appealed  to 
Athens,  begging  for  a  force,  not  of  mercenaries, 
but  of  citizens.  The  Athenians  were  at  last  roused ; 
but  they  were  in  great  difficulties;  for,  owing  to 
the  intrigues  of  Philip  in  Eubcea,  they  foimd  them- 
selves involved  in  hostilities  with  their  former 
allies  in  that  island.  It  wa,s,  however,  detfrminod 
that  Chares  should  go  to  the  relief  of  Olynthus 
with  a  citizen  force  of  two  thousand  heavy  infantry 
and  three  hundred  cavalry.'  But  Chares  had  not 
yet  passed  the  public  examination  of  his  conduct 
in  his  former  expedition  to  Olynthus,  in  reference 
to  which  a  trial  upon  charges  brought  by  Ccphi- 
sodotus  hung  over  his  head ;  and  he  demanded  that 
the  matter  should  be  settled  before  he  went. 
Cephisodotus  complained  that  Chares  was  making 
the  demand  with  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the 
People;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  no 
accu.^tion  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
departure,  and  he  sailed.*  Unhappily  he  was 
hindered  by  the  stormy  wind  which  Hows  for  some 


'Dcm.I'hil.  III.  III. 
>Ar.,  Rkti,,  11I.K.,  1411a. 
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weeks  in  the  swmmer  from  the  north  over  the 
^gean;  and  before  he  could  arrive  at  Olynthus, 
the  city  had  fallen  by  treachery.'  It  had  held  out 
bravely  against  repeated  assaults  by  Philip's  army, 
and  had  inflicted  hea\'y  losses  upon  it.  But  in  the 
end  Lasthenes,  who  had  been  given  the  command 
of  the  Olynthian  cavalry,  betrayed  them  on  the 
field,  in  conjunction  with  Euthycrates;  and  with 
their  betrayal  all  was  lost, ' 

About  the  month  of  Augtist,  348.  Philip  entered 
Olynthus.  By  his  orders  the  inhabitants  (among 
whom  a  number  of  Athenian  citizens  were  cap- 
tured) were  sold  as  slaves' ;  and  with  cruel  cynicism 
the  traitor  Euthycrates  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  price  to  be  paid  for  each. '  Philip's  step- 
brothers Arrhidffius  and  Menelaus  were  taken  and 
put  to  death. '  The  conqueror  made  large  presents 
of  captives  and  spoil  to  his  friends  and  supporters; 
and  not  long  afterwards  iEschines  described  how 
he  had  met  the  Arcadian  Atrestidas  travelling 
home  from  Macedonia  with  a  large  body  of  women 
and  children  given  to  him  by  Philip.*  The  OI>ti- 
thian  territory  was  given  principally  to  Macedon- 
ian chieftains,  and  large  parts  of  Chalcidice  were 

■Suid.,  e.  t.  *Ap*tM. 

■  D«m..  Phil.  HI.  iSsC  66:  de  F.  L.,  f  267;  Dlod..  (.  e..  etc 

*MlKh.,de  F.L..i  ly.  Dcm..  Phil.  11..  j  ii;  Diod../.  <-,  etc. 

'Ilj-pcrridca.  fr.  76  (Oxfd.  Text).  The  truth  of  the  story  that 
AriitoOe  the  philosopUer  pointed  cnit  to  Philip  the  wvalthiet  of 
the  citixciu  happity  rests  on  very  doubtful  authority.  (See 
Gtolt,  Pt.  II,  ch.  Ixxxviii)' 
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probably  worked  by  their  former  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  for  the  benefit  of  Philip  and  his  retainers." 
Among  the  friends  of  Philip  who  profited  by  his 
distribution  of  the  lands  taken  from  the  allies  of 
Athens  were  (according  to  Demosthenes) '  both 
yEschines  and  Philocrates,  of  whom  much  more 
will  be  heard  shortly.  By  the  time  that  Philip's 
work  was  finished,  thirty-two  Clialcidic  towns  had 
been  annihilated,  and  that  (Demosthenes  tells  usO 
with  such  savagery  that  a  few  years  afterwards  no 
one  oould  have  told  that  their  sites  had  ever  been 
inhabited.  Most  of  them  were  never  restored; 
and  Appian,*  writing  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  says  that  no  trace  remained  of  them  except 
the  foundations  of  the  temples.  Even  if.  as  some 
modem  writers*  assert,  Demosthenes  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  calamity  for  rhetorical  effect, 
there  can  still  be  no  real  doubt  of  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the  conqueror 
upon  this  unhappy  region.*  Those  who  could 
derived  some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  traitors  had  done  their  work,  tbey  were  cast 
aside  by  Pliilip,  who  knew  them  too  weU  to  tnut 
them.' 

The  Athenians  gave  a  home  and  the  privities  of 
citizenship  to  tbose  fugitives  from  Olynthtu  who 

•  Acb.,  i€  F.  L..  f  136,  aad  DiUenb.,  SyB,  Inur.  («].  3).  No. 
178.  •  Oero..  de  F.  L..  H  US.  '*^-  'PhU-   I".  I  '*■ 

•  BA  Or..  IV.  100.  t  B-i.  Belodi.  Gr.  Ctttk..  H..  p.  joj  «. 

•  nay  (Sal.  But..  S„  37)  »frAoe  'A  tfac  Morfft-raJ  nwtaM-,  wtiidi 
M  to«>rtb  in  349, — ■  mtamta  ot  tbt  — mJafy  cnwIUw  Which 
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had  made  good  their  escape,  and  tried  to  quiet 
ihc'ir  own  consciences  by  [)a$sing  resolutions  of 
strong  condemnation  against  the  traitors.'  But 
the  prospect  of  the  final  loss  of  al!  hope  of  recover- 
ing Aniphipolis  (for  this  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  Phihp's  victory)  cannot  have  been  easy 
to  face,  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  celebrated  his 
victorj-  by  holding  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  with  dramatic  performances  to 
which  he  summoned  all  the  most  celebrated  actors 
of  Greece,  feasting  his  friends  and  making  presents 
to  them  with  lavish  generosity.' 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  unexpected  crisis  in 
Eubcca,  which  was  at  least  a  partial  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  Athenians  to  render  effective  aid  to 
Olynthus.*  We  saw  that  the  influence  of  Athens 
in  Euboea  had  been  restored  by  the  brilliant 
campaign  of  Timothcus  about  the  year  357,  when 
the  Athenians  liberated  the  people  of  Euboea 
at  their  own  request  from  the  domination  of 
Thebes;  and  in  352  Demosthenes*  mentioned 
MenestratusofEretriaasa  ruler  friendly  to  Athens. 
But  verj'  soon  after  this  Philip  had  begun  to  feel 
his  way  in  the  island.  In  the  First  Philippic 
Demosthenes  quoted  a  letter  which  Philip  had 
sent  to  the  Eubceans,  though  its  purport  has  not 

'  Dcm.,  de  F.  L.,  f  267;  Suid.,  s.  v.  wifiam;  Harpocr.,  I.  r. 
ttori\M  etc. 

*  Oemostbencs  {dt  F.  L.,  {  191 B.)  Ulli  a  touchtn);  story  of  the 
fftvour  KsktA,  in  rcspociM  to  Philip's  invitfttion,  by  the  comic 
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come  down  to  us.  It  appears  probable,  however, 
that  he  went  to  work  by  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  tyrants  in  the  important  cities  of  the 
island,  and  by  supporting  them  with  money  and 
men.  In  Eretria,  in  348,  the  niler,  who  was 
favourable  to  Athens,  was  Plutarchus;  and  a  ris- 
ing against  him  was  led  by  Cleitarchus, '  who  was 
probably  now  (as  he  was  later)  in  close  touch  wth 
Philip.  Plutarchus  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  to 
ask  for  aid.  Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  the 
granting  of  this  request,  desiring  doubtless  that  the 
undivided  forces  of  the  city  should  be  employed 
to  save  Olynthus  from  Philip.  His  action  in  so 
doing  has  been  much  criticised,  on  the  ground  that 
Euboea  was  far  nearer  to  Athens  than  Olynthus, 
and  that  a  hostile  power  there  could  be  a  very 
dangerous  foe.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
right.  The  only  chance  of  defeating  Philip  was  to 
strain  every  nerve,  and  to  let  no  other  call  stand 
in  the  way.  Experience  had  shown  that  a  short 
and  shar]!  campaign'  might  suffice  to  reduce 
Eubcca;  and  this  might,  without  inordinate  risk, 
be  postponed  until  the  Olynthian  crisis  was  over. 

However  this  may  be.  Plutarchus  had  a  power- 
ful helper  in  Athens  in  the  wealthy  Meidias,  the 
friend  of  Eubulus  and  the  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
whom  he  actually  accused  of  fomenting  trouble  in 
Eubo^  in  order  to  injure  Plutarclius,  the  friend  of 
Athens.'     Owing  to  the  influence  of  Eubulus  and 


•  Schnl.  on  Detn.,  dt  Patt,,  p.  161. 
■  like  that  of  TtmoUieua;  see  p.  68. 


)  Don.,  tit  Meid.,  ft  10. 
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Meidi'as,  it  was  resolved  to  send  assistance  to 
PluLarthus;  Phocion,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  member 
of  Eubulus'  party,  but  trusted  by  all  alike  for  his 
blunt  and  outspoken  honesty,  crossed  with  a  force 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  about  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. 348, '  and  Meidias  went  with  him  as  a  cavalry 
officer. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  expedition  is  not  very 
certain.  But  it  apjiears  that  some  of  the  cavalry 
were  transferred  to  Olynthus,'  and  that  Phocion 
unwisely  sent  home  the  rest  of  them,  thinking 
that  they  were  not  wanted.*  With  the  remainder 
of  the  force  Phocion  took  up  a  disadvantageous 
position  near  Tamyme,  while  Plutarchus  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  Phocion  was  be- 
leaguered by  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  two 
brothers  who  held  sway  over  Chalcis,  and  of  whom 
the  former  had  obtained  aid  from  Philip  (probably 
in  the  form  of  troops  ser\'ing  under  Philip's  generals 
in  Thessaly),  and  the  latter  had  hired  mercenaries 
who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  Phocis.* 
Phocion  was  hardly  pressed,  and  though  he  affected 
to  think  little  of  the  desertions  of  the  more  frivo- 
lous of  his  soldiers,  he  sent  to  Athens  for  reinforce- 
ments.    The  Council  at  once  ordered  back  the 

■  Uem.,  tit  Baot.  dt  nom.,  (  16.  Deii!o;thciics  destribwi 
Phocion  i«"ihe|>rviDcro(hispcrioda"rtTiF/(iwipX47itf>' ««»(»). 

•  Oem.,  in  hfeid..  j  197. 

*  MddJM  on  his  rrturn  home  dcnouncnl  the  say  in  which  the 
expedition  had  been  condueW;  ibid.,  \  133. 

*Maib.,iit  Cus.,i\ib,  87:  Plut..  Phocion,  xiL,  xiii.;  D«m..  in 
Meid.,  ii6iwiq.    See  itlao  Note  1  at  the  end  «f  the  Chapter. 
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cavalry  who  had  been  sent  home,  and  called  for 
rich  men  to  volunteer  to  be  trierarclis,  so  heavy  was 
the  expenditure  demanded  at  this  time.  Among 
the  volunteers  was  Aleidias  himseU.'  Before  the 
reinforcements  could  leave  Athens,  an  engagement 
had  been  forced  upon  Phocion  at  Tamyna;  by  the 
action  of  Plutarchus,  who  marched  out  of  camp 
to  meet  an  attack  of  the  enemy  without  waiting 
for  Phocion.  The  Athenian  cavalry,  also  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  Phocion,  followed  Plutarchus 
in  some  disorder.  After  very  little  fighting  Plu- 
tarchus Qed:  and  it  was  only  by  hard  fighting  that 
Phocion,  having  appeared  on  the  fidd  of  battle, 
was  able  to  win  the  day.  Among  those  who  were 
specially  distinguished  in  the  fight  was  ^Eschines, 
who  was  sent  to  take  home  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory.' The  conduct  of  Plutarchus  was  set  down 
to  treachery,  and  Phocion  proceeded  to  expel  him 
from  Erelria,  and  to  occupy  the  awnmanding 
fortress  of  Zaretra,  while  Callias  took  refuge  with 

Philip. 

On  hearing  of  Phocion's  victor>',  the  Athenians 
had  countermanded  the  rdnforcements  which  they 
had  voted;  and  Phocion  was  obliged  to  send  a 
second  message  to  ask  that  they  should  be  de- 
spatched. Before  they  could  leave  Athens,  the 
Dionysiac  festival  took  place  (in  March,  348)', 

■  DttooetbuMS  nnfencroiuly  auggnU  that  he  voltmUwred  to 
be  trienucb  only  to  kwA  fighting  witb  the  ovalry,  of  which  he 
wMUcffioer.  'V\M„Pkot.,jB.xXadi..d€  F,L.,  \i<^. 

)  Note  }.  The  Speech  of  Demosthenes  agttinst  MdcJiiu  in  the 
chief  Authority  for  thia  aSidf  aad  the  evcaU  c«aBect«d  with  it. 
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and  Demosthenes  acted  as  choregus  on  behalf  of 
the  Pandionid  tribe,  having  volunteered  to  under- 
take the  expenditure  and  relumed  from  the 
army  in  Eubcea,  where  he  had  been  serving,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festival,  to  which  it  cert^n  religious 
sanctity  was  attached,  Meidias  entered  the  theatre 
in  a  violent  manner,  and  struck  him  a  number  of 
blows  on  the  head  with  his  fist.  This  outrageous 
act  was  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  attempts  to 
interfere  with  Demosthenes  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  For  Meidias  had  already  tried  to  prevent 
the  members  of  the  chorus  which  Demosthenes 
furnished  from  obtaining  the  usual  exemption 
from  military  service;  he  had  broken  into  the 
house  of  the  goldsmith  whom  Demosthenes  em- 
ployed, and  had  damaged  the  gold  crowns  and 
gold-embroidered  robe^  which  were  being  made  for 
the  chorus;  he  had  corrupted  the  chorus-trainer 
and  even  the  archon  who  presided  at  the  Dionysia; 
he  had  tried  to  induce  the  judges  at  the  festival  to 
promise  to  vote  against  Demosthenes'  chorus;  and 
he  had  blocked  up  the  entrances  by  which  the 
chorus  was  to  march  into  the  theatre.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  though  Demosthenes  had  secured 
the  services  of  the  best  flute-player  in  Athens, 
Telephanes  by  name,  and  Telephancs  had  done 
his  best  to  replace  the  chorus-trainer,  the  prize 
went  to  another. 

On  the  day  following  the  Dionysia,  the  Assembly 
met  in  the  theatre,  to  consider  (as  was  customary) 
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any  matters  that  arose  out  of  the  festival.  Demos- 
thenes laid  a  formal  complaint  against  Meidias, 
and  the  Assembly  passed  a  vote  condemning  the 
latter's  act,  and  so  strengthened  Demosthenes' 
hands  with  a  view  to  his  intended  prosecution  of 
Meidias  before  a  law-court.  We  shall  see  later 
on  what  the  issue  of  this  affair  was.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  Demosthenes  by  Euctemon,  the  friend  of 
Meidias,  for  desertion  in  returning  from  EubuL-a 
was  not  persisted  in.  It  was  indeed  too  absurd 
to  have  a  chance  of  success. 

After  the  Dionysia  the  troops  which  Phocion  had 
asked  for  were  sent,  and  the  cavalry  encamped 
(as  before)  at  Argura.  (Meidias  however  stayed 
with  his  ship.)  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
Phocion  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Molossus.  The  recall  of  Phocion  is  possibly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  which  Plutarch  mentions 
immediately  before  it,  that  Phocion,  after  occupy- 
ing Zaretra,  had  set  free  all  the  prisoners  who  were 
of  Hellenic  nationality,  fearing  the  orators  at 
Athens,  lest  they  shouhl  force  the  People  in  anger 
to  take  some  cruel  action  against  the  prisoners — 
an  action  at  once  creditable  to  Phocion's  good  feel- 
ing, and  significant  of  his  well-known  contempt  for 
the  People  and  their  leaders.  However  this  may 
be,  his  successor  mismanaged  the  war,  and  was 
himself  taken  prisoner.  Before  the  summer  was 
over,  peace  was  made  upon  terms  disadvantageous 
to  Athens.  The  Eulxcan  towns  obtained  their 
independence,  and  the  Athenians  cherished  some 
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ill-feeling  against  them  for  several  years.  Carystus 
alone  remained  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance. 
A  particular  cause  of  annoyance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Plutarchus,  when  pressed  for  payment  by 
some  of  his  mercenaries,  had  given  them  some 
Athenian  soldiers  as  security, '  and  these  the  Athen- 
ians had  actxially  been  obliged  to  ransom  at  heavy 
cost. 

The  Euboean  war  may  temporarily  have  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  popularitj'  of  Eubulus.  His 
cousin  Hegesileos.  who  had  been  second  in  com- 
mand to  Phocion  and  was  accused  of  abetting 
the  proceedings  of  Plutarchus,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, and  Eubulus  did  not  venture  to  appear 
in  his  defence.' 

The  events  of  the  year  348  were  thus  disasttxnis 
for  Athens.  Not  only  was  Philip's  power  now 
consolidated  down  to  the  southern  borders  of 
Thcssaly,  but  Athens  herself  was  practically  iso- 
lated. The  Eubceans,  her  most  powerful  allies, 
were  lost  to  her;  her  settlers  in  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  other  islands  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Philip's  captains;  and  if  Philip  made  his  way  to 
the  Hellespont,  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  could 
oppose  him  with  any  cliance  of  success.' 

To  assign  the  responsibility  for  the  course  which 
events  had  been  allowed  to  take  is  no  easy  task. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Demosthenes  was 
right  in  seeing  signs  of  grave  nj^I  decay  in  the 


•  Schol.  on  Dcm.,  dt  Pact. 
1  Note  3. 
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Athenian  People  as  a  whole.  Their  love  of  plea-surc 
and  their  indifference  (except  in  sentiment)  to  the 
national  honour,  so  long  as  the  festival-money 
was  not  interfered  with,  did  not  exist  only  in  his 
imagination;  and  when  all  allowance  is  made  for 
the  excuse — it  was  hardly  more— afforded  by  the 
religious  character  of  the  festivals,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  People  had  primarily  themselves  to 
thank  for  their  disasters.  It  was  the  same  moral 
causes,  reinforced  by  the  unwillingness  of  many  to 
leave  their  business,  that  accounted  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  refusal  of  j^ersonal  service  in  the 
army.  The  professional  soldier  might  be  a  more 
efficient  fighter,  but  professional  soldiers  were  ruin- 
ously expensive;  and  the  better  morale  of  the  citi- 
zen-soldier fighting  for  his  own  country  probably 
went  some  way  to^vards  compensating  for  his  tech- 
nical deficiences;  the  hard-won  success  of  Phocion's 
citizcn-hoplitcs  at  Tamyna:  showed  that  such  a 
force  was  not  to  be  despised.  Now  and  then,  in  a 
inoment  of  excitement,  the  citizens  would  rise  and 
take  the  field;  but  their  enthusiasm  was  short- 
lived, and  they  would  not  face  a  fully-considered 
system  of  regular  service  in  relays,  such  as  Demos- 
thenes advocated. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  apportion 
the  blame  more  precisely  between  the  People  and 
thor  leaders.  Eubulus'  policy  came  to  shipwreck 
over  foreign  and  military  affairs,  largely  because 
funds  were  not  forthcoming  for  active  warfare, 
however  well    he    had    provided    for  defensive 
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measures;  and  fimds  were  not  forthcoming  because 
he  either  would  not  or  dared  not  curtail  the  festival- 
fund,  nor  would  he  draw,  as  he  miglii  have  done  by 
means  of  a  war-tax,  upon  the  wealth  of  the  richer 
classes  who  were  his  principal  supporters,  A  few 
volunteer  trierarchs  were  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  contributions  which  the  considerable  private 
wealth  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  might  have  pro- 
vided. But  the  measures  of  a  political  leader 
necessarily  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  what  he 
can  expect  his  followers  to  consent  to;  and  the 
defects  of  the  policy  of  Eubulus  Lirgely  arose 
out  of  those  of  both  the  richer  and  the  potwer 
classes ;  for  the  one  would  not  make  great  sacrifices, 
and  the  other  would  not  give  up  the  distributions; 
and  it  was  doubtless  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
given  no  time  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  retrench- 
ment and  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  navy,  but 
was  confronted  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  proved  too  strong  for  him  and  for  Athens. 
The  conjunction  of  the  Euboean  difficulty  with  the 
Olynthian  crisis  was  cunningly  contrived  by  Philip, 
and  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians  ineffect- 
ual just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  preparing  to 
throw  some  real  energy  into  the  assistance  which 
they  gave  to  the  beleaguered  town.  The  strain 
upon  them  was  great';  and  though  it  might 
probably  have  been  met  by  means  which  they  did 

■  In  the  early  pari  ut  34S  there  was  not  eoouKh  money  to  pay 
the  juries,  «□  that  tbc  courts  hud  to  be  suspended  <Dem.,  tH 
Bmtl.  4«  itom..  f  16). 
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not  see  fit  to  adopt,  neither  politicians  nor  people 
proved  equal  to  dealing  with  ihe  situation.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Demosthenes  that  throughout 
these  years  he  represented  fearlessly  the  higher 
ade  of  the  national  spirit  as  he  understood  it,  and 
attempted  to  revive  in  his  countrymen  what,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  he  believed  to  be  thdr  true 
character. 


Before  closing  this  account  of  the  first  period 
of  the  war  with  Philip,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
narrate  the  sequel  to  an  incident  which  has  already 
been  described,  the  assault  of  Metdias  upon 
Demosthenes  at  the  Diotiysia  of  348.  Demos- 
thenes, as  we  have  seen,  encouraged  by  the  vote 
which  the  Assembly  passed  in  condemnation  of 
Mcidias'  misconduct,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
prosecute  him  before  a  jury.  Even  after  tliis, 
Mcidias  proceeded  to  commit  further  acts  of 
annoyance  against  Demosthenes,  and  opi)Osed 
(though  unsuccessfully)  his  selection  as  a  Coun- 
ttllor  for  the  year  347-6,  by  bringing  false  accusa- 
tions against  him  at  the  scrutiny  to  which,  like  all 
Other  candidates  for  office,  Demosthenes  had  to 
submit.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  which 
Meidias'  conduct  at  the  Dionysia  had  been  con- 
sjdered,  Eubulus,  in  spite  of  Mcidias"  entreaties, 
!iad  refused  to  rise  and  sjieak  in  his  defence.  But 
it  became  known  later  that  he  intended  to  support 
Meidias  at  the  trial ;  and  it  also  became  apparent 
that  no  public  speaker  would   give  his  aid  to 
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Demosthenes.  That  the  influence  of  Eubulus 
with  an  Athenian  jury  was  very  great  is  proved 
by  the  pains  which  Demosthenes  took  to  counter- 
act it  both  in  the  Speech  against  Meidias  and  in  his 
prosecution  of  ^Eschines.'  Meidias  himself  was 
also  a  person  of  no  small  influence,  and  held  a 
number  of  offices  which  carried  with  them  some 
importance  and  dignity,  however  reprehensible  he 
might  have  been  in  his  ]jerformance  of  the  duties 
attached  to  them.  Demosthenes  therefore  may 
have  felt  that  his  chances  of  ninning  his  case,  in 
the  e-iisting  condition  of  public  feeling,  were  small, 
for  the  popular  indignation  at  the  insult  to  a 
choregus  had  doubtless  soon  worn  off ;  and  Meidias' 
friends  appear  to  have  intimated  that  Metdias 
was  ready  to  pay  adequate  compensation,  if  the 
prosecution  were  dropped.  Accordingly,  before  the 
case  was  actually  brought  into  court,  Demosthenes, 
after  repeatedly  rejecting  all  overtures,  at  last 
came  to  terms  with  Meidias  (probably  late  in  the 
year  347),  and  accepted  half  a  talent  from  him  in 
settlement  of  his  grievance.'  It  is  possible  Uiat 
he  was  partly  influenced  by  political  considerations; 
for  we  shall  see  shortly  that  in  the  year  347-6 
Demosthenes  acted  in  harmony  with  Eubulus  and 
his  party  in  forwarding  the  negotiations  for  the 
Peace  with  Philip,  which  had  now  become  neces- 
sary; and  he  may  have  been  glad,  by  abandoning 

'  Dcm,.  it  F.  L..  H  290  ft. 

•  Half  a  talent  was  by  no  meaiti  a  cnntcmptiUa  Man,  though 
AcIitn«andothenfcoSatt>miosthcoe8foraeeepllach. 
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his  suit  against  Madias,  to  avoid  creating  diffi- 
culties, and  also,  it  might  be,  imperilling  his  own 
position  in  Athens. 

The  speech  which  Demosthenes  composed  for 
the  prosecution  of  Metdias  survives,  though  there 
arc  indications  that  it  did  not  receive  a  final  re- 
vision, and  it  was  probably  not  published  by  De- 
masthcnes  himself.  It  is  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  whole  life  and  career  of  Meidias  (including 
unhappily  some  of  those  fictions  about  the  parent- 
age of  the  accused  which  seem  to  have  appealed 
to  Athenian  juries).  The  orator  repeatedly  insists 
that  the  insult  was  less  to  himself  than  to  the 
People  (who  had  already  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion), and  recalls,  one  after  another,  the  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage  of  which  he  alleges  Meidias 
to  have  been  giiilty.  He  deals  with  parallel  cases 
in  the  past^-both  those  from  which  Metdias  might 
hope  to  draw  some  arguments  in  his  defence,  and 
those  which  formed  precedents  for  his  condemna- 
tion. He  disparages  the  vaunted  public  services 
of  Meidias,  and  compares  them  with  his  own. 
After  cmploj-ing  every  argimicnt  which  can 
blacken  the  guilt  of  Meidias  himself,  he  attacks 
Eubulus  and  the  other  supporters  of  the  accused, 
and  calls  upon  the  jury  to  vindicate  the  laws, 
and  to  make  Meidias  an  example  to  all  other 
offenders. 

The  Speech  follows  the  obvious  lines,  but  is 
powerfully  written  in  a  tone  of  warm  indijrnation, 
varied  here  and  there  by  pathos,  when  he  recounts 
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the  calamities  of  Meidias'  former  victims,'  and 
even  by  a  touch  of  something  like  humour,  as 
when  he  imitates  Meidias'  ovm  maimer  of  address- 
ing the  People, "  or  when  he  sums  up  his  considera- 
tion of  the  services  of  Meidias  to  the  State.' 

Where  then  is  his  brilliant  record?  What  do  his 
serx'ices  to  the  Slate  and  his  magnificenl  outlay 
amount  to?  I  cannot  see,  unless  we  are  to  think  of  the 
house  that  he  has  built  at  Eleusis^so  tall  that  it 
darkens  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  or  the  pair  of  whit* 
horses  from  Sicyon  which  takes  his  wife  to  the  Mys- 
teries or  wherever  she  pleases;  or  the  three  or  four 
footmen  who  accompany  him  as  he  sweeps  through 
the  market-place,  talking  about  his  bowls  and  drink- 
ing-horns and  wine-cups  in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the 
passers-by  may  hear. 

The  attitude  whicli  Demosthenes  takes  up — that 
of  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  democracy 
against  the  vulgar  and  insolent  rich — is  perhaps 
a  little  overdone;  but  the  portrait  of  Meidias  is  vig- 
orously drawn,  and  takes  its  place  worthily  beside 
those  of  other  villains  depicted  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man orator>'. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI 

(On  Ike  Affair  «/  Pkormio  and  ApoUodoriu) 

The  action  of  Demosthenes  in  conDCCtion  with  the  dispute 
betWMn  Pbormio  and  Apollodorus  is  so  much  disputed,  and  the 
quettioiw  imised  nrr  of  such  importanoe,  owioj  to  their  bmr- 
LtiK  upon  the  Mlimate  to  be  formed  of  hU  character,  that  tlicy 
denituid  specia]  considemtioD. 


'e.«.H95ff. 
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Phormio  was  first  tli«  slave  &nd  thcD  the  oonfidfiittal  frecdnuto 
of  Pfttion,  the  great  Athenian  bunker.  Poiion  died  in  370,  leaving 
two  sons,  Apo!!cidoru3  and  Pasides.  In  his  will  he  provided  thst 
Pliomiio  should  marry  hix  widow  (rcci-iviog  with  her  a  consideT- 
•bt«  4owr>')  nnd  should  be  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  yoxmg/tt 
taa  Padcles;  and  that  until  Pasicles  cume  ot  a^,  Phomiio  should 
rent  the  bu^ncss,  which  included  a  shictd<factoty  m  well  m  the 
bank,  paying  a  fixed  n>nt  to  lli«  «nato,  and  making:  what  profit 
he  could  tor  hirosclf.  It  was  intended  that  the  property  ihoiild 
r«main  undivided  until  Pasic1«s  c.imc  ot  age,  and  should  then  bo 
apportioned  equally  between  him  and  his  elder  brother.  Apdlo- 
donis.  But  the  conduct  of  Apollodorus  made  this  iiapostibic 
He  appeaiv  totiave  been  a  nianof  some  public  spirit, and  lo  have 
served  more  than  once  as  tricroruh  with  distinction.  (Wc  hive 
already  seen  how  h« claimtd  the"Triersrchic  Crown"  offered  io 
360.*}  But  his  ambition  to  serve  IheState  was  more  thoQ  com- 
pcisfttcd  by  his  careless  and  extravagant  habits,  and  ho  was  at 
tlie  nrae  time  extremely  litigious.  No  lera  than  eight  of  the 
^Mches  included,  rightly  or  wrongly,  among  those  of  Demos- 
thenes were  written  by  or  fur  Apulludorus,  and  we  know  that 
be  appeared  in  many  other  lawsuits,  and  was  ready  to  prosecute 
ojiy  one,  relation  or  stranger,  upon  any  provocation. 

The  result  of  ApoHodorus'  conduct  was  to  imperil  the  security 
ol  the  joint  cstal«  by  the  liabilities  which  he  was  always  incurring: 
and  in  cODsequcnee  of  this,  the  guardians  of  PaiitU-s  resolved  tu 
make  a  division  of  the  property,  without  waiting  for  Pasicles  to 
come  of  age,  io  order  to  save  their  ward's  share.  It  was,  howcwr, 
anBDBed  that  Phormio  was  to  retain  the  lease  of  the  business, 
paying  half  the  rent  to  Apollodorus,  and  keeping  half  for  the 
benefit  of  Pasicles.  In  363  I'asides  came  uf  age.  and  Phonnio'a 
leoM  detcnninod;  he  set  up  business  oa  a  banker  an  his  own 
account,  and  was  cranted  the  dliscoship  of  Athens,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  high  qualities,  as  his  master  Pasion  hod  been  granted 
it  before  him.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  termiiution  of  the  louse,  and  again  after  oertain  le^l  pro- 
ceedings whirh  tonkpIaceoD  the  death  of  Apollodorus*  mother  in 
360,  Apolkidonis  gave  Phormio  a  formal  release  from  all  claims. 
In  spite  of  this,  about  the  year  350,  he  entered  a  claim  against 
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Phormio  for  twenty  tal<^l8.  Phonaio  ihercupoo  rcsorud  to  ihe 
procedure  by  parapaphl.'  pleading  thut  (wbatwer  ibu  merits 
of  the  cue)  the  action  hrocght  wns  illegnJ,  bccauw  Apollodonis 
had  ttlready  given  it  disch^rj;!;  from  all  cluiins,  a.a&  bvcauau  the 
StAtutc  of  Limitations  forliadc  such  claims  to  be  made  after  tbo 
Mptration  of  live  years  (roro  the  windirtg-up  of  the  trast. 

A  litigant  who  pleaded  a  pampapki  had  the  right  to  be 
heard  first,  and  Phormio,  who,  owing  to  his  foreign  degccnt»ad  his 
unfamiliarily  with  the  courts,  did  nut  speak  in  peraon,  was  re- 
prwenlcd  by  his  friends,  one  of  whom  delivered  the  speech  com- 
posed for  htm  by  Domostlivncs.  This  spooch  not  only  made 
good  the  technical  plea,  but  also  dealt  in  a  manner  which  ii.'cms 
almost  raorcilcssly  conclusive,  with  the  original  case.  It  further 
attempted  to  meet  the  jealous  attitude  adopted  by  Apullodorus 
toward*  Phormio — once  his  father's  slave,  but  now  his  stepfathef 
— and  emph&ciscd  the  services  rvndervd  by  Phormio  not  only  to 
Apollodorus  and  his  family,  by  the  prcseri-ntion  of  chdr  property 
for  tbem,  but  also  to  the  Stat«.  Above  all  Ibc  speaker  insists  on 
the  value  of  honesty  in  businesi,  in  contrast  to  the  spendthrift 
life  and  dishonest  liiigiousnees  of  persons  lik«  Apollodonis.  TIm 
mond  force  of  the  speech  pruvod  irresistible.  ApoUodorus  did 
not  receive  one  fifth  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  and  therefore 
incurred  a  very  heavy  fine,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  case. 

But  Apollodonis  would  not  accept  his  defeat  without  a.  struggle. 
Aa  Aphobus  had  prosecuted  one  of  Dcraostlienes'  witnesses,  80 
ApoUodorus  prosecuted  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  supported 
Phormio.  As  in  the  former  rase,  so  in  the  lattCT,  the  witncM 
wasone  whose  evidi?nci»  was  unimportant;  Phoimio's  justification 
of  the /wrafrapA^  would  have  beeti  conclusive  without  it.  Never- 
theless any  conviction  for  falscvwitnees  would  almost  certainly 
have  led  to  a  new  trial  of  the  original  case,  and  a  new  trial  in- 
stituted under  such  circumstances  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
terminate  in  favour  of  Phonnio. 

Now  among  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there  have  descended 
to  us  two  written  for  ApoUodorus  in  prosecution  of  this  very 
witness.  Stephanu*;  and  it  has  naturally  been  felt  that  if,  after 
his  iRipa»nii^Rc<l  oration  for  Phormio,  Demosthenes  changed  sides, 
and  assisted  ApoUodorus  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow  ■  verdict 
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wtitdi  ho  hiaiaeli  had  done  mosl  to  secure  and  to  justify,  he  did  not 
ACtUkeanhoaounblenuui.  Nor  would  this  be  his  most  scrioua 
deflection  from  a  high  standard  of  honour  in  the  matter.  For  the 
Diamier  in  whirii  iht  Firel  Spt^eth  agaiiist  Stcphanu*  treats  the 
case  is  even  more  discrcditAblc,  if  it  is  the  worif  of  Demosthenes. 
He  argues  that  the  very  docmaeals  oa  which  he  had  relied  to 
prove  Phomiio*s  plcA  in  the  previous  trial  arc  cither  non-existent 
Of  Arc  forgeries  by  Pliortnio  himself;  and  whereas  he  had  in  the 
(otiner  speech  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Phormio's  high  charac- 
ter and  distinguished  services,  he  now  oitacks  him  in  a  scurrilous 
and  ungenticmanly  miinner,  (.-oupling  the  attack  with  the  gross- 
etrt  inKinuationG  ivlth  regard  to  Apollndorus'  own  mother  and 
brother.  ApoUodorus  himself  might  conceivably  have  spoken 
thu«;butifDcinosthcncscnrried  the  art  of  writing  in  the  character 
(rf  hia  client  so  far  as  this,  we  can  only  say  that  it  proves  his 
ability  more  conclusively  than  his  honour.  The  cote  ogainrt 
Sleplianus  was  in  f«i-*t  a  vctj-  l.ad  oni.-;  to  most  of  the  cootcn- 
lioDS  of  the  speaker  the  reply  is  either  actually  contained  in  the 
Speech  for  PbomiiD,  or  is  such  as  suggests  itjclf  immediately: and 
the  skill  of  tbe  Advocate  is  not  sufficient  to  conceal  their  weakness. 
Unfortunately  no  final  decision  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Speeches  Against  Stcphanus  is  possible.  The  Second  Speech, 
indeed,  which  is  weak  both  in  argument  and  in  style,  no  one  now 
believes  to  be  the  work  of  Deniosihents;  possibly  it  is  a  sub- 
sequently written  version  of  a  reply  made  by  Apollodorus  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  But  in  regard  to  the  First  Speech  the 
arguments  for  and  against  Demosthenes'  authorship  are  almost 
equally  divided.  As  regards  the  internal  evidence  there  is,  on 
theonchandjittlcin  thestylcor  the  argument  wbidi  would  have 
sucKcsted  that  it  was  not  his  work,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  incon- 
iistencyof  the  attitude  adopted  b  this  speech  with  that  assumed 
in  the  Speech  for  Phnrmio;  and  one  striking  parage  is  atraust 
identical  with  a  pttauge  in  the  Speech  for  PantaiDctus,  which  is 
usually  admitted  to  be  Demosthenes'  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  (ew  phraaoe  And  passages  which  do  not  road  as  if  they 
were  bis,  and  which  at  least  leave  room  for  the  possibility  that 
the  Speech  was  composed  by  another.  A  certain  monotony  of 
exprcsrion — particularly  in  the  use  of  cotmectint;  particlee  and 
pronouns— has  been  thought  to  he  unlike  Demosthenes,  and  the 
parallelism  with  the  "Panlwnetus"  does  not  prove  identity  ai 
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«ulhof^ip,  siiico  identical  pMugcK  fometinus  occur  to  difiereat 

But  tbc  quf^ion  is  furtlier  complicate]  by  «st«Tnal  evidenco. 
It  is  dear  that  DrnioUlimi'M  was  thi>u;;ht  to  have  drinc  sometlung 
diihonouniblc  in  connection  with  ApoUodorus and  f^onuio;  but 
wliat  he  was  oriRinsIly  ixccused  of  was  not  the  composition  of 
speeches  for  both  sides.  "  What  idea, "  asks  lAschtnes,  "arvneto 
have  o(  a  born  traitor?  Is  he  not  a  man  who  tr»ts  those  who 
have  to  do  with  him  and  trust  him,  as  ymi  have  tcealod  them? — 
a  man  who  writes  speeches  for  money,  to  be  used  in  court,  and 
eIiows  them  to  the  other  side?  You  wtoI«  a  speech  for  Phormio 
the  banker,  and  got  yvut  fee;  and  you  showed  it  to  ApoUodonu. 
who  bad  prosecuted  Phormio  on  a  cspilal  charge."'  This  can 
only  mean  that  Dcmostlienw  sliowed  ApoUodorus  his  Speech  (or 
Phormio  ia  tiie  oncmal  tria].  (The  charg«  is  called  a  capitaJ  one 
by  a  slight  exaggeration,  not  unporaUeled  in  Greek  oratory, 
because  the  sum  involved  was  su  grvat  that  Phorruio,  if  con- 
doinnod,  would  be  obliged  logo  inUi  exile.)  ll  is  pQ^ible  that  the 
explanation  which  certain  scholar^'  propose  is  the  true  one — 
that  Dcmof^cnct  tried  to  reconcile  Apollodorus  to  Phormio,  and 
showed  him  the  Speech  to  prove  to  liim  th«  hupeleseness  of  his 
cose,  but  in  vain.  It  would  be  easy  for  jEschincs  to  misrepresent 
thisssanact  of  tnsac^ery  toPliomiio,  while  it  is  verj- difficult  to 
sup|io!(u  that  if  DemoGtbenes  had  actually  treated  Phormio  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pirst  Speech  against  Stcphanus  treats  him, 
Aschines  and  Deinarcbus,  who  raked  up  every  possible  scandal 
against  him,  would  not  have  made  full  use  of  the  fact. 

But  if  this  is  so,  how  arc  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  PlutArch* 
aodotherlale  writers  definitely  state  that  Demosthenes  wrote  for 
both  ApoUodorus  and  Phormio?  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  lilc* 
sellioe  swords  to  both  sides  from  the  same  factory.  <This  does 
not  in  itself  seem  to  be  a  very  grave  offence:  but  the  point  per- 
liaps  lies  in  the  tvterCDce  to  the  occupation  of  Demosthenes' 
hther.}  Probably  the  statement  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
speeches  for  both  were  found  in  tlie  Corpus  of  Demosthenic 
speeches,  compiled  in  the  S»t  instance  at    Alexandria.     A 


'  Sec  above,  p.  27. 
*  Note  4. 
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Inter  writer,  Zosimus  (c.  5U0  a.i>.).  sttU  further  cxaggemtes  the 
luppowd  iniquity  of  Dorno«thcnc£;  and  it  may  ^  that  the  whole 
stoty  i«  hosed  on  a  misundentandins,  which,  wbeo  once  Morted, 
went  on  <Tiilai|!iiig  itMlf , 

Those  who  believe  that  Demoaihenes  did  write  the  First  Speech 
«C>inMSt*plittiiiis  usually  ascribe  his  conduct  to  janUlicai  motivo. 
We  have  «e«i*  that  just  about  this  lime,  ApoIloUorus  iJfui>o*i«<l  & 
decree  in  the  Assembly  that  the  People  ihouUl  decide  whether 
ihcnuphu  revenues  should  be  used  for  military  pun'o^'^i  instmd 
of  pawng  automutictLlly  into  the  festival -fund.  This  was  pre- 
ciicly  >»  Accordftncc  with  the  policy  which  DcmiMthcncsctirncscly 
advocated  in  the  rety  year  of  the  trial  uf  Stephunus,  with  a  view 
to  mr  agaiiut  Philip  of  Maccdoa.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  such  conaiderationa  could  really  have  wciRhcd  with 
Dononbcnoi.  Apollodorus'  proposal  was  probalily  made  in  tlie 
Mmehcadstronf-spiritashisniuny  proaemti(Hu;it  wuti ilU'Kal :  liu 
ms  heavily  lined  for  it:  and  it  i»  probable  that  it  did  more  liurtn 
than  good  to  tli«  cause  which  Deinusthcnea  deaired  to  forward. 
It  is,  moreover.  dilTicult  to  suppose  that  any  advocstte  who  had 
trtumphanlly  succeeded  in  s  good  case  would  lake  up  a  had  one 
agaiast  his  former  chcnt  in  refeircnce  to  the  very  same  matter, 
whatever  the  political  situation. 

There  is,  therefore,  at  Itoitt  good  retuoa  to  hope  that  Demos- 
tfaenea  was  not  guilty  oJ  the  atrocious  conduct  oscnbcd  to  him. 
If  he  was.  there  is  little  thai  can  be  suid  in  extLiiualion  of  it.  The 
plea  that  iherelationsofo  speech-writer  and  his  client  were  not  so 
close  M  those  of  a  modem  lawyer  with  those  whom  he  reprcvnts 

L cannot  help  him  much:  and  it  does  not  even  touch  the  real  point 
of  the  gravamen— the  utter  hotrticsaneMand  wont  of  good  feeling 
shown  by  an  attack  upon  Phormio'scharactoras  scurrilous  at  his 
previous  culo(.-y  had  been  noble.  The  eulogy,  no  le«s  than  the 
attack,  viewed  in  this  li^hl,  would  be  no  morw  than  a  piece  of 
Oo1d>blooded  trickery.  All  that  urn  be  siid  is  tliat  if  Demos- 
tiienea  did  act  thus,  there  is  nnthiniE  in  all  the  rest  of  his  career — 
(or  his  fierce  attacks  upon  his  own  enemies  are  a  very  dlflerent 
matter — which  is  c^'co  remotely  parallel  to  this  action;  and 
though  this  it  no  cxmlpalion,  it  at  least  enables  us  to  deny  that 
•uch  conduct  wot  characteristic  of  him. 


■  Above,  p.  301. 
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NOTES 


t.  9om«  historiaas  umine  that  thesir  mereeiMiicB  were  sent 
by  the  Pbodaa  leader  Phalxcus.  But  UiU  is  oowben  stated  ia 
our  authorities,  and  the  Phocians  were  in  alliance  with  Athens. 
It  is  at  least  equally  Ukcly  that  Taurostheoes  induced  some  ol  the 
mercGDarics  hitherto  employed  by  Pbahecus  to  come  over  to 
Eubcea  by  oflcriog  higher  pay.  If,  howevor,  PhaUccus  deliber- 
ately sent  Aem  to  oppose  the  AthL-niaos,  it  must  have  been 
btcauac  the  dissenaons  in  the  Phocian  ranks  had  already  nachcd 
a  pomt  at  which,  because  the  party  oppowd  to  Phala^us  n-as 
(ritndly  to  Athens,  he  himself  chose  to  take  the  opposite  line. 
This happcti«<I  ttiitanls  the  end  of  347  (see  bdow,  pi-yS);  but  »re 
have  DO  c%-i(Icnce  thnt  early  in  348  it  was  already  so. 

3.  Th<^  date  of  the  Eub«aa  expedition  bas  been  much  dia- 
putcd,  and  some  historians  place  it  in  350  or  34Q  rather  than  in 
J48,  The  following  are  the  principal  considentioos  which  appear 
to  determine  34S  as  the  true  date: 

(t)  Demosthenes  was  choregus  in  the  year  of  the  expodi- 
tioa  and  the  Speech  against  Mcidias  was  written  (ordcliwry 
In  tlic  archonfiliip  of  the  second  archon  after  the  one  in 
nhoic  ycnr  the  choregia  tell  (rplTor  (r*i  rwfft,  {  13).  Further 
dm)  DcmostlicacA  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  the 
year  of  the  Speech.  Now  supposing  that  bis  diotegia  fell 
in  March,  548  (in  the  archonship  of  Callimitchus,  who  held 
office  from  July,  349,  to  July.  348).  the  Speech  must  have 
been  composed  for  the  arcbo«ship  of  Themistocles,  i.f,,  for 
a  date  after  July,  347:  and  in  the aKhODshtp of  Tfacmistodes, 
^7-44,  we  Icnow  that  Demosthenes  was  in  tact  a  Councillor. 
Those  who  date  the  expedition  and  the  Speecfa  earlier  suppose 
that  be  was  also  'a  Councillor  in  350-49  or  349-6.  This 
would  have  been  legally  possible;  but  as  the  Councillors  were 
cfaoMn  by  lot,  it  ta  hardly  likely:  and  there  is  absolutely  uo 
independent  evidence  of  his  having  beoi  a  Councillor  in 
eather  of  those  years. 

(a)    The  Olynthiac  Orations,  probably  delivered  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  349,  know  nothlne  of  the  Eubcean  trouble. 
(3)    The  Speech  apinst  Neaou.  Jj.  and  the  Speech  against 
Meidias.  f  197,  make  it  certain  that  the  citiieo-expedition  to 
hdp  Olynthus  fell  in  the  same  y>stra:i  the  Euboean  eapcdition. 
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(4}  AcGOfifiBC  to  Xarhmrt, ii  F.L.,%  12,  &i  Babona  cd- 
^<iy»cMDP  wJowmc  AM>tM>bly  toqMttMittimoipooPMmlly 
MoK  (be  capteM  «(  nijnuu  br  fontrrn,  abidi  took 
ptora  doriac  llw  Oljinpiaa  tract.    TlwtncaMliaJtdr.MS. 

3.  Grate  is  rtsj  ptdtmtif  ri(bt  »  as^nc  to  Ac  weds 
imnMdiMclr  folkwiac  tbr  Ul  cf  atynABs  tfa*  danpfMUiacc  c< 
ChvM  fmn  tww.  AatiocQm  vm  mt  to  jock  foe  fakn,  md  to 
taUlumaialttcpeopfcof  AtbeaifMkdtoandmUadrty.wfaca 
Philip  wuoobiiwsjrlo  tfae  Onijawat.  the  Atbcniui*  did  not 
crca  loKnrwberetofiDdlheuxcoctBlortbcfctfccwiud)  tfaeylMd 
Mnt  out:  aad  Madtuoet  (4*  F.  L..  1 71)  (pcala  of  t joo  talwts 
qicnt  m  Ibe  ooiine  o(  tfae  w»i  npoo  raawajr  j— »*».  of  vrhaiD 
lie  oamct  Dekro,  Ddprno.  «ad  Pdypboatav—sMa  othtnrise 
ndkdom  to  n*.  Gtote  ooonects  tfae  miMioa  of  Aatjocfatu  wiib  a 
paak  oa  the  put  td  the  Kttlen  in  tbf  Ch«f*oiMae.aiid  it  b  *«IT 
lifcety  that  ramoBfi  of  Brifip'saHttedhrtcatioB  to  proceed  thitfiCT 
way  have  been  drcnbt«d  at  tbia  xkao.  SdOitx  (ii.,  p.  178) 
even  tUnlcs  that  Philip's  geaeala  were  metmOy  lent  thither. 

4.  SchAfcr  in  putkulv  talcca  tfaia  view.  The  whcde  qnntioa 
b  well  summed  up  b  f^ky  «od  Sandjr*'  iUecf  PriMlt  Orati»Ms  ef 
DtmMAemts,  iL,  pp.  ixxix  ff.  U  shnuld  be  added  tbu  it  i*  very 
tini)n>faabJB  that  tbe  Speech  was  canpOMdtitbar  by  ApoOodonis 
fcimadf,  or  by  tbe  writer  wfoo  oompoaed  mot  of  tfae  estant 
■pcccbe*  debvcted  by  biiQ. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  FIRST  EMBASSY  TO  PHILIP 


EVEN  before  the  actual  fall  of  Olynthus  it  must 
have  become  plain  to  most  clear-sighted 
politicians  that  Athens  was  not  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Philip  with  success.  She 
had  let  slip  the  opportunity  which  she  might  have 
taken  in  349,  of  thro^ving  herself  with  vigour 
into  the  defence  of  Olynthus,  and  in  348,  when 
the  Athenians  realised  somewhat  more  clearly  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  it  was  too  late;  for  the 
movements  in  Euboea  led  them  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  neither  their  energy,  nor  the  fimds  which 
they  chose  to  consider  available,  were  sufficient 
for  the  double  task.  The  successful  continuance 
of  the  struggle  with  Philip  being  thus  impossible, 
the  only  course  which  sensible  men  could  take  was 
to  come  to  terms  with  him. 

Philip  also  was  anxious  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Athens  was  not  indeed,  from  his  point 
of  view,  so  serious  a  foe  as  the  Athenians  liked  to 
believe,  and  he  could  well  afford  to  have  patience 
before  he  proceeded  to  bring  his  livalrj-  with  her 
to  an  issue.  At  the  same  time  she  was  strong 
enough  at  sea  to  make  the  carrying  out  of  his  more 

938 
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immediate  objects  much  more  difficult  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Her  action  at 
Thermopyte  in  352,  and  the  determination  which 
she  had  shown,  even  under  the  leadership  of 
Eubulus,  to  maintain  her  position  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  were  sufficient  evidence  of  this; 
and  it  would  be  easier  for  him  both  to  advance  his 
power  in  Greece  itself  and  to  confirm  and  extend  his 
sway  ill  Thrace,  if  he  could  come  to  some  such 
arrangement  with  Athens  as  would  get  rid  of,  or  at 
least  delay  and  hamper,  her  interference  with  his 
movements.  Further,  he  was  suffering  from  the 
closing  of  his  ports  by  Athenian  ships,  and  the 
raids  which  Athenian  commanders  made  upon  his 
coasts."  Some  have  even  thought  that  he  had 
already  in  view  the  project  of  uniting  all  Hellas 
imder  his  sway,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  conquest 
of  the  East ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  he  desired 
the  co-operation  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  as 
superior  to  his  own,  as  his  land  forces  were  to  those 
of  Athens.  However  this  may  be  (and  there  is  no 
evidence  upon  the  point),  in  the  summer  of  348, 
when  the  envoys  from  the  Euboean  towns  went  to 
Athens  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  Peace  to  be  made 
between  Athens  and  the  Eubceans,  Phihp  author- 
ised them  to  say  that  he  too  desired  to  come  to  an 
understanding. ' 


*/B»eh.,  de  F.  £..,  j  is.  The  lost  Athenian  expedition  to 
OljrDtliiix  had  douhtlcM  alrcfuiy  departed,  but  owing  to  bnd 
weather  had  not  reached  its  destination. 
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Shortly  afterwards  an  Athenian  named  Phrynon 
was  captured  by  PhUip's  ships  in  the  course  of  a 
raid,  during  the  time  (so  he  asserted)  of  the  Olym- 
pian Truce,'  when,  according  to  Greek  custom, 
hostihties  should  have  been  suspended.  He  was 
ransomed,  and  on  his  retiun  to  Athens  requested 
the  Athenians  to  appoint  an  envoy  to  go  on  his  be- 
half to  Philip,  and  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sum  paid  for  his  freedom.  Ctesiphon  was  sent,  and 
returned  with  a  message  from  Philip  stating  that 
he  had  entered  upon  the  war  with  Athens  against 
his  will,  and  would  still  be  glad  if  it  could  be  tenni- 
nated.  He  added  other  friendly  expressions;  the 
message  was  welcomed  by  the  People  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Ctesiphon  was  passed. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Philocrates  carried  a 
decree  that  permission  should  be  given  to  Philip 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
Thereupon  Lycinus  (representing,  according  to 
^schines,  certain  interested  persons,  who  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  similar  proposal  of  Philocrates 
before  the  return  of  Ctesiphon)  impeached  Phi- 
locrates for  the  alleged  illegaUty  of  the  decree, ' 
and  demanded  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  one 


'  /.«.,  about  ihc  month  of  July.  The  object  of  the  Truce  was 
to  ftllow  all  tfho  desired  to  do  »o  to  travel  to  Olympia  (or  the 
Karnes  without  fear. 

■  PhiloctatM'  (locrvc  may  havo  run  counter  to  a  resolution  to 
receive  no  envoys  from  Philip,  forming  part  of  the  term*  of 
alliance  with  the  Olynthlans  (Schifcr.  vol,  ii.,  pp.  33, 166);  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  <leiimte  e\-idence  at  to  the  nature  of  the 
JUcgolity  alleged. 
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hundred  talents.  Philocrates,  who  was  ill  at  the 
lime  of  the  trial,  was  defended  by  Demosthenes, 
"in  a  speech  which  lasted  all  day,"  and  was 
acquitted.  Lycinus  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of 
the  votes  of  the  jury,  and  so  became  himself  liable 
to  a  heavy  penalty. ' 

The  action  of  Demosthenes  in  defending  Phi- 
locrates may  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways, 
according  as  the  trial  of  Philocrates  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  before  or  after  the  fall  of  Olyn* 
thus.  If  Demosthenes  defended  the  proposer  of 
negotiations  for  peace  even  before  Olyntlms  had 
fallen,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  had  already 
seen  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  struggle 
for  the  present,  and  had  had  the  courage  to  act 
upon  his  changed  conviction.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  improbable  that  he  would  really  liave  con- 
sented to  abandon  Olynthus  in  the  hour  of  her 
greatest  need;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
trial  of  Philocrates  did  not  take  place  until  some 
time  after  Olynthus  had  been  taken.'  For 
Phrynon  can  hardly  have  returned  to  Athens  before 
the  end  of  July,  548;  some  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  his  return  and  that  of  Ctcsiphon;  and 
also  between  the  proposal  of  Philocrates  and  his 
trial.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  trial  did 
not  take  place  until  some  weeks  at  least — possibly 
months — after  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  and  by  this 
time,  as  we  shall  see,  Demosthenes  was  certainly 

*MK^.,dtF.L.,  (i4:tiiClM.,  (6l. 
•  Not«  I  at  the  end  of  the  Cliftpt«r. 
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oonvinced  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  could  de- 
fend Philocratcs  without  inconsistency. 

The  capture  of  Olynthua  and  PhiUp's  treatment 
of  the  inhabitants  and  (together  with  them)  of  the 
Athenians  whom  he  found  in  the  city,  caused  a 
momentary  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Athens  against 
the  proposed  arrangement  with  Phihp;  and  even 
Eubulus  himself  and  his  supporters  were  carried 
away  by  it.  Eubulus  addressed  the  Assembly  in 
very  strong  tenns  in  regard  to  Philip,  praying 
(Demosthenes  tells  us')  that  perdition  might  seize 
him,  and  proposed  to  send  embassies  throughout 
the  Greek  world  and  "almost  to  the  Red  Sea,"' 
wth  the  object  of  uniting  all  the  Hellenes  in 
opposition  to  Philip,  and  of  summoning  a  congress 
for  the  purpose.  These  proposals  were  supported 
in  speeches  of  a  highly  patriotic  lone,  and  among 
those  who  spoke  in  their  favour  was  ^schines — a 
man  of  somewhat  humble  birth,  who  had  been 
first  a  schoolmaster,  then  an  actor,  and  then  a 
clerk  in  government  offices,  until  he  came  into 
prominence  as  a  supporter  of  Eubulus.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  and  a  ready  extempore 
speaker;  and  the  magnificent  voice  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him  gave  him  a  great  ad- 
vantage when  addressing  a  people  so  impression- 
able as  the  Athenians,  On  the  present  occasion, 
Demosthenes  tells  us,  .^schines  quoted  tlie  decrees 
of  Miltiades  and  Thcmistocles — the  heroes  of  the 

'DeF.L.,  (291.  '/W.,  licx*. 
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Persian  wars — and  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken 
by  the  young  Athenian  soldier  on  assuming  his 
armour. '  He  doubtless  pictured  Athens  as  once 
more  taking  the  leadership  of  a  Panhellenic 
confederacy,  as  she  had  done  in  the  Persian  wars. 
^ie_jembassies-iEere.,senU: — ^-Bschines  himself 
went -to  Arcadia,  where  Philip  had  been  intriguing 
with  some  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  had 
evidently  found  favour;  for  the  Athenian  party 
among  the  Arcadians  had  already  sent  repre- 
8entati\'es  to  Athens  through  Ischandcr.*  On  his 
return,  Demosthenes  sa>'s,  *  vEschines 

reported  to  the  Assembly  the  long  and  noble 
speeches,  which,  he  said,  he  had  delivered  on  your 
behalf  before  the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis, 
in  reply  to  Philip's  spokesman,  Hieronymus;  and  he 
described  at  length  the  criminal  wrong  that  was  done 
not  only  to  their  own  several  countries,  but  to  al! 
Hellas,  by  men  who  took  bribes  and  received  money 
from  Philip.  Many  a  time  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
he  called  Philij) 'barbarian'  a-d  'devil'  and  he  re- 
ported the  delight  of  the  Arcadians  at  the  thought 
that  Atbci»  was  now  waking  up  and  attending  to 
affairs.* 

He  also  gave  an  indignant  account  of  the  fate 
of  the  captured  Olynthians,  illustrating  it  by  that 

'1>*F.L..  1303. 

■  A«  to  tbo  date  ol  tht  ctnbudea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
th«y  took  i>Iim  in  the  late  uitutnn  And  winter  ol  J48-7,  though 
there  it  no  dirtrt  oridfooe.  Dkxl.,  XVI,  liv..  has  obviously  do 
chroooloeical  %-aIue.  »/Wrf^l3oj.  */Wrf.,  |ii. 

•/Wrf..  I  305. 
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of  the  women  and  children  carried  off  to  Arcadia 
by  Atrestidas,'  and  narrating  how  he  had  been 
moved  to  tears  by  the  sight,  and  by  the  thought 
of  the  unhappy  condilion  of  the  Greek  world,  in 
which  such  cruelties  could  go  unpunished. ' 

The  embassies,  however,  entirely  failed  to  secure 
their  object.  None  of  the  southern  Greek  States 
seem  to  have  imagined  at  present  that  Philip's 
growing  power  involved  any  danger  to  themselves; 
and  none  of  them  had  reason  to  be  so  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Athens  as  to  join  in  a 
league  for  her  benefit.  It  has  indeed  been  sug- 
gested that  Eubulus  did  not  expect  any  result  from 
these  missions  to  the  Greek  States;  that  they  were 
only  sent  in  order  to  convince  the  People,  who  were 
momentarily  in  a  militant  mood,  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  continuing  the  war,  by  demonstrating  the 
isolation  of  Athens;  and  that  the  speeches  of  him- 
self and  i^chines  (boUi  at  Athens;  and  at  Megalo- 
polis) were  nothing  but  a  piece  of  elaborate  acting. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  such 
motives  in  order  to  explain  their  action.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  state  of  public  feeling 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus  was  such 
that  Eubulus  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  bring  about  the  Panhellenic  coahtion,  which 
alone  could  offer  to  Athens  the  least  chance  of 
defeating  Philip  at  that  time.  When  this  attempt 
failed,  all  parties  aUke  must  have  seen  the  in- 
evitableness  of  a  Peace;  and  Demosthenes  himself 

'  Sec  above,  p.  306.  •  Dtm.,  t.  c,  (  306. 
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acted  in  concert  with  Philocrates  in  forwarding  the 
negotiations,  though,  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
conduct,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  he  regarded 
the  Peace  only  as  an  armistice,  during  which  Athens 
might  recover  her  strengtli  and  prepare  herself  to 
return  to  the  struggle  with  renewed  vigour. 

Among  the  Athenians  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  in  Olynthus  were  latroclcs  and  Eucratus. 
(The  latter  is  otherwise  unknown;  the  former 
appears  again  as  an  ambassador  to  Phihp.)  The 
relatives  of  these  men  supplicated  the  Assembly 
in  solemn  form,  laying  an  ohve-branch  upon  the 
altar  and  beseeching  the  People  to  take  steps  to 
obtain  the  hberation  of  the  captives ;  and  they  were 
supported  by  Philocrates  and  Demosthenes.  In 
answer  to  their  appeal,  with  which  many  others 
whose  friends  had  been  captured  must  have 
sympathised,  the  actor  Aristodemus,  who  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  Philip  in  consequence  of  his 
professional  visits  to  the  Macedonian  court,  was 
sent  to  negotiate  for  their  release. '  Another  actor, 
Neoptolemus,  appears  to  have  accompanied  him,  or 
at  least  to  have  travelled  to  Macedonia  about  the 
same  time.'    latrocles  was  set  at  hbcrty  without 

•£acb..drF.L..^ise. 

•  Dcm.,  de  F.  L..  jj  ti.  315.  It  is  possible  that  Ncoptote- 
IDtU  ha<l  been  for  soma  lime  tiringing  messages  of  good-will  from 
Philip,  even  before  Demosthi-nos  btid  be«n  convinced  of  tho 
nenadty  of  peace.  For  Demosthenes  {dt  Pact,  {S  6,  ?)  d©- 
Kribcs  bow  he  hud  wamod  the  People  against  Neoptolemus 
(though  id  vain),  and  this  can  h;irdly  Imvo  happened  after  the 
EaU  of  01>-Dthu5. 
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ransom,  and,  on  arriving  at  Athens,  spoke  of 
Philip's  good-will  towards  the  cilj',  Ainstcdemus 
did  not  return  for  some  time,  owing  (as  j-Eschines 
tells  us)  to  some  matter  of  business,  though  others 
have  supposed  (less  probably)  that  he  was  detained 
by  Philip  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  when  he  heard  of  the 
embassies  sent  from  Athens  to  the  other  Greek 
States.  The  Athenians  became  impatient  at  his 
absence,  and  at  last — probably  late  in  the  summer 
of  547 — the  Council  passed  a  resolution  ordering 
him  to  return.  He  obeyed,  and  in  his  report  to  the 
Assembly  again  declared  Philip's  good-will  to 
Athens,  and  added  that  Philip  would  gladly  form 
an  alliance  with  her.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  the  year  347-6,  and 
apparently  an  influential  member, '  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  not  only  pass  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  was  customarily  given  by  the  Council  to  a 
returning  ambassador,  but  should  also  award  him 
a  crown. ' 


It  was  about  this  time  that  a  fresh  crisis  occurred 
in  the  Sacred  War,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  serious  compHcation  was  introduced  into  the 
relations  between  Athens  and  Philip.     The  war 

■  Thia  18  ahona  by  the  fact  tliat  oa  the  entry  of  the  Council 
IntA  office,  he  was  chosen  to  perform  the  solemn  inaugunl  gac* 
rificeson  its  behalf,  and  waa appointed  toother  postsofdianily— 
among  them  those  of  leader  of  the  mission  seat  to  reprwunl  th« 
city  at  the  Nettican  Gajncs,  and  of  priest  to  the  Awful  Goddnscs, 
whoM  shrine  lay  in  a  cave  beneath  the  Aceupueus  (in  .VnVf.,  } 
114).    See  Note  J.  '  JEa^.,dt  F.  L.,  %\t. 
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had  been  dragging  on  indecisively.  The  Phocians 
retained  possession  of  the  important  Boeolian 
towns  of  Orchomenus,  Coroneia,  and  Corsia;,  as  well 
as  of  the  places  which  gave  them  command  of  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylffl — Alponus,  Thronium,  and 
Nicsea.  But  the  Delphian  treasury  was  exhausted 
by  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  Phocian  leaders  had  been  enriching 
themselves  out  of  the  temple  treasures.  Phalae- 
cus  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  replaced 
by  Democratcs,  Callias,  and  Sophanes;  but  since 
his  deposition  only  divided  the  forces,  and  the 
meroenaries  still  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  was 
restored  to  the  generalship,  though  the  strife  of 
the  factions  was  not  healed.  At  this  point  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  still  unable  to  conquer 
their  enemy,  applied  for  help  to  Philip,  in  the  name 
of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  Philip  appears 
cither  to  have  postponed  giving  an  answer,  or  at 
most  to  have  sent  a  few  soldiers,  wishing  to  reduce 
the  Thebans  to  a  lower  depth  of  humiliation  before 
coming  to  terms  with  them — so  at  least  Diodorus 
saj-s.'  The  Phocians  appealed  to  Athens,  and  the 
Athenians  promised  to  help  them.  •  (The  promise 
must  have  been  made  before  Philip  had  definitely 
given  his  adhesion  to  the  Thebans ;  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  give  it  afterwards  vnthout 


■  Diod..  XVI,  IviiL 

■Their  rtadinnc*  is  douHiMB  explainod  by  the  Attnctivt  bait 
which  th«  Phocioiu  donslcd  before  thcin — the  control  o(  Tim- 
mop/lie. 
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breokiitg  off  the  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Philip.)  The  Phocian  envoys  offered  to  place  the 
strongholds  commanding  Thermopylae  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  send  a  force  to 
take  them  over;  and  Proxenus,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Thermopyls  at 
once.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  equip 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  and  to  call  upon  all  citizens 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  who  were  liable  to 
service,  to  join  the  expedition. 

But  when  Proxenus  appeared  at  Thermopylae, 
PhalEECus  dismissed  him  in  an  insulting  manner; 
and  Archidaraus,  who  came  from  Sparta  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  from  the  Phocian  authorities, 
was  similarly  treated.  For  so  strong  was  the 
dissension  in  the  Phocian  ranks  that  Phalsecus 
refused  to  aclaiowledgc  the  acts  of  the  rival  faction 
(by  which,  it  seems,  the  messages  to  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  been  sent);  and  he  also  insulted  the 
heralds  who  came  from  Athens,  in  accordance  with 
custom,  to  announce  the  rdig^ous  truce  at  the 
season  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (September, 
347),  and  imprisoned  the  envoys  who  had  carried 
the  appeal  for  help  to  Athens.  Proxenus  appears 
to  have  returned  to  his  former  station  at  Oreus,  and 
the  fifty  ships  which  had  been  voted  were  of  course 
not  sent,  though  they  lay  ready  in  harbour  in  case 
of  need. '    For  the  Phocian  people  as  a  whole,  the 


■  Don.,  dr  F.  L.,  }  322.     On  the  chronological  difEcuIly  soc 
N0K3. 
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conduct  of  Phalaecus  proved  fatal,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 

Philip  seems  not  to  have  committed  himself  for 
some  time  to  any  definite  step;  for  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  all  the  parties  interested 
appear  to  have  been  quite  uncertain  of  his  inten- 
tions.' He  did,  however,  send  his  general  Par- 
menio  into  Thessaly,  to  intervene  in  a  dispute 
between  the  towns  of  Pharsalus  and  Halus  in  the 
interest  of  the  former;  and  the  treatment  of  Halus, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Phocians,  became  a  disputed 
question  in  connection  with  the  peace- negotiations, 
to  which  we  may  now  return. 

Not  long  aftei-  the  beginning  of  346,  Philocrates 
proposed  a  decree  in  the  Assembly,  that  ten 
ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Philip  to  discuss  the 
question  of  peace,  as  well  as  other  matters  that 
were  of  interest  to  both  parties,  and  to  request 
him  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Athens,  with 
whom  peace  might  be  finally  concluded.  De- 
mosthenes was  nominated  one  of  the  ten  by 
Philocrates,  j^lschlnes  by  Nausicles';  and  as  the 
asastance  of  Aristodemus  upon  the  embassy  was 
desirable,  owing  to  his  previous  friendly  relations 
with  Philip,  Demosthenes  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Council  that  messengers  should  be  sent  to 
the  towns  in  which  Aristodemus  had  professional 

'  See  below,  pp.  368,  274. 

•Sm  above,  p.  177-  Nausicks  was  probably  a  member  of 
Bubulns'  party. 


engagements,  asking  that  he  might  be  excused 
from  fulfilling  them.'  The  other  members  of  the 
embassy  were  latrocles,  Ctesiphon,  and  Phr>Tion 
(all  of  whom  had,  like  Aristodemus,  experienced 
Philip's  favour),  Philocrates  himself,  Nausicles, 
Dcrcylus,  and  Cimon.  With  them  went  Agla- 
ocreon  of  Tenedos,  as  the  representative  of  the 
allies  of  Athens. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  facts  (for  although  within  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  Peace  had  come  to  be  regarded  with  disgust 
Bt  Athens,  both  Demosthenes  and  .i^^hines  were 
eager  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  inception 
of  the  negotiations,'  there  can  be  no  question  that 
both  were  in  fact  prominently  concerned  in  tt). 
But  from  this  point  onwards  the  two  orators — 
and  they  are  virtually  our  only  aiithorities — give 
quite  different  accounts  of  the  facts  at  every  stage; 
and  neither  of  them  scrupled  to  distort  the  truth 
when  it  suited  their  purpose,  each  being  anxious 
to  appear  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Phil- 
ocrates or  with  the  steps  which  led  to  results  so 
unwelcome  to  the  Athenians  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  Peace  proved  to  be.  Much  therefore 
remains  uncertain. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts  of 
the  embassies  begins  even  before  the  departure  of 
the  ambassadors  from  Athens.  According  to 
Demosthenes*  story* — told  in  343,  when  he  wished 

•  Mach.,ik  F.  L.,  H18.IQ.  ■Note  4. 
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to  convict  vEschines  of  comiption,  by  proving 
that,  having  once  been  opposed  to  Pliitocrates,  he 
had  inexplicably  altered  his  mind— ^schincs 
came  to  him  and  suggested  that  they  should  act 
in  concert  during  their  mission,  and  should  par- 
ticularly keep  an  eye  upon  "that  abominable 
and  shameless  man,  Philocrates. "  To  this  story 
Machines  replied,  with  justice,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  have  been  absurd  and  even  impossible, 
when  he  knew  that  Demosthenes  had  been  support- 
ing Philocrates  from  the  outset  and  had  been 
nominated  a  member  of  the  embassy  by  him.' 
y^schines  adds  that  Demosthenes  (who  especially 
associated  with  Aglaocreon  and  latrocles)  made 
himself  intolerable  to  his  colleagues  on  the  journey; 
and  that  when  the  ambassadors  were  discussing 
what  they  should  say  to  Philip,  and  Cimon  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  lest  i*hilip  should  get  the 
better  of  them  in  argument,  Demosthenes  boasted 
that  he  had  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  arguments; 
and  that  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  Athenian 
claim  to  Amphipolis  and  the  origin  of  the  war  was 
so  con\'incing  that  he  would  be  able  to  "sew  up 
Philip's  mouth  with  an  unsoakcd  rush," — to  per- 
suade Philip  to  restore  Amphipolis,  and  to  induce 
the  Athenians  to  permit  the  return  of  Leosthenes, 
who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  for  his  mis- 
conduct of  the  war. ' 

Whether  this  tale  was  true  or  not,  the  ambassa- 
dors lost  no  time  on  the  journey.    They  did  not 

'  JEM3\.,dt  F.L..  Im.  *lbid..iai. 
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even  wait  at  Oreus  for  the  herald  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance  to  procure  a  safe-conduct,  and 
who  should  have  returned  to  meet  them  there; 
instead  of  doing  so,  they  sailed  at  once  and  came 
to  Halus,  which  was  being  besieged  by  Parmenio, 
Philip's  general;  passing  thence  through  the 
Macedonian  camp,  the>-  came  to  Pagasae,  and  did 
not  meet  the  herald  till  they  reached  Larissa.  On 
their  arrival  at  Fella,  they  were  granted  an  inter- 
view by  Philip,  and  addressed  him  in  order  of  age, 
the  last  place  being  assigned  to  Demosthenes,  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  mission. ' 

vEschines  (from  whom  we  get  our  only  report  of 
the  interview)  describes  his  own  speech  at  length, 
and  tells  how  he  recoimled  the  services  rendered 
by  Athens  in  the  past  to  Philip's  house  and  to 
Philip  himself,  the  earlier  history  of  the  struggle  for 
AmphipoUs.  the  legendary  grounds  for  the  Athen- 
ian claim  to  that  tov.Ti,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
that  claim  by  Philip's  father  Amyntas.  If,  he 
concluded,  Philip  based  his  own  claim  upon  his 
capture  of  the  town  in  war,  it  could  be  justified 
only  if  the  war  was  a  war  against  Athens — which 
Philip  had  never  admitted;  for  if  it  was  not,  he 
had  taken  from  the  AmphipoHtans  a  town  which 
belonged  not  to  them,  but  to  Athens.  We  can 
imagine  that  Philip  must  have  smiled  inwardly  at 
this  academic  harangue,  which  ,<Eschincs  retails 
without  any  consciousne-ss  of  the  futility  of  ad- 
dressing legendary  and  historical  arguments  to  one 
>JEadh.,l.e.,  Has, 35. 
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so  little  Ukdy  to  be  swayed  by  such  considerations. ' 
We  do  not  know  what  the  other  envoys  said;  but 
at  last  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Demosthenes,  and  his 
colleagues,  .<^schincs  tells  us,  expected  a  grand 
fulfilment  of  his  boasted  intentions.  But  instead 
of  rewarding  their  expectations,  he  broke  down 
hopelessly  from  nervousness,  forgot  his  notes,  and 
lost  the  thread  of  his  argument ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
kindly  encouragement  of  Philip,  who  bade  him 
not  take  his  misfortune  to  heart  as  though  he  had 
broken  down  on  the  stage,  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  proceed,  and  the  interview  was  suspended.* 

When  the  ambassadors  had  retired,  Demosthe- 
nes attacked  vEschines  angrily — we  have  stUl  tmly 
JEschines'  word  for  the  story — and  declared  that 
he  had  ruined  the  city  and  her  allies;  and,  when 
he  was  asked  for  an  explanation,  demanded  if 
JEschines  had  forgotten  the  exhaustitm  of  the 
People  and  their  intense  desire  for  peace.  "Or  is 
it, "  he  asked,  "  those  fifty  ships  which  have  been 
voted,*  but  win  never  be  manned,  that  have  made 
you  so  confident?  For  you  have  irritated  Philip 
to  such  an  extent  by  what  you  have  said,  that  the 
result  of  the  embafisy  is  likely  to  be,  not  peace, 
but  an  interminable  war."*  The  meaning  of  this 
scene,  if  it  ever  took  place,  must  be  that  Deinos- 

'  Sadt  AigMBMBU  homtnr  wmt  coovtatiMMl  in  Grade  diplft- 
tnacf,  aod  Twcftw  tinm  thin,  iTin  to  PMip,  aliiioit  ai  wmimw. 

■  TIk  Kfcnaec  M  to  the  Afpi  nMrfc  ««ra  to  teni  Imm  mM  to 
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thenes  was  himself  intensely  anxious  for  peace,  in 
view  of  the  helpless  condition  of  Athens  ai  tlie  mo- 
ment, and  thought  that,  by  oiiening  the  question  of 
AmphipoUs,  .<£schines  had  spoiled  all  chance  of  it. 
(It  may  even  have  been  this  fear  which  led  him  to 
break  down  before  Philip.)  jEscIiincs  had  no 
time  to  answer  tliis  attack  before  the  herald  re* 
called  them  to  Philip's  presence  to  hear  his  deci- 
Kon.  Philip  proceeded  to  reply  to  each  of  the 
ambassadors  in  order,  referring  with  special  em- 
phasis to  the  arguments  of  j^chines — .^Eschines 
himself  tel!s  the  stor>' — but  making  no  allusion  to 
anything  that  had  been  said  by  Demosthenes. 
His  friendly  tone  disproved  the  truth  of  Demos- 
thenes' apprehensions,  and  Demosthenes  was  so 
mortified  at  being  proved  in  the  wrong  that  he 
lost  control  of  himself,  and  even  beha\'ed  badly 
at  the  complimentary  feast  to  which  Philip  had 
invited  the  ambassadors.'  As  to  the  substance  of 
Philip's  answer,  we  learn'  that  Philip  undertook 
not  to  attack  the  Chersonese  before  the  Athenians 
had  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Peace;  and 
the  ambassadors  took  with  them  a  letter  from  him, 
promising  in  general  termsto  confer  great  benefits  on 
Athens  if  he  were  granted  alliance  as  well  as  peace. ' 

Demosthenes,  according  to  ^Eschines'  storj-, 
appears  soon  to  have  regretted  his  unfortunate 
conduct;  and  lest  it  should  become  known  at 
Athens,  he  did  his  best  on  the  way  home  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  colleagues,  promising  to 

•^E«di..  I.  f..  H  38. 39-    •  JM..  f  83.    •  D«m.,  it  F.  L.,  {  40. 
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assist  them  individually  in  their  private  needs  and 
their  public  career,  and  lavishing  fulsiome  praises 
upon  the  address  of  vEschines  to  Philip;  and  while 
they  were  all  dining  together  at  Larissa,  he  even 
laughed  al  himself  for  his  breakdovm.  and  spoke 
with  admiration  of  Philip's  ability.  j-Eschines  ex- 
pressed his  agreement,  and  Clesiphon  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  never  seen  so  charming  a  man 
as  Philip.  "Ah!"  cried  Demosthenes,"neither  of 
you  would  dare  to  speak  of  Philip  in  such  terms 
to  the  People!"  They  declared  that  they  would 
do  so;  and  Demosthenes  in  turn  declared  that  he 
would  hold  them  to  their  promise,  while  at  the  same 
lime  he  entreated  /^cliines  to  tell  the  People  that 
"  Demosthenes  also  had  spoken  in  defence  of  the 
claim  of  Athens  to  Amphipolis."'  (It  is  clear  that 
the  People  had  not  yet  realised  that  the  recovery 
of  Amphipolis,  however  nearly  it  might  touch  their 
pride,  was  not  practically  possible;  and  though 
the  ambassadors  must  have  known  it  well  enough, 
none  of  them  was  anxious  to  admit  it  publicly.) 

The  ambassadors  must  have  re-entered  Athens 
about  the  end  of  March,  346.  They  first  an- 
nounced the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  Council ; 
and  the  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
who  spoke  in  laudatory  terms  of  his  colleagues,  and 
of  i^schines  in  particular,  decided  to  propose  to  the 
People  that  a  crown  of  olive  should  be  awarded  to 
each  of  Uicm,  and  that  they  should  be  invited  (in 
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accordance  with  custom)  to  a  complimentarj'  ban- 
quet in  the  Pr>'taneum — the  Guildhall  of  Athens. ' 
They  next  came  before  the  Assembly,  and  spoke 
as  had  been  arranged.  i£schines  and  Ctesiphnn 
used  the  language  which  Demosthenes  had  de- 
clared they  would  not  dare  to  use,  in  praise  of 
Philip's  charm,  his  good  memory,  and  his  talents 
as  a  speaker;  and  ^schtncs  described  Philip  as  a 
thorough  Hellene,  and  anything  but  a  barbarian,  as 
some  called  him. '  .Machines  also  tclts  us  that  he 
remembered  Demosthenes'  request,  and  told  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  left  it  to  Demosthenes  to 
say  anything  that  might  have  been  passed  over 
in  regard  to  AmphipoHs.  But  when  last  of  all 
Demosthenes  rose,  he  turned  upon  his  colleagues 
(says  >Eschines),  and  rubbing  his  head  and  making 
his  usual  fantastic  gestures,  rallied  them  upon  their 
garrulity  and  their  compliments  to  Philip.  "I 
will  show  you,"  he  said,  "how  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  an  embassy.  Read  the  resolution  under 
which  we  were  sent."  The  clerk  read  it.  "Well," 
he  said,  "  these  were  our  instructions,  and  we  have 
fulfilled  them.  Here  is  Philip's  answer,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  discuss  it."  This  businesslike  brevity 
met  with  some  applause,  though  some  (^schines 
says)  exclaimed  at  its  maliciousness.  Demosthe- 
nes proceeded: 

.j^lschines  thought  Philip  an  able  speaker;  I  did 
not.  Any  one  else  in  the  same  position  could  have 
done  nearly  as  well.     Ctcsiphon  thought  he  had  a 

•  JBtch.,  I.  c,  ^  45,  46.  •  Dcii).,  d*  F.  L..  {  308. 
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glorioos  {ace;  to  me  AratadeoB*  tbe  actor  is  jan  as 
handsome-  He  «aa»  tfaey  ssy.  a  good  anqmnao 
to  drink  wine  wiifa.  Our  ffoHgagoe  PhSocntes  was 
better.  It  is  stated  that  ao  opportunity  was  left  me 
d  speaking  about  AipphipoBs;  bat  ff-y*»t«*«  voold 
rather  have  gjren  me  a  share  in  his  fiCe-bktod  than 
in  his  argtiiDent.'  AH  this,  to  Eact,  is  beside  the 
point,  and  I  propose  simply  that  a  safe-oondoct 
be  given  to  the  benld  who  has  come  firom  Philip, 
and  to  the  envoys  who  are  aboat  to  proceed  hithef ; 
that,  when  they  have  arrived,  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly be  summoned  for  two  da)-s,  to  <£sms$  the 
question  of  alfiatice  as  well  as  that  of  peace;  and 
that,  if  you  think  we  deserve  it,  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
passed  to  us  for  our  services,  and  that  we  be  invited 
to  a  banquet  in  tbe  Prj-taneum  to-morrow. 

Etemostbeoes'  mockery  of  his  colleagues,  if  the 
scene  really  took  place,  was  very  unworthy  of  him ; 
but  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  proposing  to  carry 
out  the  ordinary  formalities  of  Greek  diplomacy,  or 
for  asking  for  the  conventional  expressions  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Assembly ;  and  his  further  motion, 
to  pve  Philip's  envoys  seats  of  honour  at  the  forth- 
coming Dionysiac  festival  was  (like  the  banquet 
which  he  gave  them)  a  natural  civility,  which  his 
enemies  afterwards  misconstrued  as  evidence  of 
disloyalty  to  his  country.' 

The  two  meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  ftxc<l, 
on  Demosthenes'  motion,  for  the  i8th  and  iQlh 

'SteDeai-.df  F.I...  (354- 
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of  Elaphebolion — April  15th  and  16th:  and  it  was 
necessary,  before  any  treaty  could  be  made,  that 
the  situation  should  be  discussed  by  the  Synod 
representative  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  which  was 
then  meeting  in  the  city.'  The  Synod,  according 
to  jEschincs,  resolved  to  agree  to  peace  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Assembly  should  decide;  they  said 
nothing  of  an  alliance  nith  Philip;  but  added  a 
proposal  thai  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Greek 
State  to  become  a  party  to  the  Peace  within  three 
mouths.  The  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposal  would  clearly  have  been  to  give  the 
Phocians  a  chance  of  securing  themselves  against 
Philip  and  the  Thebans,  by  joining  in  the  Peace. 
They  also  suggested  that  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  should  be  postponed  until  the  envoys 
sent  in  the  winter  by  Athens  to  the  Greek  States 
had  returned;  probably  because  they  wished  to 
discover  whether  the  other  States  would  be  likely 
to  favotir  such  a  general  Peace;  and  at  a  later  time 
j^schines  accused  Demosthenes  of  having  hurried 
on  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  those  envoys,  and  so  having 
ruined  the  chance  of  a  universal  Peace,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Demosthenes  did  not  desire 
to  risk  the  chance  of  any  change  of  feeling  in 
Athens,  and  that,  seeing  peace  to  be  necessary,  he- 
thought  it  best  to  conclude  it  as  soon  as  possible. ' 

■SeeMandukll,  Tht  Sttond  Athenian  Conjfdtracy,  p.  U4. 
•The evidence,  which  is  veiy  |».-r}.>t(::iiac.istliKiiMCilin  Note  J. 
XbK  view  siven  in  Ui«  text  seems  to  be  the  mott  probable. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  resolved  on  the  motion  <rf 
Demosthenes  that  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly 
should  take  place  on  the  18U1  of  Elaphebolion.  and 
the  voting  on  the  proposals  made  (but  no  speeches) 
on  the  19th.'  At  the  first  meeting,  Philocratcs 
proposed  that  alliance  as  well  as  peace  should  be 
made  with  Philip,  but  that  the  Phocians  and  Halus 
should  be  excluded  from  it.  (The  envoys  sent 
by  Philip — Antipater,  Parmenio,  and,  probably, 
Eurylochus — may  already  have  made  it  plain  to 
Philocrates  that  Philip  would  not  admit  the 
Phocians,  and  no  doubt  the  terms  proposed 
were  virtually  <iictatcd  by  Philip.)  This  proposal 
vBschines  denounced  in  very  vigorous  language, 
declaring  that  he  could  not  support  it  so  long  as  a 
single  Athenian  remained  alive.'  Instead  of  it,  he 
upheld  the  proposal  of  the  Synod  of  the  allies, 
which  would  have  given  the  Phocians  and  the 
people  of  Halus  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  Peace,  since  it  allowed  three  montlis  during 
which  any  State  might  declare  its  adhesion  to  the 
treaty.'  Demosthenes  also  supported  the  allies' 
proposal,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up  under  the 
impression  that  peace  would  certainly  be  made, 
but  that  for  the  alliance  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  three  months  or  so,  in  case  a  general 
arrangement  should  then  seem  desirable.*    On  the 
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next  day,  despite  the  motion  which  Demosthenes 
had  carried  in  regard  to  the  procedure,  there  was 
clearly  considerable  discussion  as  well  as  voting.' 
But  the  two  accounts  of  the  proceedings  are 
entirely  different.  Demosthenes  claims  to  have 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  resolution  of  the  allies,  and 
implies  thai  he  was  opposed  to  the  making  of  an 
alliance  with  Philip;  he  declares  that  the  People 
would  not  even  listen  to  Philocrates,  who  had 
proposed  alliance  as  well  as  peace;  but  that 
^schines  rose  and  supported  Philocrates,  de- 
nouncing those  who  reminded  the  Athenians  of  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers  in  ancient  days,  and 
expres^g  his  intention  of  proposing  a  law  that 
the  Athenians  should  assist  no  Hellenic  people 
by  whom  they  had  not  previously  been  asasted — 
meaning  that  in  the  present  case  they  should  not 
support  the  Phocians. '  ^^schines,  on  the  contrary, 
declares  that  he  did  not  speak  on  the  second  day  at 
all';  and  that  the  sentiments  imputed  to  him  by 
Demosthenes  were  a  distortion  of  those  which  he 
uttered  on  the  first  day,  in  reply  to  inflammatory 
speeches  by  certain  orators,  who  tried  to  prevent 
the  making  of  peace  at  all,  and  pointed  to  the 
Propylaea  and  the  Acnipolis,  and  appealed  to  the 
memory-  of  Salamis  and  the  tombs  and  trophies 
of  the  Athenians  of  old.     In  answer  to  such  ^re- 


'  £sch.,  de  F.  /..,  if  6$-6j,  denies  that  there  vras  any  dis- 
cussion: but  in  thcinCUi.,  Hji  S-.hr  himw^K  eivcsAnnccniiat 
of  tilt:  diKiisgion  on  tbc  «eoond  day  of  the  debate. 
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brands,  ^schines  declared,  lie  had  urged  that  while 
it  was  well  to  bear  these  great  traditions  in  mind,  it 
would  also  be  well  if  the  People  were  to  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  without  falling 
into  their  errors  and  their  unseasonable  passion 
for  strife;  he  had  held  up  to  them  as  a  warning 
the  disasters  brought  about  by  the  rash  policy  o£ 
Clcophon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  as  an  example  the  battles  of  Platjeie, 
Salamis,  and  Marathon.'  But  as  to  the  second 
day,  he  states  that  Demosthenes  himself  supported 
Philocrates,  and  showed  to  a  certain  Ainyntor 
(who  was  ready  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact)  a 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Philocrates 
— proposing  alliance  as  well  as  peace  with  Philip — 
which  he  had  himself  drafted  and  was  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  hand  in  to  the  chairman.*  In  the 
Speech  against  Cteslphon'  he  goes  farther,  and 
declares  that  Demosthenes  rose  without  leaving 
time  for  any  one  to  anticipate  him,  and  said  that 
the  proposals  of  the  previous  day  were  idle,  unless 
Philip's  ambassadors  agreed  to  them;  that  it  was 
wrong,  however  much  they  disliked  the  mover  and 
the  name  of  an  alliance,  to  "snap  off  the  alliance 
from  the  peace";  and  th.-it  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  tardy  adhesion  of  the  other  States  before 
makiiig  the  alliance,  they  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  for  themselves.*     Demos* 

■  JBKb..  de  F.L.  a  74-77.  ■  Ibid.,  a  67, 68. 

»/«ClM.,  il  71.73- 

<  Almost  the  very  opinion  which  Dcm.,  de  P.  L.,  %  307,  &£• 
uibutM  to  ^tsdiiacst 
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Uienes  then  (so  ^Eschines  says)  called  Antipater 
and  asked  him  directly  whether  he  would  accept 
the  Peace  without  the  alliance,  and  received  a 
negative  answer.  This  of  course  meant  that 
any  one  who  de^sired  the  Peace  must  give  way  on 
the  question  of  the  alliance. 

Thus  -t^schines  and  Demosthenes  each  accused 
the  other  of  supporting  the  resolution  of  Philoc- 
ratcs  as  against  the  proposal  of  the  allies,  and  of 
thus  becoming  responsible  for  the  exclusion  and 
"Subsequent  overthrow  of  lIk-  Phocians.  (It  nrast 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accusations  were  made  at 
a  time  when  they  liad  become  declared  enemies, 
when  the  overthrow  of  the  Phocians  had  caused 
the  Athenians  to  regard  the  Peace  with  detestation, 
and  wlien  each  of  the  orators  desired  to  prove  to  the 
jury  that  he  had  supported  the  side  which  had  since 
become  the  popular  one.)  Can  we  form  any  rea- 
sonable opinion  as  to  their  real  attitude  at  the 
time?  What  seems  clear  is  that  on  the  i8th  of 
Elaphcbolion  it  appeared  hkely  that  a  Peace  would 
be  made  which  would  leave  the  door  open  to  the 
Phocians  and  the  people  of  Halus,  and  to  other 
Greek  States,  if  they  decided  within  three  months 
to  join  in  an  alliance;  and  this  proposition  both 
i^lschines  and  Demosthenes  supported.  It  is  also 
tolerably  clear  that  between  the  debates  of  the 
i8th  and  the  19th  something  happened  which 
convinced  certain  of  the  politicians  that  such  a 
Peace  was  impossible— Philocrates  had  probably 
known  this  before — and  this  can  only  have  been 
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the  discover)'  that  Philip  was  absolutely  resolved 
not  to  agree  to  such  temis.  This  must  have  been 
intimated  to  them  by  Philip's  envoys.  That  being 
so,  what  course  was  open  to  one  who,  like  Demos- 
thenes, believed  peace  to  be  necessary  for  the  time? 
What  but  to  attempt  to  convince  the  People  that 
they  must  give  up  the  proposal  of  the  allies,  and 
accept  peace  on  PhiUp's  own  terms,  viz.,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  Peace  and  an  alliance  at  once,  without 
waiting  three  months?  The  most  obvious  way  of 
doing  this  was  that  whicli,  according  to  j^schincs' 
accotmt,  Demosthenes  adopted,  viz.,  putting  the 
question  publicly  to  Antipatcr  in  the  Assembly; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  Amyntor  told 
vEschines,  Demosthenes  had  a  consequential  mo- 
tion drafted  and  ready.  But  even  when  they 
heard  Antipatcr's  reply,  the  Assembly  were  not 
ready  to  give  up  the  plan  which  they  had  approved 
of  on  the  previous  day;  and  it  is  probable  that 
before  they  consented  they  were  led  in  some  way  or 
other  to  believe  that  they  were  not  really  sacrificing 
the  Phocians  to  Philip  and  the  Thebans  by  mak- 
ing the  alliance  at  once.  How  was  this  managed? 
The  Phocians  and  Halus  were  passed  over  in 
silence;  Philocrates'  motion  was  introduced,  but 
they  were  not  mentioned  by  name ;  and  the 
explanation  was  given,  so  Demosthenes  says,' 
by  i€schines  and  his  friends  that  Philip  could  not 
receive  the  Phocians  openly  as  allies,  owing  to  his 


■Dem 
Note  9. 


%  ine  rnocians  openiy  as  aiiies,  owing  vo  nis 
I.,  de  F.  L;    t  3»l-.  com)).  Phil.  II.    fS  I),  38,  and  m« 
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ovm  existing  relations  with  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans;  but  that  when  the  Peace  was  made  he 
would  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  Athenians. 
If  this  was  so,  ^^schines  also  had  changed  his  mind 
in  the  night,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  probable 
account  of  the  matter;  though  ^Eschines  may  have 
sincerely  believed  that  Philip  wotdd  act  in  the 
manner  described.  Nor  do  we  find  any  statement 
that  Demosthenes  on  this  occasioa  expressed  any 
other  belief. 

But  even  with  these  assurances  before  them,  the 
People  were  not  induced  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of 
Philocratcs,  until  Eubulus  told  them  bluntly  that 
unless  they  accepted  it  (of  course  in  its  new  form, 
without  any  express  mention  of  the  Phodans  or 
Halus)  they  must  prepare  for  immediate  war,  pay 
a  war-tax,  and  devote  the  festival-fund  to  military 
purposes."  This  of  course  was  the  plain  truth. 
Philip  held  all  the  cards;  and  unless  peace  were 
made  on  his  terms,  there  must  be  a  war,  and  the 
People  must  make  those  very  sacrifices  which  they 
had  so  steadily  refused  to  make.  The  threat  was 
sufficient.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Athenian 
People  and  their  allies  should  make  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip  and  his  allies,  and  none  were 
specially  mentioned  or  excluded.  Further,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  Peace 
should  retain  what  it  possessed  at  the  time  when 
the  Peace  was  made' ;  and  the  treaty  also  contained 
various  provisions  in  reference  to  freedom  of  trad- 

>  Dctn.,  4e  F.  L.,  {  391 .  ■  Hrgcsippus,  <fe  Hal..  H  18, 36, 
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ing  and  the  suppression  of  piracy.'  The  same 
ten  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  Philip  and  his  allies  in  confirmation  of  the 
treaty. 

But  who  were  the  "allies"  on  either  side?  The 
advocates  of  peace,  in  order  to  get  their  proposal 
carried  at  all,  had  left  this  \iomt  indefinite;  and  it 
was  this  that  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  troubles 
and  misunderstandings  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
politicians  themselves  can  hardly  have  misunder- 
stood the  situation.  The  allies  and  possessions  of 
Philip  included  all  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  his 
possession  of  Amphipolis  and  Poteidasa  could  not 
be  questioned.  The  allies  of  Athens  were  those 
who  were  actually  members  of  her  confederacy, 
and  were  represented  in  the  Synod  of  the  con- 
federacy. Philip  evidently  did  not  intend,  and 
could  not  be  exi)ected,  to  recognise  her  right  to 
make  peace  in  the  name  of  any  others.  It  was  no 
small  thing  that  the  possession  of  the  Chersonese, 
with  the  exception  of  Cardia,  was  now  guaranteed 
to  her.' 

But  obviously  a  less  precise  interpretation  of 
the  term  "allies"  was  also  current  in  popular  lan- 
guage, and  there  was  no  science  of  international 
law  to  lay  down  definitions.  Consequently  not 
ordy  orators  at  Athens,  but  even  diplomatists  sent 
to  PhiUp's  court,  could  make  a  show  of  arguing 

'"  Philip's  Letter. "  t  licorap.  Hegatppus,^  c,  H  i>-i}* 
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that  the  allies  of  Athens  included  any  people  or 
persons  tt-ilh  whom  she  had  a  treaty  of  friendship. 
Or  lo  whom  she  had  promised  support — the  Pho- 
cians,  Halus,  and  even  Cersobleptes. '  (This 
prince,  though  he  had  been  forced  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Phih'p,  was  no  doubt  still  formally  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Athens').  It  was  even 
ar^ed  at  a  later  date  that  Atnphipoh's  still 
belonged  to  Athens  by  right.' 

Difficulties  arose  from  this  cause  almost  im- 
mediately. For,  a  few  days  after  the  decision  had 
been  made,  the  Athenians  and  the  allies  repre- 
sented in  the  Synod,  in  pursuance  of  a  motion 
proposed  by  Philocrates,  took  the  oath  to  maintain 
the  Peace,  in  the  presence  of  Philip's  envoys.  No 
representative  either  of  the  Phocians  or  of  Cer- 
sobleptes took  the  oath';  but  a  representative  of 
Cersobleptes  claimed  to  do  so;  and  at  a  later  time, 
Demosthenes  and  vEschines  each  tried  to  blame 
the  other  for  his  exclusion.  Probably  both  were 
agreed  at  the  time  that  Cersobleptes'  envoy  could 
not  legitimately  be  included,  and  it  fell  to  Demos- 
thenes, as  president  of  the  Assembly  held  on  the 
25th  of  Eiaphebolion,  to  give  a  formal  ruling  to 
that  effect.  * 

When  the  tangled  evidence  is  carefully  studied, 
tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  up  to  the  point  at 


•  Deat.,  dfCcr..  (37. 

•Mtch.,  dt  F.  /..,    (  9:  in  Clei.,    {  6t,  describes  him  as  the 
•friend  anJ  ally  of  the  city.  '* 
'  Sex  below,  p.  313.  tjEsch..  (11  Cui.,  {{  73-75.  tSee  Note  to. 
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which  the  Athenians  swore  to  the  treaty,  Demos- 
thenes had  not  changed  his  mind  as  to  tlie  necessity 
of  making  peace,  and  although  on  the  first  day  of 
the  debate  he  had  made  an  eflort  to  confine  the 
treaty  to  a  Peace,  without  an  immediate  alhancc, 
and  so  to  save  the  Phocians  and  Halus,  he  had 
immediately  seen  the  necessity  of  giving  way  upon 
these  points,  and  had  acted  accordingly.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  him  of  the  respon- 
sibility (which  he  shared  with  his  colleagues)  for 
the  consecjucnces  of  the  Peace,  however  vehemently 
he  may  liave  wished  to  repudiate  it  afterwards. 
Not  that  the  res[)onsibiUty  really  involves  any 
blame,  for  he  was  fully  justified  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  peace  at 
the  time;  he  was  acting  as  the  interests  of  his 
country  demanded;  and  there  is  no  sign,  up  to  this 
point,  of  any  serious  division  of  opinion  among  the 
leading  politicians  in  Athens.  It  is  only  in  their 
respective  records  or  falsifications  of  the  facts,  and  , 
in  their  comments  upon  Ihcm  in  the  Ught  of  their 
subsequent  dissensions,  that  differences  appear. 
If  Demosthenes  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  not  so  much 
for  helping  to  make  the  Peace,  as  for  trying  after- 
wards to  disown  his  action. 

For  from  this  point  onwards  the  friction,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  comparatively  trivial 
and  personal  causes,  between  Demosthenes  and 
the  otlier  ambassadors,  became  rapidly  trans- 
fonncd  into  definite  opposition,  accompanied  by 
ill-will  which  neither  he  nor  they  took  any  pains 
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to  conceal.     To  him,  the  Peace  was  no  more  than 

ounstances,  but  only  tolerable  because  it  might 
be  turned  to  good  account,  if  the  opport\inity 
were  taken  of  preparing  for  a  resumption  of 
the  struggle.  -Thfiv.  on  the  other  hand,  desired  a 
lasting  Peace,  such  as  was  inconsistent  witn 
" — niDsthenes'  ideal  of  national  honour.  No  sO^mer; — 
tiierefore.'was  "the  Peace  made,  than  he  began  to 
think  about  the  means  of  preventing  Philip  from 
gaining  fresh  power  or  extending  his  influence 
farther  southward.  From  this  point  of  view, 
every  action  of  his  colleagues  which  seemed  to 
further  Philip's  plans,  or  to  offer  any  prospect  of 
permanence  to  the  Peace,  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  as  treason;  and  tliis  attitude  of  mind  de- 
veloped so  rapidly,  that  (if  what  he  declared  three 
years  later  was  t  rue)  he  was  very  unwilling  to  serve 
upon  the  Second  Embassy,  and  would  not  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  fact  that,  on  his  previous  visit 
to  Macedonia,  he  had  promised  to  take  ransom- 
money  to  some  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  there. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VII 


1.  MiK\i.,dt  F.  L.,  j  15,  says  simply  (mi  It  rait  atrvit  xptnvt 
'OXi/ntm  (dX».  Ill  the  Speech  ^iguinst  Cttsiphon,  {  61,  he  places 
theacquiltalot  Philocniles  before  the  beginning  of  Them i stocks' 
ftrchoQshtp  (July,  347),  but  does  notgivu  any  nearer  indicnlion  of 
dat«. 

3.  At  n  time  when  both  j4C«chinM  aod  Demostbenes  were 
ansJous  to  disown  all  eonnKtiuo  with  the  Peace,  jfitchioos  (im 
C/».,  {  63)  accused  Dcmo«ihenesof  haviREoblatnedhisjibici:  in 
tlic  Council  by  comipl  mmas  Tor  the  express  putpotc  o(  support* 
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ing  Philocrotcs.  But  there  is  do  doubt  tlutt  this  story  was  an 
invention  oa  the  part  of  vEtichinv!!.  He  miide  a  simitar  aawrtion 
ftbout  Timarchus  (in  Tim.,  {  106):  and,  ai  Schftfcr  rcmorln,  he 
had  not  thought  of  tliis  caluniny  against  Demosthenes  at  the 
time  of  the  Spt-cchcson  the  Embassy. 

3.  iCsch,,  d*  F.  L.,  f  1J4,  says  that  the  letter  of  ProxcDus, 
giving  an  atoounl  of  ih(>  irwitinwil  he  had  rec«ivcd,  «nd  tJie  report 
of  the  heralds  of  the  Mytlcricfl  were  read  at  the  same  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  as  that  at  which  the  Peace  was  discussed.  This 
has  cauRcd  much  dilSculty:  for  the  resolution  ol  Philocmtc*, 
constituting  the  Firat  EmhaBsy.  can  hardly  have  been  propoMd 
for  some  months  after  the  reljuff  by  the  Fhocians.  Coniiequently 
Sch&fcr  and  others  have  thought  that  the  Mysteries  referred  to 
were  the  "Lesser  Mysteries,"  hold  in  March  and  therefore 
(according  to  Sch&fer)  announced  in  February.  But  was  there 
any  solemn  annr>uncement  of  these  to  all  the  Greek  states,  as 
there  was  of  the  Eleusinian  Ttoc«  in  September?  Grote  is 
probably  right  in  styinz  that  there  must  have  beoa  many  dis- 
cussions of  tlie  ptjioe. negotiations  before  Philocratcs*  reaJulion 
was  proposed,  and  that  the  news  from  Thcrmopyla:  was  brought 
during  one  of  thi<*i'. 

4.  ^Eschines  disclaims  connection  with  the  coily  ncgntiations 
HI  the  de  P.  L.,  i  10,  and  the  passage  in  tho  Speech  against 
Timanchua,  fi  174  (delivered  in  343).  does  not  prove  that  he 
claimed  any  credit  for  the  Peace  then  (as  ix8>mctirac9i  supposed), 
but  only  that  he  expected  Uemosthcnn  to  charge  him  with  re- 
sponsibility for  it,  along  with  Philocntc*— In  other  words,  that 
by  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Timarchus,  Demoeibencs  wi.'-Jicd  to 
disavow  his  own  share  in  the  matter.  In  the  de  Car.,  J)  20-34, 
Demosthenes  disclaims  all  share  in  it  very  insisu-ntly,  but  none 
the  less  fiil.'rf5ly. 

5.  Sch&fcr,  ii.,  p.  304,  thinks  that  i€schincs  is  czsggerating 
Demosthenes'  breakdown,  and  that  Demosthenes,  as  Uie  last 
speaker,  naturally  had  not  much  to  ay,  but  summed  up  briefly. 
This  is  only  conjecture,  though  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the 
tnitholjGochines'story.  Plutan:h's statement  (Uem.,xvi.)  that 
Philip  paid  special  attention  to  Dcmosthcnci:'  arguments  majr 
refer  to  the  Second  Embassy,  or  may  quite  possibly  be  uohistori* 
cal. 

6.  Achincs  (in  Cut.,  }  67)  says  that  Demosthenes  at  first 
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propos»l  (hat  llic  AsscTitbly  should  meot  on  the  8th  of  EIaph«- 
bdion,  April  5th,  writbuut  waiting  for  Ihc  arrival  of  Philip's 
envoys.  It  is  o(  coutsc  conceivable  that  he  proposed  a  preltmia- 
ary  discussion  OQ  thai  day,  thouKh  it  is  iaconccivsblc  that  any  one 
should  have  sxiggntcfJ  the  tpving  of  a  final  decinon  without 
heariiiK  what  Philip  hnd  to  say.  Mschines  trratts  the  proposnl  as 
sacTtlesious,sincethe8thof  Elaphcbolion  W3.-1  a  fcual  t>{  Asclcpius 
and  the  day  appointed  for  the  Pfoajjon,  a  ceremony  preliminary 
lo  the  Dionysiac  festival.  For  whatever  nsuon.  iho  i$^i  and 
19th,  when  the  festival  would  he  over,  were  actually  chOMd. 

J.  The  u«tiinoay  as  regards  the  allies'  proposal  and  the  on- 
voys  mentioned  in  it  is  found  in  Xxhiact,  dt  F.  L.,  ft  57Hij, 
Jn  Cut.,  f{&(-70.  Derti.,  ie  P.  L.  \  16,  in  Otf.,  }{3i,  33. 
The  chief  points  are  to.  follows; 

(1)  Demosthenes  frf^  P.  L.,  i  16)  is  indignant  with  ^Sschi- 
aa  for  making  certain  remarks  00  the  19th  uf  EUphebolIon, 
in  the  presence  of  the  envoys  who  had  come  trom  the  GrtxJc 
SUt«S  in  response  lo  the  embassies  sent  from  Athens.  00  the 
advice  of  ^^schincs,  in  the  vnin  Impr  of  getting  up  a  united  war 
aeaiast  l^ilip.  This  must  refer  lo  the  embassies  sent  out  lat« 
in  347  [above,  pp.  132-33). 

(2)  To  this  /Eschinca  replies  (A-  F.  L.,  f|  57  fl,,  and  iit 
Cfci,.  Ij  67,  70)  Ihat  there  were  no  envoys  prwcnt  from  any 
Greek  .States,  and  that  the  Athenian  ambass-idors  sent  to  the 
StaUa  had  not  rviumod:  but  he  seems  to  suggeet  that  it  n-as 
still  worth  while  to  wail  for  their  return,  and  states  that  the 
^nnd  of  the  allies  wi&hed  to  delay  ilio  du-ision  of  llie  .Assembly 
until  their  arrival:  and  he  attacks  Dconosthenes  for  having 
forced  on  ihr  mectinKS  of  the  Assemhly.  without  waitine  for 
the  envoys,  and  for  having  thus  spoili-d  the  ebance  of  nuiking  a 
unis-crsal  Pe.'kcc  and  so  saving  the  Phooinns. 

(3I  To  this  DemosthcnM  answers  {dr  C«r.,  {$  ».  23)  that 
there  were  no  Athenian  envoys  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Greek 
States  at  the  lime,  for  the  Crocks  had  all  long  ago  been  tried 
and  found  wanting. 

There  are  thus  two  points  toftcn  confused  with  one  another 
by  modern  writent)  upon  which  the  orators  contradict  one 
another; 

(t)  Demofithoncs  slates  that  there  were  eavoju  Jrom  Iht 
Grettt  Suuft  preaent  in  Athens  on  the  19th  of  Elaphcbol»on,  who 
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mrnc  in  rctponw  to  the  Athcaton  embassies  sent  in  iliir 
viuus  wintijr.  jEsdiinesdcnivK  this;  anA  DcnioathcncM  him* 
vrM  lie  Cor.,  \  1^)  implius  thai  the  Greek  Statnt  had  Kencrutly 
failed  lo  respuad  tt>  those  embassies.  If  therefore  any  States 
at  all  hnd  sent  envuj^s  to  Athens,  it  is  probable  that  very  few 
had  done  aa  (kv  below). 

(2)  iSsehines  stalr«  that  eenain  mvoys  >enl  from  Alktns  In 
Ike  Greek  Stale)  haii  nol  yiA  rctumcd.but  wcreslilloulontlieit 
RiifitioR  on  the  19th  of  Hbphebotinn.  (As  a  nutlcr  of  fact 
some  of  those  scot  in  tli«  winter  had  wrtainly  leturned— 1)(^ 
blmKlf,  for  instance.)  Demosthenes  replies  thnt  there  were 
lu  Athenian  envoys  then  out  on  a  mission  to  the  Creak  Stato;. 
It  is  atroogly  in  favour  uf  .^schtnes'  statement,  tbut  in  tlie 
dt  F.  L.,  i  60,  he  ijuot«l  the  actual  d&rtn:  of  the  Synod  of  the 
allies,  expressly  a^iiig  that  the  Asa-cnbly  should  mi.-et  "when 
the  envoys  had  returned  to  Athens  and  reported  the  rcetilt  of 
their  niis&ioD."  U  is  dif!ieult  to  avoid  concludmg  that  theie 
most  have  heen  surnf  Athenian  wivoysout  on  si  mission  at  llic 
time,  and  they  must  have  been  (.■ithur  some  of  tin-  envoys  sent 
in  the  winter  of  347-6  to  get  up  a  united  war  against  Philip 
(in  whieh  case  Machines  Is  misreprinntin);  V\v  r;K-ts^o  the 
ie  f.  L.,  1 57,  though  not  in  the  in  Cles.,  i  64 — in  dosCTibioK 
the  object  of  their  misiion  as  a  united  war  or  a  unitrd  pnue)i 
or  elst  envoyi  sent  after  the  mission  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to 
Philip,  to  invite  the  Greek  States  to  join  in  a  gencml  Peace. 
Kahr3t«clt  IForsckungin,  p.  67)  adopU  the  latter  alternative; 
but  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  the  tending  of  such  envoys,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  tliat  so  soon  after  ili«  tending  of  eovaya 
to  propose  a  united  war,  t)ie  .Vthenians  would  have  sunt  othcrB 
to  propose  a  united  peaces  The  firel  alternative  therefore  is 
the  more  probable — that  some  of  the  envoys  sent  in  tlio  winter 
hod  lint  yet  rctiimod,  anH  that  the  allies  thought  it  iilcsimblc  to 
Willi  anil  adct-rtain  from  ihem  whut  was  the  feeling  of  thcoth«r 
(trock  peoples  before  finally  concluding  peace.  (Although  the 
(labassieahadon  the  whole  proved  a  failure,  some  of  tlic  Greek 
peoples  may  actually  have  sent  envoys  to  Athens  in  reapoow,  as 
Dem.,  de  F.  l...  (  16,  Implies,  and  if  so  jCschiaes  waa  telling 
a  falsehood  in  denying  it :  thoujfh  it  seems  almost  mure  likely, 
in  view  of  his  eonfident  challenge  to  Dcmostbccies,  ihathc  wo* 
speaking  the  truth,  and  tliat  DcmustfaenM  waa  Ulliog  a  false- 
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hood  in  order  to  exaggerftte  the  shoclcingncss  of  JExhlnsi' 
lan£UAg«  by  stating  it  to  have  hma  used  in  Ihi-  very  prvsL'ncc  of 
the  envoys.  Demosthenes  is  also  probably  wrong — it  Cor., 
I  *3^in  »yini!  ^^Mit  ""  Athenian  envoys  were  still  out  on  « 
mission.)  DMnoBihenes  probably  did  not  wish,  (or  the  reason 
given  in  the  text,  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  pence  by  waiting 
for  the  rctura  of  the  envoys. 


8.  Deinostlicaee'  account  of  the  procepdiiigs  of  the  iSth  of 
Elaphebolion  is  probably  less  nccunitc  thun  that  of  /Eschinc». 
Hetayi(^  F.  L.,  f  144)  that  the  Asietubty  00  that  day  raiilied 
the  proposal  of  the  allies,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sununoning 
Philip's  envoy*  to  inform  them  of  the  derision,  when  j£schinc« 
forced  aa  adjourament  of  Ihu  question  until  the  avxl  day.  But 
by  his  own  motion,  no  voting  could  take  ulace  on  the  first  day; 
the  omly  poinble ' '  ratifirjition ' '  on  that  day  can  have  been  in  the 
fbrmo{appliiuse:(indtbeadjoumnient  of  the  decision  to  the  next 
day  w%B  the  result  of  his  raotion,  not  of  any  action  of  ^Sschincs. 
(The  procedure  laid  down  in  his  motion  was  not  followed  on  the 
accood  day:  but  there  was  ciRRrly  some  good  reason  for  setting  it 
a^de.and  thii  must  have  commanded  the  assent  of  the  Assembly. 
No  such  reftson  con  have  been  suggestoi  on  the  first  day,  upon 
which  thcr«  seems  to  have  been  no  excitement  or  difficulty.) 

9.  Demostfaenes  implies  that  the  statements  of  ^Csdiines  and 
his  friends  u  to  Philip's  promises  and  intentions  were  made  on 
thisocciuiionasweUas  later,  in  July,  not  only  in  his  speech  10343 
at  the  trial  of  j5!schines  (S;}3i),  but  aUoin  344  in  addressing  the 
Asicmbly  itself,  which  Jtwould  be  lesseasy.  perhaps,  to  mislead  as 
lonhut  h;jLd  t;tl:cn  plaix;  in  its  presenix'.  vi?..,  Phil.  II.  ^  12,  28, 
^whcre  references  aie  niadc  to  the  promises  on  the  strength  of 
wiiich  rWxiip  obtained  Ikf  PeaCf.  Thiscwildonly  apply  to  April, 
and  not  to  July,  when  the  Peace  had  already  been  made.  WlieUior 
the  statements  were  really  made  by  jEschincs  himself,  and  not 
mtber  by  Philocratcs,  may  be  doubted:  but  if  they  were  made  by 
iEschines,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  believed  them:  for, 
as  we  shall  sec,  he  was  realty  anxious  to  save  the  Phodans,  and 
Demosthenes'  account  of  Machines*  attitude  towards  them  is 
the  grossest  perversion  of  the  truth.  It  was  Demosthenes  himself 
who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  the  Phocians,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  for  the  tjme. 
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10,  According  to  Aschino.  ie  F.  L..  \\  Sj-86,  the  Awcmbly 
met  on  the  ijth  nf  Blaphcbolion,  ^nd  DemnKi.hciK«  vnn  in  the 
cbftir.  At  this  mwtinji;  Critiobulug  of  LampKiciu  uppcurcil,  and 
dcmnndcd  in  the  name;  of  Ccmohlcptc*  (who  hnd  not  been  men- 
tioned in  thedubat^of  the  itilhiuid  19th)  lo  be  allowed  to  gwear 
to  the  Pence  among  Che  allies  of  Athenit.  Alcximachut  propoKd 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so:  but  Oemostlienes  refused  lo 
put  the  motion — the  pasting  of  which  be  said,  would  mc*ii  the 
breaking!  off  of  the  P«ace — until  tie  was  practically  farcol  to  do  SO. 
(/Enchinc*  does  not  say  that  the  motion  was  carried.)  On  th« 
oilier  hand  .^Khincs  (in  Cui.,  j  73-5)  ays  that  Philoeratcs  pro. 
posed,  and  Uemosthenes  put  to  the  vole,  a  rvsabtion  that  liie 
oath  should  be  taken  that  day  by  the  allies  represented  in  the 
Synod  then  sitting;  and  tliat  us  there  was  so  r^reseatativ«  of 
Ceraohleptes  present  in  the  Synod,  Cersobleptes  came  to  be 
excludi'd.  It  is  obvious  that  those  two  accounts  are  not  consis- 
tent with  each  other.  Both  speeches,  however,  agree  that  Cer- 
Kibleptcs  was  in  fact  excluded ;  for  in  the  de  P.  L.,  f  B6,  ^schines 
states  that  Demosthenes  had  charged  Aim  with  driving  Cur- 
ioblepttrt'  reprt'sentative  away,  when  tbe  oaths  were  tAlccn, 
immediately  after  the  Assembly  hod  been  broken  up.  Plutnly 
the  exclusion  of  Cersobleptcs  was  a  thing  which  the  Athenians 
came  afterwards  to  view  with  disfavour,  and  both  orators  try  W 
disclaim  responHibility  for  it.  (Grote.Pt.  II.,ch.  89,  and  Hogarth, 
Philip  of  Matrdon.  p.  qi,  bijth  assert  that  Ccrsobleptcs'  repre- 
sentative was  allowed  to  take  the  oath.  This  seems  to  be  contrary 
to  the  evidence.  The  "Letter  of  Philip"  appears  to  preserve 
a  tradition  of  hi.i  exclusion,  though  it  is  there  ascribed  to  the 
geoeralsof  Athens,  doubtless  because  the  oaths  were  taken  in  the 
generals'  office.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE    SECOND    EMBASSY    AND    THE    PEACE   OP 
PHILOCRATES 

THE  ten  ambassadors,  upon  their  apiKpintmenE 
to  serve  on  the  Second  Embassy  to  Philip, 
were  instructed  to  administer  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  treaty  just  negotiated,  both  to  Philip,  and 
also  to  the  magistrates  of  the  peoples  allied  n-ith 
him,  in  their  several  citie-s.'  They  were  further 
ordered  to  negotiate  for  the  ransom  of  the  Athen- 
ian prisoners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  Pliilip  and 
his  subjects,  and  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  scr\'e 
the  interests  of  Atliens  in  regard  to  the  general 
situation.*  Demosthenes  states  also  that  it  was 
forWdden  that  any  of  them  should  have  a  private 
interview  with  Philip;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  an  instniction  implying  so  strong  a  mis- 
trust of  them  and  so  overtly  insulting  both  to  them 
and  Philip  was  really  ever  given  them;  though  it 
was  ob\"ious,  and  it  may  have  been  stated,  that 
only  their  collective  action  would  be  binding  upon 
Athens. 

As  soon  as  Philip's  envoys  had  left  the  city, 
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Demosthenes  urged  his  colleagues  to  sail  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Philip  was 
now  operating,  in  order  to  prevent  him  froni  mak- 
ing conquests  in  that  region  before  taking  the 
oath,  and  then  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  yet  sworn  to  a  Peace.  He  knew,  he 
said,  that  the  Athenians  would  not  go  to  war 
afresh  on  account  of  places  so  conquered,  when 
they  had  once  agreed  to  peace  on  general 
grounds.  His  colleagues,  however,  displayed  no 
haste:  and  since  no  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
was  due  for  some  time,  he  procured  a  decree  of 
the  Council  (which  had  been  given  autliority  on 
the  matter),  ordering  the  ambassadors  to  depart 
at  once,  and  to  join  Proxenus.  who  was  still  lying 
off  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea  «Hth  his  ship; 
Proxenus  was  then  to  convey  them  without  delay 
to  Philip,  wherever  he  might  be.  The  ambas- 
sadors left  Athens  and  met  Proxenus  at  Oreus; 
but  instead  of  sailing,  delayed  there  in  order  to 
enable  .^Eschincs  to  obtain  an  appointment  as 
representative  or  consul  of  Oreus  at  Athens. '  At 
Bt  they  went,  not  to  the  Hellespontine  region  by 
but  by  land  to  Pclla,  and  arrived  there 
twenty-three  d.iys  after  leaving  Athens.  All  the 
time  Demosthenes  protested  against  their  dilatori- 
nesswith  increasing  emphasis.' 

'  He  is  mentionod  as  holding  this  office  in  343-3  by  Dcm.,  it* 
Cor,.  }  81- 

» Dcm.,  de  P.  L.,  f  r56.  (Moat  of  our  information  about  the 
Scoood  EmtuMf  comes  from  |(  150-178  of  this  Speech.) 
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After  thdr  arrival  at  Pella,  they  had  still  to 
wait  twenty -seven  days  before  Philip  himself 
appeared.  The  interval  was  spent  by  Demosthe- 
nes in  making  arrangements  for  the  ransom  of  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  he  could  find;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  taken  with  him  a  talent  of  his  own 
money.'  In  the  meantime  Philip  had  captured 
a  number  of  strongholds  in  Thrace, — Doriscus, 
Scrrhium,  the  Sacred  Mountain,  Myrteniun,  and 
Ergiske,  * — and  had  taken  Cersoblcptes  prisoner. 
Cersobleptes'  kingdom  thus  passed  into  Philip's 
power,  though  he  did  not  remain  in  capti%nty — 
his  son  being  already  a  hostage — but  was  allowed 
to  remain  nominally  in  possession  of  his  dominions, 
though  no  doubt  under  conditions. 

When,  at  a  later  date,  the  Athenian  Eudeides 
was  instructed  to  ask  Philip  for  an  explanation  of 
his  action  in  Thrace,  Philip  answered  that  he  was 
within  his  rights,  since  he  had  conquered  these 
places  before  he  met  the  ambassadors  or  took  the 
oath.*  Demosthenes  lay's  great  stress  on  these 
conquests,  as  evidence  of  the  faithlessness  of 
Philip,  and  of  the  injury  done  to  Athens  through 
the  dilatorincss  of  his  colleagues.  But  in  reality 
Philip's  defence  was  a  good  one;  and  the  fact  that 
in  341  Demostlienes  ■•  thought  it  worth  while  to 

•  The  attempt  of  ^schines,  ir  P.  }...  j{  99,  100,  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  Demosthtni*'  charitable  work  is  unconvincing. 

•Some  nf  these  ;i1ac«s  wera  piob>th}y  unimportant,  aaA  Mjt- 
dunes  smffs  »t  Di^mostheoM  for  his  iumi-ntation  over  places 
which  no  one  had  ever  hcord  of  before. 

tSchoI.  onDcm.,  A  P.  Z..,  |  t63.  •Pbitlll,  |  15. 
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invent  the  certainly  false  statement  that  Philip 
had  already  taken  the  oath  when  he  captured 
these  places,  shows  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
soundness  of  Philip's  case  when  the  facts  were 
truly  stated.  Indeed,  according  to  i^ischines' 
account'  of  the  matter,  Philip  had  captured  Cer- 
sobleptes  and  the  Sacred  Mountain  on  the  day 
before  the  Athenians  themselves  took  the  oath, 
and  therefore  before  the  ambassadors  left  Athens; 
and  as  evidence  of  this,  he  produced  a  letter  from 
Chares.  We  cannot  then  tell  whether  the  dday 
of  the  ambassadors  really  injuretl  the  interests  of 
Athens  at  all.  But.  however  this  may  have  been, 
Philip  was  within  his  rights  in  acting  as  he  had 
done:  for  these  strongholds  did  not  belong  to 
Athens  at  all,  hut  to  Cersobleptes;  and  though 
Chares  was  defending  them,  it  was  for  Cersobleptes, 
who  was  at  war  with  Philip,  that  he  was  doing  so; 
and  Philip  kept  his  word  faithfully  in  not  attack- 
ing the  Chersonese.  Further,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Philip  would  really  have  brought  to  an 
end  his  conquests  in  Thrace  (as  Demosthenes 
said  he  would  have),  even  if  the  ambassadors  had 
proceeded  directly  thither  and  rccdvcd  his  oath. 
He  would  have  been  under  no  obligation  to  do  so; 
but  the  Athenians  were  so  accustomed  to  regard 
that  region  as  within  their  own  sphere  of  influence, 
yiat  Demosthenes  found  no  difficulty  {in  343)  in 
iking  of  the  loss  of  it  as  a  loss  to  Athens,  and 
"as  due  to  the  disobedience  of  the  ambassadors  to 
•  JBaeb.,  de  F.  L..  \  89-93, 
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their  instructions.  No  doubt  thf  conquest  of 
Cersobleptcs'  kingdoni  brought  Pliilip  nearer  to 
the  Chersonese,  and  this  is  whiit  Demosthenes 
had  sought  to  jn^vcait;  but  he  liad  no  right  to 
complain  that  Philip  was  playing  Athens  false. 
Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  delay  of  the  ambas- 
sadors was  due  to  their  corruption  by  Philip  or 
his  agents,  though,  if  Demosthenes  was  teUing 
the  truth,  they  did  contravene  their  instructions. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Pella,  he  found  there 
■represeniativcs  of  many  Greek  States,  each  hoping 
to  persuade  him  to  fall  in  with  their  nHshes.  He 
made  himself  agreeable  to  all,  and  seems  to  ha\*e 
led  all  alike  to  imagine  that  Uiey  were  certain  of 
success.  Besides  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  there 
were  envoys  from  Thebes,  bent  upon  urging  Philip 
to  cross  the  Pass  of  Thermopylffi  and  terminate 
the  Sacred  War  in  their  interest;  there  were 
Spartans,  who  hoped  for  the  commission  of  the 
Delphian  temple  to  the  care  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
Dorians  of  ^Iount  Parnassus,  and  also  doubtless 
wished  to  deprecate  Philip's  intrigues  with  their 
enemies  in  the  Peloponnese;  there  were  Phocians, 
who  had  every  reason  to  attempt  to  agree  with 
the  adversary  quickly;  and  there  were  Eulxeans, 
who  in  all  probabihty  were  not  well  disposed 
towards  Athens,  and  desired  to  retain  Pliilip's 
support. 

Philip  appears  to  have  courted  the  good-will 
of  the  Athenian  representatives  by  lavish  gener- 
osity.   Demosthenes  states  that  offers  of  large 
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of  money  were  first  made  privntdy  to  each 
icm;  that  when  one  of  them  refused — he  coyly 
abstains  from  mentioning  his  own  name — Philip 
sent  a  large  sum  to  them  all  in  common ;  and  that 
when  he  Iiimself  prevented  the  acceptance  of  it 
in  this  form,  his  colleagues  divided  the  sum  among 
themselves,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already 
received.  For  his  own  part,  he  tells  us,  he  asked 
Philip  to  use  the  money,  whicli  he  was  offering  the 
ambassadors,  to  redeem  the  captive  Athenians 
from  those  of  his  subjects  who  had  come  into 
possession  of  them,  and  that  Philip,  not  liking  to 
reply  that  Demosthenes'  colleagues  had  taken  the 
money,  consented  to  do  this,  but  jxistponed  the 
Iment  of  his  undertaking,  promising  to  send 
the  prisoners  back  in  time  for  the  Panatheniea.' 
How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  story,  apart  from 
Philip's  jiromise  to  send  home  the  prisoners,  we 
cannot  tell,  ^schines  declared  that  the  other 
ambassadors,  having  learned  wisdom  from  the 
trick  played  on  them  by  Demosthenes  cm  their 
previous  joume\%'  kept  aloof  from  him,^  and  this 
may  have  helped  to  make  him  unduly  suspicious 
of  them.  But  that  Philip  tried  to  secure  friends 
for  himself  in  Athens  by  lavishing  presents  upon 
the  ambassadors  is  more  than  probable,  when  we 
know  the  use  which  he  made  of  Macedonian  gold 
elsewhere;  the  pretext  of  hospitality  to  his  guests 
was  a  convenient  one,  and  may  have  served  to 

■  Dvm., df  F.  L.,  il  166-171.  »S<»above,  p.  ajj, 

tXa!A.,4*F.L..  }97- 
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heir  consciences.  That  scrupulous  absten- 
>m  all  appearance  of  evil,  which  is  demanded 
of  public  servants  at  the  present  day,  was  not 
expected,  or  at  least  was  rarely  found,  in  ancient 
Greece. 

The  Theban  envoys,  Demosthenes  tells  us, 
proved  absolutely  incorruptible;  though  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  is  right  in  concluding  that 
the  success  of  the  Thebans  was  due  to  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  Philip  by  the  conduct  of  their 
ambassadors.  Philip's  perception  of  his  interest 
was  hardly  likely  to  be  affected  by  such  edifj-ing 
examples.' 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
sension between  Demosthenes  and  his  colleagues 
63  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  carry  out  their 
instructions.'  They  first  read  their  instructions 
aloud;  and  for  some  time  the  discussion  turned 
on  points  of  minor  importance.  At  last,  ,<Eschines 
says,  fearing  that  matters  of  greater  weight  would 
be  overlooked  entirely,  he  reminded  his  colleagues 
that  while,  of  course,  they  were  bound  to  receive 
the  oaths  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  and  to  negotiate 
for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  the  real  difficulty 
lay  in  the  execution  of  the  injunction  to  do  their 
best  for  the  interest  of  Athens  in  general.  He 
himself  interpreted  this  instruction  as  having 
reference  to  the  advance  of  Philip  to  ThcrmopylK, 

'  Dem..  de  F.  L.,  Ji  I39-'4S. 

•  We  an?  Vrrv  di-puadent  on  vEschtna  (<to  F.  L.,  {f  io»-ii7> 
for  our  tnfornutioD. 
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which  every  one  assumed  to  be  about  to  take  place, 
as  it  was  evidently  Philip's  intention  to  bring  the 
Sacred  War  to  an  end;  and  he  understood  the  wish 
of  the  Athenian  People  to  be  that  they  should  try 
to  persuade  Philip  to  humble  the  Thebans,  aid 
to  set  up  the  waJls  of  those  cities  of  Boeotia  which 
the  Thebans  had  destroyed.  This  had  not  been 
expressed  in  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  only 
because,  if  they  failed  in  their  object,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  intention  of  the  People  should  not 
be  generally  known.  It  would  be  wrong,  he  de- 
dared,  for  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  to  shrink 
from  coming  to  the  point,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  Thebans.  But  Demosthenes 
(j^chines  declared)  loudly  protested  against  this 
proposal,  asserting  that  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  ambassadors  to  set  up  strife  between  Athens 
and  Thebes.  "Let  Philip  go  to  Thermopylas." 
said  he;  "no  one  will  prosecute  me  for  any  move- 
ments of  Philip  with  his  army;  but  only  for  any 
words  or  actions  that  are  not  covered  by  our 
instructions."  The  result  of  the  discussion  was 
that  it  was  arranged  that  each  of  the  ambassadors 
should  say  to  Philip  what  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
say. 

When  the  time  for  their  interview  with  Philip 
came,  Demosthenes,  though  the  youngest  of  the 
ambassadors,  insisted  on  speaking  first,  in  order 
that  everything  might  not  be  said  by  others,  before 
his  turn  came.  He  began  his  address  to  Philip 
by  hinting  tliat  the  ambassadors  were  not  all, 
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there  with   the  same  object,  and  proceeded  to 


liii 


for- 


n-'count  and  einphas 
warding  the  peace-negotiations,  and  the  attentions 
which  he  had  paid  to  Philip's  envoj-s  (upon  which 
he  laid  such  stress  that  Jiis  colleaguos  wore  thor- 
oughly ashamed);  he  concluded  with  some  very 
tasteless  remarks  about  Philip  himself,  alluding 
sarcastically  to  the  complimentary  language  that 
his  colleagues  had  used.  "I  have  not  called  you 
beautiful,  for  woman  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
on  earth;  nor  a  good  drinker,  for  that,  I  conclude, 
is  the  way  to  praise  a  sponge;  nor  liave  I  praised 
your  memory;  for  such  adulation  is  a  task  for 
a  hireling  sophist";  and  he  concluded  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  assembled  envoys  of  all  the  Greek 
Stales.  Then  j^;schines  rose,  he  tells  us ;  and  after 
remarking  that  the  ambassadors  had  not  been  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  defend  their  own  actions, 
but  had  been  chosen  on  account  of  their  personal 
character,  he  spoke  briefly  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  which  they  had  come  to  obtain,  and 
the  other  points  definitely  contained  in  their 
instructions:  and  then  passed  on  to  Philip's 
intended  march  to  Thermopyte.  He  begged 
Philip,  if  possible,  to  settle  the  questions  in  wJiich 
the  Amphictyonic  powers  were  interested  not  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  after 
a  regular  trial  of  the  case;  but  if  that  were  impos- 
sible (as  he  supposed  it  was,  since  Philip's  army 
was  assembled  and  ready  to  start),  he  begged  to 
put   before  Philip  certain  considerations  arising 
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out  of  the  conslitulion  of  the  Ampliictyonic 
League,  and  the  oath  which  bound  its  members 
together.  This  oath  Ihc  Thcbans  had  transgressed 
in  destroying  the  Boeotian  cities;  and  although  it 
was  right  to  punish  the  sacrilege  committed  against 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  it  was  those  who  had  com- 
mitted it  that  should  be  punished,  and  not  their 
countries.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Philip  not  to 
ratify  by  force  the  wrong-doing  of  the  Thebans; 
and  warned  him,  if  he  supported  Thebes,  to  expect 
no  gratitude  from  her. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  gather  from  this  account 
what  policy  .(^schines  and  Demosthenes  respec- 
tively had  in  view,  ^^schines  seems  to  have  made 
an  honest  attempt  to  save  the  Phocians,  and  to 
turn  Philip's  forces  against  Thebes  by  a  recital 
of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Thebans  and  a  discussion 
of  constitutional  questions,  though  these  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  influence  Philip.  This  was 
certainly  the  policy  wiiich  the  majority  of  the 
People  of  Athens  would  have  approved,  as  the 
debates  upon  the  Peace  had  shown:  and  ^schines 
was  probably  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
rather  vague  instructions  given  to  the  ambassadors. 

Demosthenes  looked  somewhat  farther  ahead. 
He  saw  that  if  Philip  were  to  possess  himself  of 
the  Pass  of  Thermopyljc,  and  so  to  obtain  the 
power  to  marcli  farther  southward,  when  he  chose, 
the  best  chance  of  averting  the  submission  of 
Athens  to  him  would  be  in  a  combination  between 
Athens  and  Thebes;  and  he  did  not  want  to  cut  off 
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all  hope  of  this  by  taking  a  line  hostile  to  Thebes 
at  Philip's  Court.  Accordingly  he  desired  to  con- 
fine the  action  of  the  ambassadors  to  the  receiving 
of  the  oaths  and  the  ransoming  of  the  captives. 
His  colleagues  were  probably  aR'are  of  his  object; 
but  the  prevailing  dislike  of  the  Thebans  was  so 
great  that  they  could  have  no  sj-mpathy  with  him. 
"To  crown  all  his  faults,"  Machines  declared,' 
"he  is  a  pro-Theban."  But  assuming — as  Demos- 
thenes assumed  and  his  colleagues  did  not — that 
the  Peace  was  to  be  only  an  armistice,  and  that 
the  wai"  against  PhiUp  was  to  be  renewed  so  soon 
as  Athens  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  it,  Demos- 
thenes' caution  was  probably  wise. 

Philip's  own  aim  was  doubtless  by  this  time 
tolerably  well-defined.  He  intended,  sooner  or 
later,  to  conquer  both  Thebes  and  Athens,  or  to 
make  satisfactorj*  terms  with  them,  but  he  was  in 
no  hurrj',  and  for  the  time  it  was  quite  convenient 
to  him  to  support  Thebes,  and  so  keep  Athens 
powerless.  He  must  have  seen,  as  clearly  as  De- 
mosthenes saw,  that  the  one  thing  which  might 
thwart  him  would  be  an  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Thebes.  Besides  this,  his  prestige  would  suf- 
fer if  he  at  once  threw  over  the  Thebans,  with 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 
He  therefore  went  his  way  as  he  had  planned,  but 
played  with  the  envoys  of  the  various  States  until 
the  time  came  for  him  to  make  the  decisive  move; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  led  some 

•  Xach.,  dtF.L..  1 106. 
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i  least  of  the  Athenians  (of  course  without  making 
any  ofiBcial  intimation)  to  believe  that  he  really 
intended  to  march  against  Thtbcs,  just  as  he  led 
the  Spartans  to  believe  that  he  would  fulfil  their 
particular  wishes.  (So  certain  of  this  did  the 
Spartans  feel,  that  they  ventured  to  use  threaten- 
ing language  to  the  Thebans  present. ')  He  may 
even  have  led  the  Phocians  themselves  to  hope 
for  his  favour.' 

Philip  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Peace  at 
Pclla':  and  the  ambassadors  remained  there  until 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  southwards.  Tliey  then 
accompanied  him  and  his  army  as  far  as  Phcra:; 
and  there  the  oaths  were  taken,  Demosthenes 
says,*  in  an  insulting  manrter,  in  an  inn;  and  the 
ambassadors,  instead  of  visiting  Philip's  allies  in 
their  several  cities  and  administering  the  oath  to 
their  respective  magistrates,  were  content  to  re- 
ceive it  at  Pherffl  from  the  persons  introduced  by 
Philip  as  the  representatives  of  his  allies.  Demos- 
thenes perhaps  exaggerates  the  importance  to 
Pliilip  of  preventing  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
from  making  a  tour  of  the  States  allied  to  himself; 
but  Philip  may  well  have  thought  that  they  might 
cause  mischief.  That  they  disobeyed  their  in- 
structions in  not  making  such  a  tour  seems  certain; 
but  they  probably  attached  little  importance  to 
the  manner  of  the  ratification,  so  long  as  the 

'JEKb..<UF.L..its6.  'Dcm.,Pha.ni,  in. 

•  Dcm..  dt  Cot.,  i  31.    See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  thv  Chapter. 
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ratification  itself  was  secxired.  The  Phocians, 
the  people  of  Halus,  and  Cersobleptes  had  already 
been  tacitly  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
Peace,  and  it  is  probable  that  Philip  expressly 
declared,  before  taking  the  oath,  that  they  were 
not  covered  by  the  treaty  to  which  he  swore.' 
The  represcntati\-es  of  Cardia  took  the  oath  among 
the  allies  of  Philip;  and  though  Demosthenes 
afterwards'  blamed  his  colleagues  for  pennitting 
this,  he  was  not  justified  in  doing  so;  for  Cardia 
had  been  specially  excepted  from  the  towns 
in  the  Chersonese  given  up  to  Athens  by  Cer 
sobleptes,  and  had  made   alliance  with   Philip 

10352- 

The  ambassadors  Iiad  now  finished  their  work, 
and  had  only  to  make  their  report.  Demo-sthenes 
(who  had  already  tried  to  go  home  in  advance  of 
his  colleagues,  in  order  to  denounce  their  alleged 
misconduct,  and  had  chartered  a  vessel  for  the 
purpose,  but  had  been  prevented)  drew  up  a  draft- 
report,  which  his  colleagues  naturally  rejected. 
They  sent  instead  a  letter  drawn  up  by  themselves, 
announcing  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission,* 
They  then  proceeded  homewards,  bearing  with 
them  a  letter  from  PhiUp,  which  Demosthenes 
afterwards  asserted  (no  doubt  falsely)  to  have 
been  composed  by  .^chines  at  a  private  interview 
with  Philip  on  the  river  Lydias  in  Macedonia, 

>Den).,  d*F.  L.,  {44. 
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before  they  started  for  Phcrae. '  At  the  same  time 
Philip  marched  towards  Tlicmiopylae,  and  arrived 
there  before  the  ambassadors  reached  Athens. 
They  re-entered  the  city  on  the  13th  of  Sciropho- 
rion,  or  about  July  6th. 

The  ambassadors  had  now  to  meet  the  Council, 
the  Assembly,  and  the  Board  of  Auditors  or 
Logistffi,  whose  approval  was  required  in  the  case 
of  every  public  official  on  the  termination  of  his 
office.  In  the  Council,  Demosthenes  immediately 
denounced  his  colleagues  as  guilty  of  misconduct 
upon  the  embassy,  and  recounted  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  from  the  beginning.  Doubtless 
the  charges  which  he  made  against  them  in  the 
first  instance  were  based  on  their  delay  at  the 
outset,  their  failure  to  go  direct  to  Philip  in  Thrace, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  had  allowed  Philip's 
allies  to  take  the  oath.  (He  can  hardly  at  this 
stage  have  charged  them,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
with  injuring  the  prospects  of  the  Phocians.) 
The  Council  were  convinced  by  his  statement, 
and  withheld  from  the  ambassadors  the  compli- 
ments which  were  almost  invariably  paid  to  such 
persons — the  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  invitation 
to  a  banquet  in  the  Prytaneum. ' 

Demosthenes  further  states'  that  he  entreated 

■  Dent.,  de  F.  L.,  %  36:  JExii.,  dt  F.  L.,  f  124.  The  gTO»  in- 
8inuatJon«  which  Demosthenes  Ide  F.  L.,  %  175)  makes  agninKt 
Manhina,  who  led  Pheni;  twuaty-four  hour*  later  thac  hi*  t^- 
IcttguM,  hfo  dnubllras  malirious  invcnUona. 

•  Dcra^  dt  F.  L.,^  IS,  31, 33.  I  Ibid..  E  18. 
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the  Council  that  Proxenus,  who  was  still  lying 
with  his  squadron  off  the  north  coast  of  Eubcca, 
should  be  instructed  to  go  to  Thermopylse,  and 
prevent  Philii)  from  crossing  the  Pass.  This 
statement  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe;  it  may  well 
have  been  manufactured  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Phocians,  when  he  was  ver>'  anxious  that  the 
People  should  imagine  that  he  had  tried  his 
hardest  to  prevent  that  calamity,  and  that  his 
colleagues  had  deUberately  helped  Philip  to  ac- 
complish it.  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  wished 
to  break  the  Peace  at  once,  when  the  object  for 
which  he  had  desired  it  was  unachieved;  and  the 
interference  of  Proxenus  would  have  rendered 
the  prospect  of  the  alliance  with  Thebes,  for  which 
he  ultimately  hoped,  more  remote.  Nor  do  we 
hear  anj-thing  about  the  bringing  of  such  a  proposal 
before  the  People. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  i6th  of  Sdrophorion 
(July  loth).  According  to  Demosthenes'  account 
of  the  proceedings,  j^schines  rose  without  waiting 
for  the  resolution  drafted  by  the  Council  to  be 
read,'  and  announced  that  he  had  persuaded 
Philip  to  grant  all  the  de^rcs  of  the  Athenians, 
and  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  alarm  which 


*  This  resolution  should  have  coaUined  the  prapoHtl  about 
Proxenus,  had  »n>-  such  been  made  It  is  very  di>ubt(u1  whether 
JE^daava  would  have  been  alloircd  to  anticipate  the  prumulga- 
tion  of  ft  resolution  of  the  Council;  uid  probably  XJemonhenes 
was  trying  to  accouel  for  the  (act  that  ao  one  had  ev«r  beard  of 
hia  piDposal  about  Proxemis,  by  saying  that  .fEarhinta  prevented 
tbem  from  dobg  so  by  rising  first. 
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his  arrival  at  Therniopyte  had  occasioned;  for  if 
the  Athenians  would  only  wait  for  two  or  three 
days,  they  would  hear  that  Thebes  was  being 
besieged,  Uiat  Thespiie  and  Platseae  were  being 
restored,  and  that  the  money  due  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi  was  being  exacted,  not  from  the  Phocians, 
but  from  the  Thebans,  who  had  themselves  planned 
the  seizure  of  the  temple;  for  he  had  persuaded 
Philip,  he  said,  that  to  plan  such  a  deed  was  as 
impious  as  to  commit  it;  and  on  this  account  the 
Thebans  had  set  a  price  on  his  own  head.  He  also 
gave  the  Assembly  to  understand  that  Philip 
would  restore  Athens  to  her  old  position  in  Eubcea 
— that  was  at  least  what  the  Eubccans  themselves 
expected — and  he  added  that  there  was  yet  an- 
other matter  which  he  had  arranged  with  Philip, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  mention  it  yet,  since  even 
now  some  of  his  colleagues  were  jealous  of  him. 
This,  Demosthenes  says,  was  intended  as  a  hint 
at  the  restoration  of  Oropus  to  Athens.  Philip's 
letter  was  also  read  to  the  Assembly.  In  it 
Miilip  explained  the  fact  that  the  ambassadors 
had  not  visited  his  allies  severally  by  saying  that 
he  had  himself  retained  them  to  help  him  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  two  hostile  Thcs- 
salian  towns,  Pharsalus  and  Halus-  (Whether 
they  really  attempted  to  forward  such  a  reconcili- 
ation we  do  not  know.  In  any  case  Halus  cap- 
itulated to  Philip  not  long  afterwards,  and  the 
inhabitants  were   banished  or  enslaved.*)      He 
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also  offered  to  do  anything  to  gratify  the  Athenians 
that  was  consistent  with  his  honour;  but  no  specific 
promises  were  mentioned.  This  last  fact  made 
Demosthenes  suspect  that  the  promises  made  by 
.iCschines  were  not  genuine,  and  were  made  through 
the  mouth  of  .Cschincs  in  order  that  no  one  might 
be  able  afterwards  to  accuse  Philip  himself  of 
breaking  his  word.  He  therefore  rose  and  denied 
all  knowledge  of  any  such  intention  on  Philip's 
part,  and  tried  to  give  his  reasons  for  disbelieving 
in  them;  but  being  refused  a  hearing,  owing  to  the 
insulting  interruptions  of  j^lschines  and  Philoc- 
rates,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  People  to  dis- 
believe such  good  news,  he  contented  himself 
with  solemnly  asserting  his  own  disbelief  in  the 
promises,  and  disclaiming  all  credit,  if  they  should 
be  realised;  while  Philocrates  remarked  insolently, 
"No  wonder  that  Demosthenes  and  I  cannot 
agree!  for  he  drinks  water  and  I  drink  wine";  at 
which  the  audience  laughed. 

Such  is  Demosthenes'  accoimt  of  the  debate,' 
id  .4!schines'  attempt*  to  disprove  its  substantial 
truth  is  on  the  whole  uncon\'incing.  He  denies 
that  he  made  any  promises:  he  admits  that  he  had 
told  Philip  that  in  his  own  opinion  Thebes  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  Bceotia,  and  not  Bceotia  a  depend- 


'  ncm.,^  F.  L.,  H  '9-^.  34-41.  44-4*.  "JS,  ita,  sao:  rf« 
Cor.,  3J.  SubdUmtioIIy  tbc  »ine  acoouat  it  found  in  the  Speech 
on  tbc  Peace,  |)  9,  10,  delivered  vtsty  sonn  after  the  cvvnts  and 
thcftfore  morv  rcliobli;;  cvmp.  al^j  Phil.  II,  H  >9>  30^ 
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ency  of  Thebes;  and  this,  he  says,  was  the  only 
basis  for  Demosthenes"  description  of  his  speech. 
He  also  gives  a  slightly  different  version  of  the 
alleged  conversation  between  himself  and  the 
Eubo-an  representatives.  But  when  he  admits 
so  much,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  that  he  and 
his  supporters  did  lead  the  Assembly  to  believe 
that  Philip  meant  no  ill  to  the  Phocians.  The 
result  of  the  debate  was  the  passing  of  a  decree 
proposed  by  Philocrates,  thanking  Philip  for  his 
promised  acts  of  justice,  extending  the  Peace  and 
alliance  witli  Philip  to  posterity,  and  declaring 
that  if  the  Phocians  refused  to  surrender  the  temple 
of  Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons,  Athens  would  take 
steps  against  those  responsible  for  the  refusal.' 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Assembly  should  have 
pas.sed  this  resolution,  and  recommended  the  Pho- 
cians to  lay  down  their  arms,  had  they  thought 
that  the  Phocians  would  be  treated  as  they  after- 
wards were  treated.  Some  one  must  cither  have 
caused  them  or  allowed  them  to  think  that  Philip 
woidd  act  generously  towards  them,  and  would  not 
give  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  Thcbans.  ^schines 
stated'  at  his  trial  in  343  tlial  ever>-  one  expected 
this,  since  no  one  believed  that  Philip  would  wish 
to  render  Thebes  more  powerful,  and  so  more 
dangerous  to  himself;  and  that  the  .ambassadors 
received  the  same  impression  from  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  in  Philip'.'i  camp.     It  may  be  taken 

•  Dem,.  df  F.  L..  \\  47.  ifi\  comp.  U  55.  jio. 
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as  certain,  therefore,  that  v^chines'  own  speech 
on  the  i6th  of  Scirophorion  confidently  expressed 
that  view,  though  it  was  probably  expressed  with 
perfect  sincerity;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  this, 
that  in  345.  at  the  trial  of  Timarchus,  ^^schincs 
still  spoke  in  sanguine  terms  of  Pliilip's  promises 
to  Athens,  and  of  his  hope  of  their  fulfilment.' 


Very  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  ambassadors 
from  the  Second  Embassy,  PhiUp  sent  two  letters, 
inviting  the  Athenians,  now  his  allies,  to  send  a 
force  to  join  his  own  army  at  Thermopylje,  and  to 
help  in  the  decision  of  the  questions  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  interested.  Now  this  was 
just  what,  if  j^chines'  account  of  Philip's  inten- 
tions was  correct,  Philip  might  have  been  expected 
to  do;  and  it  is  verj'  probable  that  he  desired  to 
have  an  Athenian  force  at  his  side,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Thebans  in  case  the  latter 
should  pursue  an  extreme  policy,  or  attempt  to 
aggrandise  themselves  to  an  inconvenient  extent. 
Moreover,  if  the  Phodans  were  to  be  helped  at  all, 
it  might  well  seem  that  the  Athenians  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  using  their  influence  to  help  them. 
The  invitation,  however,  was  declined,  cm  the 
advice  of  Demosthenes  and  on  the  motion  of 
Hegesippus.  Different  reasons  are  given  for  the 
refusal.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fear  was  suggested 
by  the  anli- Macedonian  party  that  PhJlip  would 
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keep  the  Athenian  soldiers  as  hostages';  and  on 
the  other,  the  People  may  have  been  influenced, 
as  Demosthenes  asserts.'  by  the  idea  that  the 
invitation  showed  that  Philip  meant  no  harm  to 
the  Phocians,  and  that  therefore  no  action  was 
necessary- — a  conclusion  which  they  were  always 
ready  to  adopt,  and  which  was  almost,  if  not  qmte, 
as  much  to  Philip's  advantage  as  their  acceptance 
of  liis  invitation  would  have  been.  Whether 
Demosthenes  really  feared  treachery  on  Philip's 
part,  or  whether  he  was  convinced  that  the  Phocian 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  desired  to  avoid  a  fruitless 
collision  with  Thebes,  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
to  show,  ^schines'  attributes  Demosthenes'  ac- 
tion expressly  to  his  leaning  towards  Thebes,  and 
he  is  very  likely  right. 

The  Assembly  had  appointed  ten  ambassadors 
to  convey  to  Philip  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of 
Scirophorion.  Demosthenes  had  been  nominated 
as  one  of  the  ten,  but  in  spite  of  much  pressure, 
had  refused  to  serve,  and  had  entered  a  sworn 
excuse.*  vBschines  had  also  been  elected,  but 
either  declined  the  office,  or  else  failed  to  start  at 
the  same  time  as  his  colleagues,  on  account  of 
illness.*  But  when  the  ambassadors  had  travelled 
no  further  than  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  they  were  met 
with  the  news  that  Phala'cus  and  the  Phocian 
mercenary  army  had  surrendered  to  Philip  on  the 


'  JSseh.,  de  F.L.,  f  137. 
(Note  3. 
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23d  of  Scirophorion  (July  17th).  There  can  bu 
little  doubt  that  ireachery  had  been  at  work  here; 
possibly  Phalascus,  whose  dissensions  with  the 
rival  party  among  the  Phocians  have  already  been 
mentioned,"  had  had  an  understandinjj  with  Philip 
for  some  time;  and  certainly  the  terms  of  surrender 
jiermitted  him  and  his  eight  thousand  mercenaries 
to  go  to  the  Pcloponnese  unmolested,  and  thus 
left  the  Phocian  people  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
Philip  and  liisTheban  and  Thessalian  allies;  for  tlie 
Spartan  force,  which  had  marched  under  Archi- 
damus  to  help  them,  had  returned  home  when  they 
saw  the  position  of  affairs. 

Demosthenes  represents  the  surrender  of  the 
Phocians  as  the  consequence  of  the  resolution  of 
Philocratcs  which  the  Assembly  had  passed  on  the 
16th  of  Scirophorion.  and  therefore  lays  upon 
Philocrates  and  .■Eschincs  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  the  Phocians.  His  argument, 
however,  plausible  as  it  is,  must  be  pronotmccd 
quite  unconvincing.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
this  Phocians.  Financial  exhaustion,  internal  divi- 
sion, and  treachery  were  the  cause  of  their  over- 
throw; and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  their 
surrender  was  in  any  way  hastened  by  the  news 
of  the  debate  in  Atliens,  or  by  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  speeches  of  ^scliines  and  his  col- 
leagues, tliat  Philip  intended  to  deal  generously 
with  the  Phocians.'  vEschines  was  quite  justified 
in  replying  that  it  was  not  his  speeches,  but  the 

•  See  abwve.  i>.  316.  '  Nute4. 
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presence  of  Philip's  army,  that  brought  about  the 
capitulation;  but  that  if  any  action  on  the  part  of 
Athens  Iiad  aggravated  the  disaster,  it  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Athenians,  on  Demosthenes'  advice, 
to  join  Philip  and  use  their  influence  to  save  the 
Phodans, 

On  hearing  of  the  capitulation  of  PliaUecus,  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  at  once  returned  home. 
The  first  to  reach  Athens  was  Dercylus,  who  gave 
the  news  to  the  Assembly  during  a  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  PeiriEus  in  reference  to  the  dock- 
yards, on  the  27th  of  Sdrophorion  (July  21st). 
The  intelligence  was  received  with  the  utmost 
horror  and  alarm  by  the  People,  who  had  evidently 
been  relieved  of  all  apprehension  for  their  Phocian 
allies,  but  were  now  panic-stricken  lest  Philip 
sliould  intend  to  march  into  Attica  itself.  On  the 
motion  of  Callisthcnes,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
bring  in  the  women  and  children  and  movable 
property  from  the  country,  to  strengthen  the 
frontier  garrisons,  to  fortify  the  Peiraeus,  and  to 
hold  the  rural  festival  of  Heracles  within  the  city 
walls.  They  also  instructed  the  ambassadors  to 
depart  once  more  for  Philip's  camp,  and  to  do  what 
they  could  to  ameliorate  the  situation,  ^schines 
now  went  with  his  colleagues,  and  found  Philip 
engaged,  along  with  the  Thebans,  in  celebrating 
the  success  <A  his  plans  with  high  festivities,  in 
which  (according  to  Demosthenes')  they  heartily 
joined.    It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  lime  to  make  a  de- 

■  Dcm„  it  F.  L..  Si  ias-130. 
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monstration  of  hostility  to  Philip  by  refusing  his 
hospitality,  and  ^schines  probably  acted  with 
tact,  though  by  doing  so  he  gave  an  opportunity 
to  his  enemies  to  misrepresent  liis  motives.' 

Philip  naturally  made  his  mastery  of  the  Phocian 
territory-  complete,  garrisoning  those  towns  which 
surrendered  to  him,  and  storming  and  destroying 
those  which  did  not.  At  the  same  time,  he  sentj 
a  letter  to  Athens,  announcing  what  he  had  done, 
and  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  hostile 
attitude  which  the  People  had  adopted,  seang 
that  the  Phocians  were  not  included  in  the  Peace.* 
He  next  simmioned  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
as  ^schines  had  previously  urged  him  to  do.* 
The  representatives  of  the  Boeotians  and  the 
Thessalian  tribes  were  doubtless  in  a  majority, 
the  Thessalians  having  of  course  recovered  their 
Amphictyonic  rights,  of  which  the  Phocians  had 
deprived  them.  The  (EtEans  proposed  that  all 
the  adult  males  of  the  Phocians  should  be  executed 
as  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Such  savagery  as  this  was 
not  approved  by  the  Council ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  the  Phocian  towns  should  be  destroyed  and 
the  inhabitants  settled  in  hamlets  of  not  more  than 


'  Demoslhcncs"  arpiracnt  {de  F.  t.,  \i  I36,  la?)  that  it ' 
remarkable  that  jEschines  should  go  to  the  Tbeljaa  cainp,  \t  \ 
Thcbans  had  sfta  prioc  on  his  head,  is  also  misleading;  for,  m' 
nn  orabtumdor,  he  would  be  safe  in  any  cas«. 

•  The  "Letter  of  Philip"  cited  in  Dem.,  4e  Cor.,  S  39,  is  prot 
■bly  not  genuine;  and  Groto  appears  to  bo  riglil  in  thinkiag 
the  real  letter  roust  have  been  more  ccnciliatory  in  tone. 

•  See  above,  p.  37a. 
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fifty  houses  each — the  hamlets  to  be  at  least  two 
hundred  yards  apart;  that  the  Phocians  should 
be  permitted  to  ovm  the  land,  but  should  repay  to 
the  temple,  by  annual  instalments  of  sixty  talents, 
the  value  of  the  stolen  treasure,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  possess  horses  or  arms  until  the 
repayment  had  been  completed;  and  that  those 
who  had  fled  should  be  liable  to  arrest  anywhere, 
as  being  imder  a  curse  for  their  sacrilege. '  The 
destruction  of  the  towns  was  carried  out  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  country  was  garrisoned  with 
Macedonian  troops.' 

^schines  claims  to  have  saved  the  Phocians 
from  a  worse  fate  by  his  efforts  at  the  meeting,  • 
and  in  fact,  when  the  customs  of  Greek  warfare 
are  considered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
harshly  dealt  with.  The  wholesale  enslavement 
and  the  executions  which  generally  followed  a 
capitulation  were  conspicuously  absent;  and  the 
life  in  villages,  and  those  very  near  to  one  another,  * 
was  no  serious  hardship  to  an  agricultural  people. 
No  doubt  the  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced 
was  painful  enough.  The  Thebans  probably  went 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  spared 
no  cruelly  in  carrying  it  out ' ;  and  most  of  those  of 
the  inliabitants  who  had  the  courage  or  the  means 
withdrew  into  exile,  in  preference  lo  submitting 


•  Died., XVI.  ix.  '-Dtm., ieF.L.,  jSi. 
>  /Esch..  dr  F.  L.,  i\  I4».  143. 

•  Not,  of  course,  near  enough  (cr  the  foniutioR  of  tarEc  «troiig- 
holds  by  uniting  thovillageet.  >  Juitio,  VIII,  v. 
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to  the  new  conditions.*  The  pathetic  jMcture 
wlitfh  Demosthenes  afterwards  drew  of  the  state 
of  Phocis  may  not  be  greatly  exaggerated. 

Men  of  Athens  [he  says*],  the  horror  and  the  im- 
mensity of  this  calamity  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  our  day  in  the  Hellenic  world,  nor  even,  I  believe, 
in  the  time  before  us,  .  .  .  The  nature  of  the  ruin 
which  the  unhappy  Phocians  have  suffered  may  be 
seen,  not  only  from  these  decrees,  but  also  from  the 
actual  results  of  the  action  taken;  and  an  awful  and 
piteous  sight  it  is,  men  of  Athens.  For  when  recently 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Delphi,  we  could  not  help 
seeing  it  all — houses  razed  to  the  ground,  dties 
stripped  of  their  walls,  the  land  destitute  of  men  in 
their  prime— only  a  few  poor  women  and  children  left, 
and  some  old  men  in  misery.  Indeed  no  words  can 
describe  the  distress  now  prevailing  there. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  according  to  Greek 
ideas,  the  guilt  of  sacrilege  was  not  lightly 
atoned  for.  For  Orchomenus  and  Coroneia,  the 
Bccotian  cities  which  had  helped  the  Phocians, 
there  was  no  mercy.  These  the  Thebans  destroyed 
utterly,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves;  and 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  Bosotia  was  once 
more  complete. 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  transferred  to  Philip 
the  two  votes  which  the  Phocians  had  possessed 
at  their  meetings;  and  in  order  to  jninish  the  States 
which  had  given  or  promised  asastance  to  the 
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Phodans,  the  CounciJ  took  from  Athens  the  right 
to  i»reccdcncc  in  consulting  the  oracle,  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  gave  this  also  to  Philip. 
The  Spartans  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  temple 
at  all.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  Philip  should 
preside  over  the  Pythian  games  at  Delphi  in  Sep- 
tember, 346. 

The  news  of  these  decrees  of  the  Council  was 
received  at  Athens  with  great  indignation,  and 
was  followed  by  a  strong  revtilsion  of  feeling 
against  the  Peace  and  its  advocates.  Both  Sparta 
and  Athens  reftu>ed  to  send  their  usual  official 
deputations  to  attend  the  Pythian  games,  though 
iEschines  appears  to  have  been  present  as  Philip's 
guest.'  This  omission  the  Amphictyonic Council- 
lors were  not  disposed  to  pass  over,  and  they  sent 
an  embass>'  to  Athens,  bearing  a  letter  from  Philip, 
and  demanding  that  the  Athenians  should  recognise 
him  as  an  Amphictyonic  Power  in  i)kce  of  the 
Phocians.  v^scbines  supported  the  request .  plead- 
ing that  Philip's  action  had  been  dictated  by  the 
Thcbans  and  Thessalians,  in  whose  hands  he  had 
been.'  But  so  strong  w.^s  the  feeling  against  him 
and  against  Philip,  that  the  Assembly  would  not 
hear  him;  and  so,  says  Demosthenes,  "he  stepped 
down  from  the  platform,  and  showing  off  before 
the  envo>'s  who  had  come  from  Philip,  told  them 
that  there  were  plenty  of  men  who  made  a  clamour, 
but  few  who  took  the  fidd  when  it  was  required 
of  them." 

•Dero-rfi^.X...  I128.     'D«n.,J</><i«.  («:  Phil.  II,  J  14- 
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It  would,  however,  have  been  the  height  of  folly 
to  have  brought  down  upon  Athens  at  this  moment 
the  united  strength  of  Philip  and  the  Thebans  and 
Thessaiians;  and  Demosthenes  himself  intervened 
to  prevent  tliis,  and  for  this  purpose  delivered  the 
Speech  on  the  Peace,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
Athens  therefore  gave  the  required  recognition, 
and  the  Peace  remained  for  the  time  undisturbed. 

The  result  of  the  events  of  the  two  years  between 
the  autumn  of  348  and  that  of  346  was  that  Philip 
had  gained  all  that  he  had  set  out  to  gain,  with  no 
loss  to  himself,  by  the  skilful  handling  of  men  and 
circumstances.  He  had  secured  a  foothold  to 
the  south  of  Thermopyhe;  his  soldiers  or  allies 
held  the  Pass  and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nicsea. 
(Nicffia  itself  was  committed  to  the  Thessaiians, 
and  they  were  also  given  control  of  Magnesia.) 
Phocis  was  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons;  and  if 
he  dedred  to  march  farther  south  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  him.  His  recognition  as  an  Amphicty- 
onic  Power  had  given  him  a  definite  position  as 
the  head  of  a  Hellenic  State,  and  the  part  which  he 
had  playcci  as  the  champion  of  the  god  was  one 
which  brought  with  it  a  certain  prestige. 


Just  after  the  Peace  had  been  concluded  at 
Athens  in  April,  and  before  the  surrender  of  the 
Phocians  in  July,  the  aged  Isocratcs  addressed  a 
letter  to  Philip,  urging  him  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  the  Greek  States  and  lead 
3  great  expedition  to  the  conquest  of  the  East. 
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union  in  a  great  enterprise,  the  old  man 
argued,  would  hea]  the  discords  of  the  States  with 
one  another,  and  would  enable  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  mercenary  armies  which  were  the 
curse  of  the  time;  for  when  the  conquest  of  Asia 
was  accomplished,  the  mercenaries  could  be  settled 
in  cities  to  be  planted  in  these  new  dominions. 
In  spite  of  the  garrulity,  the  almost  pathetic  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  want  of  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion which  the  letter  displays,  there  was 
something  prophetic  in  the  aged  writer's  advice. 
Philip  may  indeed  have  already  conceived  the 
great  design  which  Alexander  was  destined  to 
cany  out;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  was 
first  suggested  by  Isocrates;  though  his  fancy  that 
the  Greek  States  would  take  part  in  it  voluntarily, 
before  they  were  decisively  conquered,  and  that 
their  discords  would  vanish  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  worthy  common  aim,  was  sadly  out  of  date, 
and  was  never  destined  to  be  realised.  Even  if 
Philip  was  not  inspired  by  Isocrates,  the  writings 
of  Isocrat#s  were  widely  read,  and  may  have 
prepared  men's  minds  for  the  announcement  of 
the  great  design  when  the  time  came.  Philip, 
however,  was  not  yet  ready.  He  at  least  had  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Greek 
States;  and  the  hiil-tribes  on  the  northern  and 
western  frontiers  of  Macedonia  claimed  his 
attention.  In  the  meantime  he  could  feel  toler- 
ably secure  against  the  fear  of  any  hostile  move- 
ment south  of  TTiermopylae, 
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The  position  of  Athens  was  a  far  less  enviable 
one  than  thai  of  Philip.  It  was  long  before  the 
People  recovered  from  their  remorse  at  the  fate 
of  their  allies,  the  Phocians,  for  whose  preserva- 
tion they  had  done  nothing;  and  Demosthenes 
took  full  advantage  of  this  feeling  to  renew  by 
degrees  a  more  active  hostility  to  Philip,  whom  he 
regarded  with  implacable  determination  as  the 
enemy  of  his  country's  freedom. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  several 
Athenian  statesmen  for  the  events  of  the  years 
348  to  346  is  a  vcr>'  vexed  one.  But  if  the  view 
which  we  tiavc  so  far  taken  is  correct,  Demosthenes 
deserves  no  serious  blame,  however  unattractive 
his  behaviour  on  certain  occasions  may  have 
been.  He  had  plainly  worked  for  the  Peace  from 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  until  the  Athenians 
swore  to  the  treaty.  But  regarding  the  Peace 
simply  as  a  breathing-space,  to  be  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  war,  he  had  been  anxious  that  the  alliance 
with  Philip  should  not  be  given  too  intimate  or 
too  permanent  a  character;  and  he  had  therefore 
strongly  opposed  Philocratcs"  motion  to  extend 
it  to  pasterity,  and  he  had  attempted  to  secure 
the  repulse  of  any  friendly  overtures  which  Philip 
made.  Above  all,  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
future,  and  saw  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
Thebans  might  be  ready  and  even  glad  to  make 
alliance  with  Athens;  and  that  whenever  hostili- 
ties with  Philip  were  renewed,  the  prime  need  of 
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Athens,  herself  a  sea-power,  would  be  that  of  a 
land  army  to  co-operate  with  her.  For  this  lie 
coiild  not  look  to  Sparta,  though  Athens  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Spartans.  For  not  only 
was  the  day  of  llic  greatness  of  Sparta  over,  but  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  Spartans  would  always  be 
held  in  check  by  the  other  Peloponncsian  j)eopIcs. 
He  could  look  only  to  Thebes.  And  so,  although 
it  was  impossible,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling 
in  Athens,  to  advocate  this  policy  openly,  he  had 
opposed  every  step  which  might  deejjen  the  enmity 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Thebans;  and  bad 
taken  little  or  no  part  (so  far  as  we  can  gather)  in 
advocating  the  sending  of  assistance  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  although  when  their  ruin  was  accomplished, 
he  made  it  his  main  argument  in  his  attacks  upon 
bis  opponents — a  proceeding  which  it  is  impossible 
to  view  without  a  certain  disgust,  and  which  can 
only  be  justified  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  the 
patriotic  ideal,  the  realisation  of  which  he  hoped 
to  advance  by  such  unhappy  means. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  part  played  by 
Phiiocrates  and  ^^schines?  Were  they,  as  Demos- 
thenes urged,  the  corrupt  hirelings  of  Phi]ip,work- 
ing  deliberately  against  what  they  knew  to  be  the 
interest  of  their  country'?  It  is  very  difficult  to 
prove  this.  With  regard  to  the  making  of  the 
Peace  in  the  6rst  instance,  there  need  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  acted  in  ])crfcct  good  faith;  and 
j^chines'  change  of  mind  between  the  two  debates 
on  the  l8th  and  19th  of  Elaphebolion — the  time 
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from  which  many  writers  are  inclined  to  date 
his  corruption  by  Philip's  envoys — was  probably 
made  with  perfect  honesty,  when  he  found  that 

[Philip  was  prepared  to  allow  the  Athenians  less 
latitude  than  they  had  hoped.  The  delay  of  the 
ambassadors  in  carrying  out  some  of  their  instruc- 
tions and  their  failure  to  fulfil  others  to  the  letter 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  grave  faults  in  men 
placed  in  such  a  position  of  reponsibility.  Yet  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  faults  had  in 
fact  any  very  serious  consequences.  It  is  very 
uncertain  whether  the  ambassadors  could  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  Philip  from  making  good 
his  conquests  in  Thrace;  and  even  more  uncertain 
whether  any  injury — ^beyond,  at  most,  a  trifling 
loss  of  prestige^was  inflicted  on  Athens  by  the 
manner  in  which  PhiUp's  allies  took  their  oath. 

The  most  serious  question  was  whether  it  was 
their  doing  that  Philip  was  able  to  pass  through 
Thermopyl^  unopposed,  and  whether  the  doom 
of  the  Phocians  had  been  brought  upon  them  owing 
to  the  jjredictions  which  ^schines  made  to  the 
Assembly  in  Athens:  and  the  more  carefully  the 
facts  are  considered,  the  more  certain  it  appears 

;  that  it  was  not  their  doing.  Nothing  could,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  prevented  the  surrender 
of  the  Phocians;  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  was  hastened  by  a  single  day  owing  to  the 
decision  of  the  Athenian  Assembly;  and  if  an 
Athenian  contributed  at  all  to  the  mitigation  of 
their  calamity,  it  was  ^chines. 
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The  strength  of  Demosthenes'  charges  against 
^schines  lay  in  the  fact  that  ^scliines'  predic- 
tions had  proved  false.  Was  that  .(^chines' 
fault?  Should  he  have  realised  beforehand  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  rumours 
which  Philip  had  caused  to  be  disseminated  about 
the  camp,  or  even  upon  the  promises  made  by 
Philip  himself?  It  was  in  his  failure  to  realise 
this  that  his  true  weakness  probably  came  out; 
and  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  should  have 
learned  from  the  conduct  of  Philip  towards  Athens 
in  the  matter  of  Amphipolis  and  Pydna,  he  was 
not  on  his  guard,  but  was  carried  ofl  his  feet  by 
the  attitude  of  apparent  friendliness  and  generosity 
which  Philip  adopted  towards  Athens,  and  also 
(it  must  probably  be  added)  by  the  imconscious 
influence  of  Philip's  lavish  generosity  towards 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  forfeits  the 
claim  to  the  highest  character  as  a  statesman. 
That  he  was  definitely  bribed  to  perform  particular 
services  and  to  dewrive  the  People,  in  the  manner 
alleged  by  Demosthenes,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
That  he,  and  Philocratcs  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
benefited  by  Philip's  munificence,  and  were  influ- 
enced in  their  judgment  of  him  accordingly,  seems 
certain;  and  owing  to  this,  they  led  the  Athenians 
to  believe  much  that  was  never  destined  to  be 
realised.  And  although  these  promises  and  pre- 
dictions were  in  all  probability  not  the  cause  of 
the  Phocian  disaster,  Demosthenes  was  right  when 
he  declared  that  all  receipt  of  presents  by  an  am- 
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bassador  was  crimina!,  and  that  when  once  there 
was  money  in  one  scale  of  the  balance,  it  would 
always  outweigh  the  reason  in  the  other. 

There  is  one  other  possible  explanation  of  JEs- 
chines'  conduct,  though  it  seems  a  less  probable 
one.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  in  fact  place  great 
reliance  on  the  predictions  which  he  made:  but 
that  he  believed  nevertheless  that  it  was  of  \-ital 
importance  to  Athens  that  a  lasting  alliance  with 
Philip  should  be  made,  and  therefore  thought 
himself  justified  in  using  these  predictions  and 
the  promises  contained  in  Philip's  letter  to  gain 
that  end,  taking  the  risk  of  their  being  falsified. 
But  this  also,  though  it  might  be  defended  by  a 
casuist,  would  not  be  a  wise  or  proper  course  for 
a  statesman. 

Demosthenes  certainly  supposed  that  the  con- 
duct of  yEschines  was  corrupt  and  trait(»x>us 
throughout.  His  subsequent  friendly  relations 
with  Philip,  maintained  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
his  predictions,  were,  Demosthenes  thought,  a 
proof  of  this."  We  know  little  of  these  friendly 
relations,  apart  from  the  fact  that  ^Eschines  went 
to  Philip's  camp  after  the  surrender  of  Phalaxnis, 
and  remained  with  liim  until  after  the  Ampliicty- 
onic  meeting  and  [>crhaps  until  after  the  Pythian 
games.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at 
this  time  he  was  exerting  his  influence,  as  a  friend 
of  Philip,  on  behalf  of  the  unliappy  Phocians;  and 
the  statements,  which  Demosthenes  often  makes, 

•  Don,,  de  F.  L.,  H  io3  S. 
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that  .i^Ischines  shared  Philip's  joy  at  the  success 
of  his  deception,  instead  of  sharing  the  disappoint- 
menl  of  the  Athenians,  rest  on  no  evidence  but 
Demosthenes'  word,  which  in  such  a  case  is  un- 
fortunately worth  nothing.  Even  if  -iflischines' 
friendship  with  Philip  was  as  great  as  Demosthenes 
alleged,  it  would  still  have  to  be  remembered  that 
Philip  was  the  accepted  ally  of  Athens,  that 
v^^schines  and  his  party  believed  the  alliance  to 
be  the  best  thing  for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Philip, 
that  it  was  to  be  a  permanent  alliance,  and  that 
Philip's  action  in  regard  to  the  Phocians  was  no 
wrong  to  Athens  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty; 
and  so  it  could  hardly  be  a  crime  to  be  Philip's 
friend. 

Our  conclusion,  thereforcj  is  that  i^chines  de- 
ceived the  People,  only  because  he  was  himself 
deluded;  that  for  his  own  delusion  he  was  doubt- 
less to  blame;  but  that  the  consequences  of  the 
delusion  and  the  deception  were  not  in  fact  so 
serious  as  Demosthenes  represented.  Indeed  the 
Athenians  were  perhaps  prevented  by  them  from 
going  to  war  with  Philip,  when  they  were  not  well 
prepared  to  do  so,  in  a  fit  of  alarm  at  his  arrival 
at  Thermopyla;:  and  their  worst  result  was  the 
cruel  disappointment  of  the  People  at  their  non- 
fulfilment — a  disappointment  the  consequences  of 
which  were  to  no  one  more  serious  than  to  Phi- 
locrates and  /Eschines  themselves. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  before  us  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  this  history,  two  irreconcilably  diitcrcnt 
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ideals  of  national  policy.  Demosthenes  is  filled 
with  the  passion  for  national  freedom,  ^^schines 
and  bis  party  aim  at  a  solid  and  lasting  peace. 
Both  ideals  are  defensible;  and  it  was  not  yet 
certain  that  the  former,  any  more  than  the  latter, 
was  impracticable.  According  as  the  one  or  the 
other  appeals  to  us  most  strongly,  we  shall  side 
with  Demosthenes  or  j^ischiiies ;  for,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  it  is  upon  the  temperament  of  the 
critic  rather  than  upon  argument  that  the  decision 
will  depend.  In  the  following  chapters  we  shall 
trace  the  gradual  rise  of  Demosthenes  to  a  position 
in  which  he  became  as  powerful  as  if  he  had  been 
formally  elected  Prime  Minister.  His  ascendancy 
was  not  attained  all  at  once,  and  he  had  to  suffer 
more  than  one  rebuff;  but  in  the  end  he  succeeded 
in  causing  the  People  to  realise  that  his  ideal  for 
Athens  was  also  their  own,  and  to  face  a  decisive 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VIII 


I.  It  is  disputed  whetbcr  Philip  actually  look  the  oath  at 
Polla  or  nt  Phrnc.  Demosthenes,  <U  Cor.,  J33,  only  tays  that 
AtioX&yijfft  T^r  tip^riir  (nhich  might  signify  an  bformal  declara* 
titin  of  nfciT)tanw)^;iniS  his  expi^ssion  in  the  Je  F.  L.,  {  44, 
Toil  tipiiDui  fiiiM>ir  liivOm,  if  ukcn  literally,  imph'cs  that 
Philip,  like  the  allies,  look  llic  oath  at  Phone.  But  Dcmos- 
Uuncs,  ie  Cor.,  \  33,  ccrtainl)'  means  it  to  be  und<-rMfiod  that 
Philip  had  swom  lo  the  Peace  in  Mowdonia;  olhcrwise  he  could 
have  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  amiiassadon  ought  to  have 
left  Philip,  instead  of  accompanying  his  march  southward,  (Ho 
adds  that  they  wen-  bribed  to  remain  with  Philip.)  Demorthe- 
nes  may  however  be  misrepresenting  the  facts;  and  the  am- 
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bassadors  may  really  have  remaiacd  at  Phi1i;>'s  s!d«  because  ttiey 
could  not  get  him  to  take  the  oath  till  hn  reached  ITicta;. 

1.  The  luii^age  (<&cb.,  tie  F.  L.,  {  ui)  which  some  have 
interpreted  as  an  ascrtion  by  vEscbinea  that  Demosthenw  him- 
self CKprcwcd  big  commendation  of  .^schin<s'  address  to  Philip 
on  the  Pliufian  question,  is  seen,  when  prxjperly  interpreted,  to 
record  only  a  Ntrcsstic  rc^ply  to  i^^hinoi  (Schifcr,  ii.,  369  n.; 
Goodnin's  ttlitioa  ot  the  df  Cormta,  p.  36a).  Rohrmoscr  ( Utber 
den  phtiokrateischtn  Frirdtn,  p.  809}  tries  to  save  ./Eschines' 
credit  by  supposinf-  that  thepromiscBof  Philip  ware  only  made  on 
condition  that  the  Atbcniani  joined  Philip's  forces  »ad  helped 
him  to  settle  the  Pbocian  difBculty;  but  there  is  really  no 
evi Jenoe  of  this. 

3.  Demosthenes'  suggestion  that  jBschines  stayed  behind  in 
Older  to  counteract  any  possible  cbange  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  People  during  his  coUraigues'  absence  is  probably  quite 
grouadl«8S.  Demoathenue  further  states  ihal  iSschiocs  entered 
a  sworn  excuse,  and  sent  his  brother,  with  a  physician  to  testify 
to  his  illness.  To  Uiis  yEschinw  ivplius  (proUibly  without  truth) 
that  thelawsdidnot  allow  any  one  to  decline  an  ofTice  to  which  he 
had  been  elected;  and  that  he  had  only  sent  his  brother  to  apolo- 
gise for  his  failure  to  set  out  niih  his  colleagues. 

4.  Demosthenes'  argument  intbc^^.L.,  J  133.  that  Philip 
could  not  have  remained  at  Thominpylic  or  in  Phocis,  if  the 
Atheniawi  had  not  abstained  from  helping  the  I>hoeJanB  and  so 
left  them  powerless  to  resist,  is  at  first  siKht  plausible.  "  It  was 
absolutely  imputiible  tor  Philip  to  slay  where  he  was,  unless  you 
were  misled.  There  was  no  com  in  the  country,  tor,  owing  to  the 
war,  the  land  liad  not  been  sovm,  iind  to  import  oora  was  im- 
pomiblc  so  lonx  as  your  ships  were  in  command  of  the  sea;  while 
the  Phociaa  towns  were  many  in  number,  and  didicult  to  tahe 
except  by  a  prolonged  siege.  Even  assuminfc  that  ho  w«e  taking 
a  town  a  day,  there  are  two  and  twenty  of  them."  But  the 
aiS'ii^^t  depends  on  the  assumption  tliat  Phaliccu*  would  not 
have  surrendered  anyhow — an  assumption  not  likely,  wheo  wa 
consiiler  that  he  had  no  money,  that  the  Phocians  were  divided, 
and  that  he  proliabty  had  an  undcrstandinij;  with  Pliilip.  (Philip 
would  otherwise  hardly  have  Riven  him  sucb  easy  terms.)  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  Philip's  commiastriat  was  so  imperfectly  organised 
w  Demosthenes  iaipIiM;  and  wc  do  not  know  what  powers  of 
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resistance  the  Phocinns  could  have  oFTered  without  Phaliccus  and 
his  troops.  Further,  the  calculation  of  dates  by  which  Demos- 
thenes {df  F.  L.,  SI  52-61)  tries  to  prove  that  the  debate  in 
Athens  was  the  cause  of  Pbakecus'  surrender,  is  highly  ingenious; 
but  it  is  no  proof. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  NOMINAL  PEACK  AND  THE  RENEWAL  OF 
THE  WAR 


IN  Spite  of  the  adverse  judgment  passed  by  the 
Council,  vEschines  had  suecvcdcd  in  persuading 
the  Assembly  to  accept  the  motion  of  Pliilocrates, 
and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  Demosthenes'  version  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  embassy.  There  remained 
a  third  ordeal  which  he  must  face,  before  he  could 
feel  himself  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  retximing 
ambassadors  had  to  undergo  a  scrutiny  by  the 
Board  of  Auditors  or  Logistic;  and  any  citizen 
could  give  notice  that  he  intended  to  prosecute  an 
official  under  an  audit  for  misconduct  in  his  office. 
Then  the  case  must  be  tried  by  a  jurj-,  over  which 
the  Logista;  presided.  If  Demosthenes' statement' 
is  true,  -^schines  made  an  attempt  to  evade  this 
scrutiny;  and  Demosthenes  alleged  that  he  did 
so  through  consciousness  of  guilt,  though  his 
motive,  when  we  consider  the  slate  of  popular 
feeling  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the 
Phocians,  may  well  liavc  been  nothing  worse  than 
consciousness  of  danger.     The  attempt,  however, 
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ftuted,  and  wlien  ..^schines  appeared  before  the 
Board,  Demosthenes  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  prosecute  him. 

Demosthenes  was  supported  by  Timarchus,  who 
had  been,  like  himself,  a  councillor  in  the  year 
347-6,  and  had  taken  a  somewhat  active  part  in 
promoting  the  repair  of  the  fortifications. '  Tim- 
archus had  also  proposed  to  the  Council  a  measure 
forbidding  any  Athenian,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
supply  arms  or  fittings  for  ships  of  war  to  Philip. ' 
But  unfortunately  Timarchus  had  in  his  youth 
been  notorious  for  his  gross  immorality,  and  this 
gave  Machines  an  opportunity  for  delaying  the 
attack  upon  himself  and  weakening  its  force.  He 
prosecuted  Timarchus  himself  for  the  sins  of  his 
past  life,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  dis- 
franchised as  the  law  commanded.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Timarchus  had  filled  many  important 
offices,  and  that  the  offences  alleged  against  him 
had  been  committed  many  years  before,  the  record 
against  him  was  too  clear  to  be  ignored ;  Demos- 
thenes did  not  even  venture  to  speak  in  his  defence; 
and  he  was  condemned  and  lost  his  citizenship. 
Some  discredit  was  doubtless  reflected  upon 
Demosthenes  owing  to  his  association  with  Tim- 
archus, and  he  waited  for  this  to  pass  off  be- 
fore proceeding  further  with  the  prosecution  of 
iEschines.* 

>Msch.,iiiTiai.,  j8o.  'Dcfn-.ifcf.X..,  jaS. 

>  In  tfac  course  of  that  prosecution,  he  itTiliwl,  with  very  strong 
feeling,  to  part  of  iCschiiiea'  spM^ch  agninst  Timarchus. 
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The  trial  of  Tiraarchus  probably  took  place 
early  in  345,  During  that  year,  while  the  Athen- 
ians were  actively  restoring  their  fortifications 
and  dockyards  and  rehabilitating  the  fleet, '  Philip 
was  busily  engaged  upon  the  internal  organisation 
of  Macedonia.  As  a  security  against  the  less 
settled  tribes  upon  his  frontiers,  he  planted  colonies 
among  them,  which  he  supplied  partly  by  the 
transplantation  of  some  of  his  Macedonian  subjects 
— not  without  some  hardships  to  them,* — and 
partly,  in  all  probability,  by  the  transference  to 
those  districts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  Thrace  and 
Chalcidice.'  This  policy  had  probably  the  double 
effect  of  introducing  a  civilising  influence  where 
it  was  much  needed,  and  of  breaking  down,  by 
the  transference  of  inhabitants  from  place  to  place, 
the  local  subdivision  of  his  kingdom,  and  so  prepar- 
ing his  subjects  for  a  more  truly  national  unity.  * 
At  the  same  time  he  probably  re-organised  the 
financial  arrangements  of  his  kingdom,  increased 
his  store  of  arms,  and  enlarged  his  fleet ;  and  a  few 
years  of  comparative  peace  greatly  increased  his 
material  prosperity.* 

Peace,  however,  in  the  full  sense,  was  not  long 

•  By  the  yenf  343.  they  pomciwcd  300  rfiijw  of  war.  fully 
equipped  (Dem.,de  F.L.,i8()).  '  Justin,  VIII,  5. 

>$cc  Kcichcni^Achcr,  Die  Ctsch.  da  AlkenischeB  Hnd  ilak«- 
doniicktH  Politik,  pp.  S-tO. 

•  A  few  yt»n  lat^r  he  carn«<l  the  same  policy  further  by 
pIantin([Coloni«*nKinK  the  "b»rbsri«is"<>(  Thrace  Sec  below, 
p.  330L  >Daa.d«F.L.,ia9. 
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possible  for  him.  Early  in  344  we  find  him  once 
more  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  lUyrian 
tribes  on  his  frontiers';  and  it  was  probably  in  this 
campaign  thai  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  while 
in  pursuit  of  the  lUjTian  King  Pleuratus.* 

When  this  expedition  was  over,  he  carried  out — 
probably  in  the  late  summer  of  344 — a  re-organisa- 
tion of  Thcssaly,  setting  a  tetrarx^h  (no  doubt  a 
partisan  c^  his  own)  over  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  country,*  and  placing  a  Maccd<niian  garri- 
son in  Thessaly.  It  was  arranged  that  the  public 
revenues  of  Thessaly  should  henceforth  be  paid 
to  himself,  and  perhaps  also  that  Thessalian  troops 
should  form  a  regular  part  of  his  army.'  In  the 
same  year  the  Thessahans  elected  him  archon  or 
overlord  of  Thessaly  for  his  life.*  Philip  .icoom- 
plished  these  changes,  it  would  seem,  with  great 
tact;  the  supersession  of  the  local  princes  or 
"tyrants"  was  a  popular  step;  and  he  appears 
everywhere  to  have  turned  the  strife  of  factions 
to  his  own  advantage.  Isocrates,  in  a  letter  to 
Philip,*  written  probably  just  after  the  work  in 

■  Diod..  XVT.  Wx. 

*  Didym..  sthot.  in  Dem.,  Col.  o.  Mtytr  (ItokroUt'  tvtiur 
Brief,  pp.  ^<lt>,  761)  is  probably  right  in  inferring  from  the  name  of 
Pkuratns  that  it  w*s  against  anortbern  bnach  of  tho  ITIyriaiu 
that  hi*  campaicD  mu  directed,  and  that  Philip  may  have  pene* 
trat«d  almoM  to  the  Adriatic.  ■  Noti>  ■  at  the  Mid  oC  th« 
Chapter.                            *  Dem.,  PhiL  II.  }  II;  it  Chers..  {  14. 

*  Sn;  E.  Meyer,  I.C.,  p.  762,  and  his  edition  of  Th«ipompus' 
UelUttika,  p.  119,  etc. 

*  Isocr..  Ep.  It.,  in.  For  the  dat«  of  this  letter,  sae  B.  Mey«r, 
U..  pp.  76J,  763. 
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Thessaly  was  accomplished,  congratutated  him 
upon  it,  adding  that  it  was  far  harder  lo  capture 
the  good-will  of  a  people  than  to  take  their  walls. 
In  the  same  leller  he  be^Kcd  Philip,  in  view  of 
his  high  vocation,  not  to  expose  himself  rashly 
to  personal  dangers,  and  urged  him  to  court  the 
good-will  of  Athens,  and  not  to  believe  all  the  evil 
that  he  heard  spoken  of  her.  "You  will  never," 
he  declared,  "find  a  State  that  can  do  better 
service  either  lo  the  Hellenes  ot  to  your  own 
interests." 

Philip  had  in  fact  some  reason  to  feel  vexation 
with  Athens.  Public  opinion  in  the  city  had  set 
strongly  against  him  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Phocians,  and  Demosthenes  had  done  his  best  to 
encourage  this  unfriendly  feeling.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  Eucleides — probably  late  in  346— to 
remonstrate  with  Philip  in  regard  to  the  Thraciatt 
towns  which  he  had  taken  before  returning  to 
Pella  to  ratify  the  Peace,  and  to  ask  for  their 
restoration  lo  Cersobleptes,  and  for  the  extension 
to  that  prince  of  the  advantages  of  the  Peace. ' 
This  request  he  naturaJly  refused.  But  he  was 
by  no  means  anxious  to  re-open  hostilities  with 
Athens,  and  his  whole  policy  from  this  time  on- 
wards goes  to  prove  that  he  really  desired,  at  this 
period,  not,  as  Demosthenes  incessantly  asserted, 
the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  a  good  understanding 
with  her,  and  an  alliance  on  friendly  terms;  though 
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the  fact  that  Philip  was  bound  to  be  the  predomin- 
ant partner  in  any  such  alliance  must  in  any  case 
have  set  Demosthenes  against  it.  And  so,  while 
rejecting  a  demand  whicli  was  not  reasonable! 
Philip  offered  to  cut  a  channel  across  the  Oier- 
sonese  at  his  own  charges'— an  operation  which 
would  have  provided  the  Athenian  settlers  in  the 
Chersonese  with  a  good  line  of  defence  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Thracians,  and  would  probably 
have  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  Athenian 
merchant-ships.  The  offer  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accepted;  and  in  the  autumn  of  344 — 
probably  about  the  time  when  Isocrates  was  com- 
posing his  letter — envoys  were  sent,  of  whom 
Demosthenes  was  the  chief,  to  the  Peloponnese, 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Philip  there. 

The  Peloponnesian  peoples  were  no  nearer  con- 
tentment than  ihey  had  been  for  many  years, 
We  have  seen  how  the  Arcadians — those  at  least 
whose  centre  was  at  Megalopolis — ^had  been 
compelled  by  the  rejection  of  their  appeal  to  Ath- 
ens in  353  to  rely  upon  Thebes,  and  the  growing 
friendliness  between  Athens  and  Sparta  had  also 
induced  other  Peloponnesian  peoples  who  were 
hostile  to  Sparta  or  afraid  of  her  to  enter  into 
relations  with  Philip.  The  embassies  from  Athens 
after  the  fall  of  Olynthus  had  failed  to  arouse  any 
feeling  against    Philip  in  southern    Greece;  the 

■  Dcm..  Phil.  II.  {  30:  cp.  Hegies.,  dt  Hal..  H  39,  40.  The 
wact  daU'  o(  Philip's  offer  Is  uncertain:  but  Schftfpr  (ii.,  p.  547) 
mutt  be  Approximately  right  in  pIociaK  it  at  this  poiat. 
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Arcadians,  Messenians,  and  Argives  were  all  under 
the  domination  of  i)artics  which  had  an  under- 
Standing  with  him,  and  he  had  helped  them  by- 
sending  them  supplies  of  money  and  mercenary 
soldiers,  and  by  requiring  the  Spartans  to  leave 
Messenia  undisturbed.'  Demosthenes  and  the 
other  envoys  now  attempted  to  persuade  them 
that  Philip's  friendship  was  untrustworthy,  and 
was  <Mily  offered  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
ea^ly  rob  them  of  their  freedom.  Demosthenes 
reminded  them  of  the  final  issue  of  Philip's  alliance 
with  Olynthus,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
acquired  his  complete  dominion  over  Thessaly." 
But  in  spite  of  the  applause  which  his  eloquence 
called  forth,  Demosthenes  had  to  confess  that  he 
had  failed  to  make  any  impression';  the  Arcadians 
soon  afterwards  passed  various  complimentary 
decrees  in  honotir  of  Philip,  resolving  to  erect  his 
statue  in  bronze,  and  to  welcome  him  within  their 
walls,  if  he  came  to  the  Peloponnese;  the  Argives 
did  likewise*;  and  before  long  envoys  came  to 
Athens  from  Argos  and  Messene  (doubtless  with 
Philip's  approval)  to  make  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  interference  of  the  Athenians  with 
their  efforts  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
Sparta. 
About  the  same  time  Philip  himself  sent  to 


•Dem.,  Phn.  II,  J  15. 

>  IM.,  H  30-15.  ^c  misrepreHiiUxI,  however,  the  attitude 
of  the  71ie»aJian»  to  I'hilip:  they  were  probably  quite  contented 
under  his  sway,        > /(ttf.,  {37.        *Dtta.,4t  P.L.,U36j,a6a. 
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Athens  a  formal  renionslrance  against  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Athenian  orators  that  he  had  broken 
the  Peace  and  had  been  false  to  his  promises.  He 
had,  he  declared,  made  no  promises;  and  he  de- 
manded that  the  charges  should  be  proved  or 
withdrawn.*  It  is  with  this  situation  that  Demos- 
thenes dealt  in  the  Second  Philippic,  a  speech  of 
which  the  first  object  was  to  convince  the  Athen- 
ians that  Philip's  plans  were  all  being  organised 
for  the  one  puri^ose  of  subduing  Athens;  and  that 
it  was  with  this  intent  that  he  was  courting  the 
support  of  the  Thebans  and  Pelopoiinesians,  who 
were  not,  like  Athens,  prevented  by  any  considera- 
tions of  righteousness  from  forwarding  his  cause. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Speech  he  denounced  the 
corruption  of  the  orators  who  had  brought  forward 
the  promises  and  predictions  by  which  the  People 
had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  Peace;  he 
referred  more  than  once  to  Philip's  "breaches  of 
the  Peace,"  and  upbraided  his  audience  for  their 
failure  to  lake  any  steps  to  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  Philip's  designs.  The  text  of  the  answer  which 
he  proposed  to  give  to  Philip's  envoys  has  not 
come  down  to  us;  nor  do  wc  know  whether  the 
Assembly  adopted  it. 

The  Speech  is  an  eloquent  one;  and  it  is  there- 
fore the  greater  pity  that — in  so  far  as  it  as- 
sumed that  Philip  had  broken  faith  with  Athens- 
it  should  have  been  based  upon  a  false  hypothesis; 
indeed  Philip's  own  promises,  as  contrasted  nnth 

•  Llban..  HypotM.  ad  Dm.  Phti.  II. 
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the  predictions  of  ^^schines,  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  vaguest  possible  character.  B\it  tliat 
Philip  was  scheming  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
Athens,  and  deceiving  her  with  offers  of  friendship 
until  the  convenient  moment  came,  was  a  per- 
fectly possible  inference  from  the  facts  before  the 
orator,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Philip's  past  dealings 
with  other  peoples;  and  a  partial  explanation, 
though  not  a  jvistification,  of  the  stress  laid  in  the 
Speech  upon  Philip's  "promises"  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  orator  was  preparing  to  cany 
out  his  threatened  prosecution  of  ^schines,  and 
doubtless  desired  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
impressing  upon  the  People  beforehand  the  main 
points  of  his  case,  chief  among  which  was  the 
alleged  falsity  of  the  promises  conveyed  and  the 
predictions  uttered  by  .'Esrhines.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  unpopularity  of  jEschines 
and  his  friends  was  increasing;  and  two  events, 
which  probably  occurred  soon  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Second  Philippic,  are  very  significant  of  this. 


Late  in  344  or  early  in  343  the  inhabitants  of 
Delos  laid  before  the  Amphictyonic  Council  a 
request  that  the  Athenians  should  be  deprived  of 
the  control  of  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo  in  that 
island.  (Whether  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had 
any  traditional  jurisdiction  over  Delos  we  do  not 
know;  but  to  have  denied  the  right  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  decide  the  question  might  have  involved 
the  risk  of  an  Amphictyonic  war  against  Athens.) 
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i^chines  was  appointed  by  the  People  to  present 
the  Athenian  case — -a  good  appointment  in  itself, 
for  j^chines  was  more  likely  than  any  member  of 
the  opposite  party  to  carry  weight  with  a  body  of 
whom  the  majority  were  allies  of  Philip.  But  the 
Council  of  Areopagus,  who,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  us.  had  been  given  power  to  re\'ise  the 
choice  of  tlie  Assembly,  cancelled  the  appointment 
of  i^chines;  and  Hypereides,  an  energetic  sup- 
porter of  Demosthenes,  was  sent  in  his  stead.' 
The  Amphictyonic  Council,  after  hearing  Euthy- 
crates,  the  betrayer  of  Olynthus,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Hyperrides  on  the  other,  decided  in  favour  of 
Athens. — possibly  at  a  hint  from  Philip,  who 
clearly  desired  to  avoid  causes  of  offence  for  the 
present. 

An  even  heavier  blow  to  Philip's  friends  was 
the  condemnation  of  Philocrates,  in  the  first  half 
of  343.  upon  an  indictment  preferred  by  Hypereides 
for  corruption  and  for  not  ha\Tng  given  the  best 
advice  to  the  People. '  Whether  Philocrates  had 
really  been  guilty  of  corruption  we  do  not  know. 
Demosthenes  subsequently  spoke  as  if  the  fact 
were  notorious,  and  had  been  admitted  by  Phi- 
locrates himself,  who,  he  said,  used  even  to  make 
a  parade  of  his  guilt,  "selling  wheat,'  buildtne 


'  Dem.,  de  F.  L.,  1 209;  Hyper,  in  Vemaiem,  fr,  76  (Oxford 
T«l).«tc, 

'  Hyper.,  pre  Euxenippo.  {{  3(),  30  (Oxford  Text). 

*/.*.,  wheat  reravcd  from  Philip,  or  bought  with  Phtltp*> 
money.    Deai.,ii«  F.L.,  {114. 
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houses,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  Phih'p  whether 
you  elected  him  or  not,  changing  Macedonian 
gold  openly  at  the  bank."  Like  j5:schines,  we 
are  told,  he  had  received  gifts  of  land  from  Philip; 
like  Atrestidas,  he  had  brought  home  women 
captured  in  Olynthus.'  Whether  all  this  was  true 
or  not,  he  discerned  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
acquittal,  and  left  Athens.  lie  was  condemned 
to  death  in  his  absence.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  Demosthenes,  who  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Philocrates  alone  was  accused  of  bringing 
about  results  of  such  magnitude,  challenged  any 
of  Philocrates'  colleagues,  who  had  had  no  share 
in  his  misconduct  and  disapproved  of  his  actions, 
to  come  forward  and  say  so, — ofliering  to  accept 
the  word  of  any  one  who  made  such  a  disclaimer. 
No  one  responded;  and  Demosthenes  made  much 
of  this  in  the  subsequent  trial  of  ^schines,  who 
would  not  "accept  acquittal  even  when  it  was 
offered  him,"  even  though  he  had  none  of  the 
excuses  which  some  of  his  colleagues  might  have 
pleaded.'  About  the  same  time  Proxenus  was 
tried  and  condemned — we  do  not  know  on  what 
charge — through  Demosthenes'  influence.* 

The  reply  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  it  was,  to 
Philip's  protest  did  not  prevent  him  from  sending 
Python  of  Byzantium  (a  pupil  of  Isocrates  and  an 

'Dwtt.,rf*F.i...Hi43.309. 

'Ibid.,  i^ii6~\i%:catr.\i.Msc)i.,inCtes.,  {{79-81, 
•  Dom.,  de  F.  £..,  {  380i  D«in&rch.  in  Dem.,  {  63.    Sw  Schifer, 
&.,  p.  369. 
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able  speaker)  to  Athens  early  in  343,  accompanied 
by  envoys  from  his  alhcs,  to  convey  an  offer  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  an>*thing  that  might 
be  amiss  in  the  terms  of  the  Peace,  and  to  express 
his  regret  that,  when  he  was  desirotis  of  making 
the  Athenians  his  friends,  more  than  all  the  other 
Greeks,  they  were  induced  by  self-interested  ora- 
tors to  repel  his  overtures. '  j^schines  supported 
the  representations  of  Python,  wliile  Demosthe- 
nes (as  he  tells  us) ' 

would  not  give  way  before  the  torrent  of  insolent 
rhetoric  which  Pytlion  poured  out  upon  the  Assembly, 
but  rose  and  contradicted  him,  and  would  not  betray 
the  city's  riglils,  but  proved  the  iniquity  of  Philip's 
actions  so  manifestly  that  even  his  own  allies  rose  up 
and  admitted  it. 

It  was,  however,  decided  to  send  Hegesippus  as 
ambassador  to  Philip,  to  propose  certain  altera* 
tions  in  the  terms  of  the  Peace.  Of  these  the 
most  important  was  that  the  clause  which  or- 
dained that  "each  party  should  retain  what  they 
possessed"  at  the  time  of  making  the  Peace,  should 
now  be  made  to  ordam  that  "each  party  should 
retain  what  was  their  own,"  an  alteration  which 
was  intended,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  reopen  the 
question  of  the  right  to  Amphipolis  and  Poteidaa. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  propose  the  inclusion  of  all 

'  The  misHOD  of  Pj-thon  tta.y  hayv  boon  in  pun  the  outcoow  of 
Iwrratcx'  kttcr  to  Philip  (kcc  above,  p.  aya). 
•  Dt  Or..  1 136. 
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the  Greek  Peoples  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  allies 
of  the  two  contracting  parties;  to  gtiarantee  their 
autonomy  and  promise  them  aid  against  any  ag- 
gressors; and  to  ask  Philip  once  more  to  surrender 
the  places  taken  from  Cersobleptes  in  April,  346. 
It  appears  that  the  Athenians  also  laid  claim  to 
Cardia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  question  of  Halonncsus, 
which  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  in 
the  next  year,  was  already  included  among  the 
subjects  of  negotiation  between  Philip  and  Athens.' 
Halonnesus  was  a  small  island  near  Scialhus.  It 
was  the  stronghold  of  a  pirate  named  Sostratus, 
who  had  probably  been  doing  damage  to  Philip's 
ships.  Philip  had  driven  him  out  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
claimed  the  ownership  of  the  island,  now  requested 
Philip  to  restore  it  to  them. 

Hegesippus  was  a  j)erson  devoid  of  tact  and 
violent  in  speech,  and  gave  great  offence  to  Philip, 
who  even  went  so  far  as  to  banish  the  poet 
Xcnocleides,  Hegesippus"  host  during  fiis  visit  to 
Macedonia. '  With  regard  to  the  projjosals  of  the 
Athenians,  Philip  rejected  at  once  the  suggested 
alteration  of  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  parties,  declaring  that  he  had  not 

■Ttw  chief  authority  on  this  nmcicr  is  the  Speech  of  HogcMppua 
de  flatonneso,  whidi  has  deccended  tci  us  among  the  speeches  of 
tlcmoslhcncs.  Ilrccnppus'  autlionhip  is  denied  by  B«Iocti, 
Cr.  Cetfh.,  ii.,  5,!9.  '»ut  iWifldwl,  more  or  less  conviDciiiKly.  by 
E.  Meyer,  Isokraies'  tmeiltr  Brief,  p.  776. 
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offered,  or  authorised  his  envoys  to  offer,  any  such 
change.  He  was  ready  to  include  the  other  Greek 
peoples  in  the  Peace;  and  lo  submit  to  arbitration 
both  the  question  of  the  Thracian  towns  and  the 
Athenian  claim  to  Cardia — as  he  well  might,  his 
case  being  apparently  a  very  strong  one.  He  was 
also  ready  to  go  to  arbitration  in  regard  to  Halon- 
nesus,  or  to  give  the  island  to  Athens  as  a  free  gift. 
On  the  advice  of  Demosthenes  and  Hegesippus, 
arbitration  was  refused,  upon  the  ground  that  no 
impartial  arbitrator  could  be  found;  and  Philip 
was  informed  that  the  Athenians  did  not  wish  him 
to  give  them  the  island,  but  to  give  it  back — a  mere 
matter  of  syllables,  at  which  .^Escliines  and  the 
comic  poets  of  the  time  scoffed, '  but  one  involving 
the  whole  question  in  dispute  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  island.  Philip  naturally  refused  to  do  as 
he  was  bidden. 

The  Speech  of  Hegesippus  which  has  come  down 
to  us  was  made  in  one  of  the  debates  about 
Halonnesus  early  in  342.  It  is  thoroughly  un- 
reasonable in  tone  and  argument,  and  in  e.^pression 
is  sarcastic  and  \'iolent;  though  the  contention 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  belonged  the  empire  of  the  sea.  to  accept 
islands  from  Philip,  or  to  go  to  arbitration  with 
him,  was  calculated  to  win  applause.  On  nearly 
every  point  raised  in  the  Speech  Philip  could  give 
a  fair  reply;  and  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
modem  international  law  would  have  admitted 

■  JExi\..  in  Citi.,  (  83;  Aiiti|>hane^  It.  169  (Kocic), 
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nulip's  right  to  the  island  (assuming  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Athens  before  it  was  occupied  by  llie 
pirate  captain),  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether, 
seeing  that  the  pirate  had  been  suffured  by  Athens 
to  remain  undisturbed  and  to  molest  the  traffic 
at  his  pleasure,  the  power  who  expelled  him  might 
not  equitably  claim  to  have  taken  the  island  from 
him  and  not  from  Athens.'  At  least  Philip's  of- 
fer to  "give"  it  to  Athens  was  a  fair  compromise; 
and  the  statement  of  Demosthenes,  that  no  impar- 
tial arbitrator  could  be  found,  was  little  more  than 
an  intimation  that  he  was  working  for  a  renewal 
of  hostilities.  Still  Philip's  patience  was  not  ex- 
hausted; and  though  he  retained  Halonnesus,  he 
as  yet  took  no  step  which  could  give  the  Athen- 
ians an  excuse  for  war. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  mission  of  Python  to 
Athens,  early  in  343,  there  arrived  also  an  embassy 
from  the  King  of  Persia,  asking  for  a  renewal  of 
ancient  friendship  between  the  Great  King  and  the 
people  of  Athens. '  The  circumstances  which  led 
the  King  to  send  messages  at  this  time  to  several 
of  the  Greek  States  are  not  precisely  known,  but 
it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  Philip's  intentions  with  regard  to  Asia 
Minor.  His  \'iceroys  in  tliat  region  had  displayed 
great  independence  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
reconquest  of  Egypt;  and  he  may  have  been 

■  Soc  Phillipsof),  Jniemalio'Uit  /ajw  of  Cretce  and  Rome,  vol. 
ii..pp.  131-151. 

■  Didym-.K^.  in  Oem.,Co\.S.    SccNotea. 
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dearous  to  obtain  an  alliance  with  some  of  the 
Greek  States  which  would  act  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influence  which  Philip  was  likely  to  exert 
in  favour  of  the  viceroys  in  Asia  Minor,  as  his 
intimacy  with  one  of  them,  Hcnneias  of  Atameus, 
had  shown.  But  the  Athenians  were  in  no  mood 
at  present  to  abandon  their  traditional  enmity 
towards  the  King.  It  is  highly  probable,  in  view 
of  his  later  policy, '  that  Demosthenes  may  have 
iirged  them  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
powerful  ally  against  Philip.  But  if  so,  he  failed. 
The  Athenians  replied  that  their  friendship  would 
remain,  so  long  as  the  King  abstained  from  attack- 
ing the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  This  was  of 
course  tantamount  to  a  refusal  of  the  King's  pro- 
position. The  Thebans  and  Argives,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  him  substantial  aid  against  Egypt, 
and  it  was  largely  this  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
conquer the  rebellious  province. 


It  was,  in  all  probability,  shortly  after  midstun- 
nier,  343,  that  the  accusations  of  Demosthenes 
against  -^schincs  came  before  a  court  of  law, 
consisting  of  1501  jurors,  under  the  presidency  of 
tJie  LogistfE.  The  sijccches  of  Demosthenes  and 
/Eschines  have  both  come  down  to  us,  not  indeed 
in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
but  in  that  in  which  they  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished, some  alterations  of  the  original  text  having 
been  made,  and  some  arguments  inserted  in  each, 

'  Note  3. 
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lus,  whom  we  now  sec  for  the  last  time  taking  a 
conspicuous  part  in  political  controversy,  and  by 
Phocion,  whose  blunt  honesty  and  courage  always 
carried  great  weight.  He  was  acquitted  by 
thirty  votes. ' 

To  what  causes  is  the  acquittal  of  j^schines  to 
be  attributed?  The  support  given  to  him  by 
EubiUus  and  Phocion  doubtless  counted  for  some- 
thing; for  in  spite  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  feeling  of  irritation  against 
the  authors  of  the  Peace,  the  People  strongly 
sympathised  with  Eubulus  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
war  and  to  defend  the  theoric  fund  against  possible 
encroachments;  and  there  was  in  all  probabihty 
some  fear  (since  Demosthenes  is  at  pains  to  dispel 
it),'  that  the  condemnation  of  jEschines  would 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  war  with  Philip.  Again,  the 
part  played  by  Demosthenes  himself  in  the  earlier 
negotiations  for  peace  could  not  really  be  disguised 
or  explained  away;  and  /Eschines  pressed  strongly 
the  point  that  Demosthenes  was  accusing  him  on 
the  ground  of  transactions  for  which  he  himself 
shared  the  responsibility.  That  Demosthenes 
was  conscious  of  this  weakness  in  his  position  is 
shown  by  the  great  care  which  he  took  to  define 
the  issue.*    vEschiiies,  he  declared,  was  not  being 


'TUb  wm  known  to  MiiUrch  (Dtm.,  xv)  from  Idomcncus  of 
IiAiRPMcas,  a.  friend  of  Epicum*.  imd  tbcrcfuiv  lUmost  a  caa> 
Wniporar>-  witness;  comp.  VU.  X  Oral.,  84ol>,  c;  »nd  wee  Note  4. 
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tried  because  the  city  made  peace,  but  because 
she  made  peace  on  dishonourable  terms  and  with 
disastrous  results. 

But,  after  all,  the  true  reason  for  i^schinee' 
acquittal  was  probably  that  Demosthenes  could 
not  prove  him  to  be  guilty.  We  have  already 
seen  that  u[)on  the  most  important  points,  M&- 
chines  had  a  good  reply  to  the  allegations  brought 
against  him;  and  more  than  once  he  turned  the 
tables  upon  Demosthenes  very  effectively,  and 
not  only  contrived  to  place  his  assailant's  own 
conduct  during  the  two  embassies  in  a  very 
unfavourable  light,  but  also  showed  that  Demos- 
thenes had  done  less  than  he  himself  had  done  to 
help  the  Phocians,  whose  calamities,  alleged  to 
have  been  due  to  ^schines  and  Philocrates,  were 
the  starting-point  of  Demosthenes'  most  impres- 
sive argument.  The  fact  that  v5!schincs  was  ac- 
tually supported  by  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  Phocian  exiles  must  have  told  heavily  in  his 
favour.  It  is  also  probable  that  Demosthenes 
overshot  the  mark,  even  for  the  taste  of  an  Athen- 
ian jury,  in  the  grossness  of  the  stories  and  sug- 
gestions which  he  produced  in  regard  to  .^chines 
and  his  friends.  One  story  the  jury  actually 
refused  to  allow  him  to  complete' — the  story  of 
the  ill-treatment  of  an  Olj-nthian  woman  by  JEs- 
chines,  which  i-Eschincs  declared  to  have  been 
invented  by  Demosthenes. ' 

•Dem.,de  F.  L.,  Iig6 R.; if.  M»!b.,dt  F.  L., Hi,  154-138- 
'iCKhine*  brought  forward  AriitopluaM  of  Olynthtu  to 
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The  Speech  of  Decnosthvm-s  contained  indeed 
passages  of  magnificent  oratory,  such  as  might 
well  prove  irresistible;  the  general  principles  to 
which  he  appealed  \vere  sound  and  nobly  enun- 
ciated, however  unjustified  his  application  of  them 
in  this  particular  case;  his  uniciue  power  of  con- 
vincing narration  was  never  more  impressively 
exercised,  however  untrue  some  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative may  have  been;  the  wide  prevalence  of 
treachery  and  corruption  in  the  Greek  States  was 
beyond  question;  and  these  causes,  coupled  with 
the  strong  dislike  which  prevailed  for  the  Peace  of 
Philocrates  and  its  real  or  supposed  consequences, 
perhaps  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  majority 
by  which  ^Eschines  was  acquitted.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  though  /Eschines  could  not 
be  shown  to  be  guilty  of  corruption,  and  though 
no  modem  jur>'  could  possibly  have  condemned 
him,  he  had  almost  certainly  profited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  Philip's  friendship;  and  that 
though  he  was  probably  as  sincerely  convinced  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  Athens  through 
alliance  with  Philip,  as  Demosthenes  was  convinced 
of  the  ojiposite,  his  increased  prosperity  might 
well  make  others  suspicious.  But  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  was  rightly  acquitted,  and  that 
Demosthenes,  though  passionately  sure  that  the 
only  sound  or  worthy  policy  for  Athens  was  one 

testify  that  Di.Tnoslhenci  h-^d  offered  him  maaty  to  vouch  (or 
the  MoTy,  itnd  U.  drrtarr  that  the  wotnan  vas  his  vite.  (Tliere 
wen  probably  licBon  both  udes.) 
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of  strenuous  antagomsm  to  Philip,  was  not  justi- 
fied in  the  construction  which  he  placed  on  the 
part  taken  by  ^^Ischiiics  in  opposition  to  that  policy. 
Indeed,  an  impartial  historian  can  hardly  avoid 
going  further  than  this:  for  Demosthenes'  distor- 
tion of  the  truth  at  many  points  in  his  argument 
(intended,  as  it  was,  to  conceal  his  own  part  in 
making  the  Peace),  and  above  all  the  shameless 
use  which  he  made  of  the  calamities  of  the  Phocians 
— calamities  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  prevent, 
whereas  his  opponent  had  at  least  attempted  to 
mitigate  them;  but  which  he  nevertheless  set 
forth  in  tones  of  the  deepest  pathos  and  indigna- 
tion— must  remain  a  blot  upon  his  character  as 
a  man  and  an  orator,  which  the  worthiness  of  his 
political  aims  and  the  nobility  of  much  of  his 
subsequent  career  cannot  wholly  wipe  out. 

The  effect  of  the  verdict  upon  the  current  of 
political  life  at  the  time  is  hard  to  estimate. 
Probably  in  view  of  the  narrowness  of  the  majority, 
it  was  that  of  a  drawn  battle,  damaging  to  both 
parties;  but  it  is  impossible,  upon  the  evidence 
before  us,  to  judge  whether  the  party  of  ..^^hines 
benefited  more  by  his  acquittal  than  Demosthenes 
gained  by  having  so  nearly  secured  a  victory.  It 
is  certain  that  from  this  time  onwards  Demos- 
thenes' influence  grew  steadily:  it  was  he  and  his 
supporters  who  practically  guided  the  action  of 
the  city  for  the  next  five  years ;  and  this  can  only 
mean  that,  whatever  reasons  the  jury  had  for 
acquitting  i^chines  of  corruption,  the  sympathies 
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of  the  People  were  with  the  main  principles  of 
Demosthenes'  policy. 

An  incident  which  probably  occurred  soon  after 
the  trial'  of  ^schines  illustrates  the  exacerbation 
of  feeling  between  the  two  orators.  A  certain 
Antiphon,  who  had  been  struck  off  the  roll  of 
citizens  in  a  revision  of  the  list  which  had  taken 
place  in  346,  was  found  by  Demosthenes  concealed 
in  the  Peirffius,  whither  Demosthenes  said  he  had 
come  imder  a  promise  to  Philip  that  he  would  bum 
the  dockyards.  (We  do  not  know  what  evidence 
Demosthenes  had  of  this;  but.  in  view  of  Philip's 
evident  desire  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Athens  at 
this  time,  the  story  seems  most  unlikely.)  Dem- 
osthenes arrested  him  and  brought  him  before 
the  Assembly:  ^schines  protested  that  the  c«x- 
duct  of  Demosthenes  in  arresting  the  man  without 
authority  was  unconstitutional,  and  induced  the 
Assembly  to  let  him  go.  Demosthenes,  however, 
informed  the  Council  of  Areopagus;  and  through 
their  action,  Antiphon  was  rc-arrested,  tried, 
tortured,  and  executed.  "And  so,"  adds  Demos- 
thenes, "ought  you  to  have  treated  jEschines." 
Plutarch,  who  alludes  to  the  storj*.  speaks  of 
Demosthenes'  action  as  "very  aristocratic";  and 
it  can  hardly  be  defended. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  343,  Philip,  while 

*  Tht  date  h  not  staled:  but  the  incideot  is  not  mratioDed  in 
eithciof  thcapctcliM  at  the  trial  nf^tCschincs.  The  only  account 
of  it  is  in  Dvtfi.,  dt  Cor.,  {J  i3»-i34. 
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studiously  avoiding  any  breach  of  the  Peace  with 
Athens,  was  extending  his  influence  in  many 
directions;  and  the  Athenians  tool:  some  steps  to 
neutralise,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  his  movements. 
In  Epirus  Philip  took  up  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
brother  of  his  wife  Olympias,  against  Aryhbas 
(Alexander's  uncle  and  former  guardian),  whom  he 
compelled  to  surrender  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
Alexander.  He  also  increased  the  extent  of  that 
kingdom  by  bringing  within  it  the  district  of 
Cassopia  (in  the  south-west  corner  of  Epirus), 
with  its  throe  towns,  Pandosia,  Boucheta,  and 
Elateia';  and  he  proposed  further  to  add  to  it 
Ambracia,  and  the  island  of  Leucas,  both  colonies 
of  Corinth.  The  Athenians  thereupon  sent  em- 
bassies, in  which  Demosthenes.  Hegcsippus,  and 
Polyeuctus'  took  part,  to  the  Peloponnesian 
States,  with  the  object  of  arousing  feeling  against 
Philip.  It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  Corinthians,  whose  colonies  were  menaced, 
applied  to  Athens  for  aid.  The  appeal  was  favour- 
ably received.  The  Athenians  sent  troops  to 
Acamania  to  defend  Ambracia,  and  resolved,  if 
an  opportunity  ofifcred,  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Arybbas.  who,  on  seeking  refuge  in  Athens,  had 
been  welcomed  with  honour  and  granted  the 
citizenship.'    The  alliance  of  Athens  was  also 

■  Or  Elatrda. 

■  And  prrhnpi)  ftlso  ClcitAmAchuR  and  Lycui^gtia. 
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sought  by  the  Achfeaas,  whose  colony  at  Naupactus 
on  the  iEtolian  coast  had  been  promised  by  Philip 
to  the  ^tolians.  in  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  latter.  But,  being  still  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing hostilities  with  Athens,  Philip  did  not  at  pre- 
sent proceed  further  against  either  Ambracia  or 
Naupactus,  but  returned  to  Macedonia  through 
Thessaly.  Here  also  the  emissaries  of  Athens 
had  been  busy,  attempting  to  undermine  the 
loyalty  of  Philip's  Thessalian  and  Magnesian 
subjects';  and  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
he  now  left  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Nicsea  (which 
in  346  had  been  entrusted  to  Thessalian  soldiers), 
and  in  Echinus,  a  Theban  colony,  but  situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  Thessalian  territory  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Maliac  Gulf. ' 

At  about  the  same  time  Philip's  troops  were 
engaged  in  Eubaea,  and  his  agents  in  the  Pclopon- 
nese.  His  adherents  in  Eretria  had  brought 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  in  that 
town,  and  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  at 
the  head  of  which  stood  Cleitarchus.  The  demo- 
crats took  refuge  in  Porthmus,  the  port  of  Eretria, 
and  were  there  besieged  by  Phihp's  soldiers. 
Shortly  afterwards  {perhaps  early  in  342)  we  find 
the  Macedonian  general  Parmcnio  supporting 
Philistides,  who  headed  a  similar  revolution  in 
Oreus,  and  was  similarly  cstabhshed  as  "tyrant." 
These  events,  though  in  no  way  a  breach  of  the 

■  Schol.  on  JEich.,  to  CUt.,  (  83. 

•D«n.,PhU.  in.  S  J4  and  "Rt-ply  to  Philip'*  Letter,"  {4. 
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Peace,  were  undoubtedly  grave  disasters  for 
Athens.  Oreus  would  be  a  valuable  base  of 
operations  for  Philip  against  Sciathus,  Peparethus, 
and  the  other  islands  of  that  group.  Eretria 
..became,  by  the  change,  a  "fortress  overlooking 
i.  Attica."  Moreover,  the  revolutions  had  been 
carried  out  with  some  cruelty,  and  Demosthenes 
describes  in  eloquent  and  pathetic  language  the 
fate  of  Euphra^us,  the  democratic  leader  in  Oreus, 
who  had  dared  to  expose  and  denounce  the  in- 
trigues of  Philistides  and  his  friends. '  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  "tyrants"  thus  established  was, 
according  to  Demosthenes,  cruel  and  despotic. 

A  noble  recompense  did  the  people  in  Oreus  receive, 
for  entrusting  themselves  to  Philip's  friends,  and 
thrusting  Euphneus  aside!  and  a  noble  recompense 
the  democracy  of  Eretria.  for  driving  away  your 
envoys  and  surrendering  to  Cleitarchus!  They  are 
idaves.  scourged  and  butchered!* 

Philip  appears  to  have  attempted  to  effect  a 
kfiimilar  revolution  in  Gera;stus.*  The  jieople  of 
Chalcis,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  Callias 
and  Taurosthenes,  made  overtures  to  Athens. 
Callias  had  formerly  been  on  good  terms  with 
Philip  and  had  spent  some  time  in  his  company, 
but  had  in  some  way  offended  him;  he  had 
also  been  friendly  with  the  Thebans,  but  now  (in 
Order  to  protect  himself  against  Philip's  friends, 

'  Dcm..  Phil.  III.  HSSft-Tcorap.AtCiw*.,  Jf '8,36. 

•  Deni-  Phil.  111.  1 1 65. 66.  '  Dot.,  dr  F.  L..  \  336. 
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Cleitarchus  and  Philistides)  came  over  to  the 
Athenian  side. '  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  Demosthenes  and  CalUas  began  those  com- 
munications which  ended  in  the  alliance  of  341; 
and  that  (on  Demosthenes'  advice)  a  corps  of 
soldiers  under  Chares  was  stationed  in  Thasos, 
to  protect  the  islands.' 

In  the  Peloponnesian  States  also  PhiUp's 
friends  were  active.  In  343  (before  the  trial  of 
-^schines)  two  of  Philip's  adherents  in  Mcgara, 
PcriUus  and  Ptoeodorus,  attempted  a  coup  tTSlat 
with  the  aid  of  a  mercenary  force  sent  by  Phihp: 
but  Phodon  marched  rapidly  to  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  party  with  a  force  of  Athenian  soldiers, 
fortified  Nisa*,"!,  the  harbour  of  Megara,  and  con* 
nectcd  it  by  long  walls  with  the  town*;  while 
Demosthenes  negotiated  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Megara.*  In  Elis  Philip's  party  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  terrible  massacres  occurred. 
Among  ihosi;  slain  were  the  remnant  of  Phalfecxis' 
mercenary  force,  which  fafter  taking  part  in  some 
fighting  in  Crete)  had  been  hired  by  exiles  from 
Elis  to  assist  them  against  the  Macedonian  party 
and  its  allies,  the  Arcadians.  >  These  movements 
in  the  Peloponnese  could  not  fail  to  make  a  great 
impression  upon  the  Athenian  People,  as  they  did 

'  See  Xxch.,  in  Cses.,  J  86  fl.  •  Vil.  X  Oral.,  845  c. 

t  Dem..  it  F.  L.,  j  1 304. 195 II..  336;  ife  Cor..  {  Ji ;  Phil.  III. 
1 37;  Plut.,  Pkoc.,  XV.  (Plutarch  gives  ao  date  for  Phocion'i 
«xpodilioD,  but  this  must  sJ most  cctlAinly  be  the  occasion). 

*  Dcm..  ((•  Cof.,  (i»J4.>37;  PHI.  IH,  S74. 

t  Died.,  XVI.  Iiiii.;  Dcm.,  i<  F.  L.,i  360.  etc' 
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upon  Demosthenes;  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
343-2  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  the  Mes- 
senians  was  renewed';  and  these  events  doubtless 
prepared  the  way  by  their  effect  upon  Athenian 
public  opinion  for  the  alliance  against  Philip  in 
341,  in  which  many  Peloponnesian  peoples  joined.' 


Early  in  342  Pliilip  went  once  more  to  Thrace, 
leaving  the  younji  Alexander  to  govern  in  Mace- 
donia in  his  absence.  His  object  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  merely  to  complute  his  conquest  of 
Thrace  itself,  where  Cersobleptes  was  once  more 
active,  but  also  to  obtain  control  over  the  route 
by  which  the  Athenian  corn-supply  passed,  and 
therewith  the  power  to  force  Athens  to  come  to 
terms,  if  force  proved  necessary.  If,  as  is  likely, 
,  the  design  of  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was 
already  present  to  his  mind,  it  would  be  essential 
to  make  sure  of  his  ground  on  the  nearer  side  of 
the  Hellespont,  before  embarking  upon  an  eastern 
campaign. 

It  was  as  important  for  Athens,  if  she  desired 
to  retain  her  independence,  to  keep  the  great 
COTn-rout«  open,  as  it  was  to  Philip  to  obtain  the 
power  to  close  it.  Athens  had,  in  fact,  only  two 
alternatives.  She  might  make  an  agreement  with 
Philip,  to  be  sincerely  kept  by  her  as  well  as  by  him, 
and  arrange  a  precise  deliinilation  of  territories 
and  spheres  of  influence.     If  she  chose  that  alter- 

'  C.  /.  A ..  iv.,  a.  1 14  bi  corap.  VU.  X  Ont.,  8513. 
*  Not*  s. 
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native,  the  two  powers  could  live  in  peace  side  by 
side  (Athens  retaining  the  Chersonese)  and  could 
fight  side  by  side  in  the  great  campaign  in  the 
East  which  Isocrates  had  advocated.  Or,  if  she 
would  not  do  this,  she  might  go  to  war  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  as  many  of  the  Greek  States  as 
would  follow  her  lead.  There  were  difficulties  in 
connection  with  both  alternatives.  A  power  in 
alliance  with  Philip  could  never  hope  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant partner,  and  Athenian  pride  was  not 
ready  to  take  the  second  place.  Besides  this, 
there  was  a  natural  and  genuine  disbehef  in  the 
likelihood  of  the  honest  observance  of  any  treaty 
by  PhiUp ;  for  though  his  attitude  towards  Athens 
throughout  the  last  few  years  had  not  only  been 
formally  correct,  but  even  forbearing,  his  past 
history  had  not  been  sucli  as  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  even  now  he  was  spreading  his  net  all  round 
Attica,  so  that  it  seemed  likely  that  before  long 
she  would  be  entirely  isolated.  Nor  was  there 
any  siu-c  guarantee,  whatever  agreement  might 
be  made  with  Philip,  that  the  hostile  neighbours 
of  Athens  would  remain  at  peace  with  her.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disunion  of  the  Greek  States 
made  it  uncertain  whether  Athens  would  find  any 
following  against  Philip  that  would  be  of  much 
real  advantafje  to  her;  and  although  Philip  was 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  cut  her  off  from  the  sea, 
there  was  no  land-force  which  could  be  relied  upon 
to  hold  him  in  check  and  prevent  the  ravaging  of 
Attica.     Moreover,  the  disinclination  of  the  People 
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for  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  war  was  as  great  as 
ever,  however  much  their  pride  might  rebel  at  the 
idea  of  Philip's  ascendancy. 

But  Demosthenes'  choice  had  long  been  made: 
and  the  People,  though  not  yet  brought  to  the 
point  at  which  they  would  take  strong  measures 
at  any  sacrifice,  were  disposed  to  follow  his  lead; 
and  though  he  could  not  yet  propose  the  one 
measure  in  which  hope  lay,  an  alliance  with 
Thebes  {since  neither  they  nor  the  Thebans  were 
yet  ready  for  this),  he  took  steps  during  the  next 
few  years  to  drive  Philip  to  such  hostile  action  as 
would  convince  the  People  that  they  must  fight, 
if  they  were  to  remain  true  to  that  passion  for 
autonomy  and  leadership  which  was  one  of  the 
dominant  elements  in  their  national  character. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Demosthenes 
interpreted  the  collective  feeling  of  the  mass  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  rightly;  and  his  efforts  were 
now  all  directed  to  forcing  them  to  translate  their 
feeling,  which  was  apt  to  show  itself  only  in 
spasmodic  outbursts,  into  steady  acticm,  under- 
taken after  thorough  preparation. 

Philip's  campaign  in  Thrace  was  completely 
successful,  though  few  details  are  known  to  us. 
He  conquered  the  whole  territory  of  the  princes 
Cersoblepies  and  Teres-  Tlie  latter,  who  died 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  had  been  given  the  citizen- 
ship of  Athens  (though  he  had  joined  Philip  in  his 
earlier  campaign) ;  and  the  Athenians  had  vainly 
sent  protests  to  Philip,  requesting  him  to  allow 
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these  princes  to  retain  their  kingdom,  as  allies  of 
Athens.  Philip  made  the  perfectly  correct  reply 
that  these  princes  had  not  participated  in  the 
Peace  of  ,"^46.  and  that  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  recognise  tliora  as  allies. '  The  dominions  Uius 
definitely  added  to  his  kingdom  Philip  proceeded 
to  secure  by  the  foundation  of  military  colonies, 
of  which  the  chief  were  Calybe  (or  Cabyle)  and 
Philippopolis  (on  the  upper  waters  of  the  He- 
bms),  the  former  being  nicknamed  Poneropolis 
— "Rogueborough"— ^n  account  of  the  alleged 
character  of  the  settlers  planted  there.'  He 
strengthened  his  position  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Thrace  by  his  friendly  reception  of  Cothelas, 
King  of  the  Gctx,  who  lived  between  the  Hebrus 
and  the  Danube;  and  (since  his  principles  did  not 
force  monogamy  upon  him)  lie  married  Cothelas" 
daughter. '  He  also  made  alliance  with  the  Greek 
colony  of  Apollonia  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  prob- 
ably mth  Odessus  (Varna)  and  other  smaller  Greek 
settlements  on  the  same  coast.*  >Enos  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  the  last  ally  of  Athens  in 
Thrace,  deserted  her  for  Philip  in  341.'  In  the 
course  of  his  campaign  Philip  captured  a  number 
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of  strongholds,  of  which  Drongilus  and  Masteira 
are  particularly  named,  though  their  positions  are 
not  certainly  known';  and  he  passed  the  winter 
of  342-1  in  Thrace,  enduring  great  hardships  with 
his  amiy. 

The  Athenian  commander  in  the  Chersonese 
in  342  was  Diopeithes  of  Sunium.  Either  in  that 
year,  or  shortly  before,  the  Athenians  had  sent  a 
fresh  body  of  settlers  to  the  Chersonese,  and  these 
were  generally  well  received  by  the  towns  in  the 
peninsula.  But  Cardia,  which  claimed  to  be  the 
ally,  not  of  Athens,  but  of  Philip,  naturally  refused 
to  admit  them.  Diopeithes  was  instructed  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  settlers,  and  raised 
a  body  of  mercenaries,  for  whom  he  provided  pay 
by  acts  of  piracy  against  the  trading  ships  of 
smaller  islands  and  maritime  towns,  or  by  exact- 
ing contributions  from  them,  under  the  name  of 
"benevolences,"  in  return  for  which  their  ships 
were  safely  escorted  by  his  squadron.  (In  acting 
lus,  Demosthenes  says,  Diopeithes  was  following 
Ihe  regular  practice  of  Athenian  commanders.*) 
When  he  began  to  threaten  the  Cardians,  the 
latter  appealed  to  Philip  for  support,  and  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  was  sent  to  protect  the  town. 
Diojicithes  now  went  further,  and  committed  a 
direct  act  of  hostihty  against  Philip's  dominions. 
For,  while  Philip  was  fighting  in  the  interior  of 
Thrace,  Diopeithes  made  a  raid  into  Thracian 
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territory  and  plundered  the  country  about  Crobyle 
aiid  Tiristasis,  which  lay  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Chersonese  from  the  side  of  the  Proponlis;  and 
when  Philip  sent  an  envoy  named  Amphilochus 
to  negotiate  for  the  return  of  prisoners,  Diopeithes 
seized  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go  until  he  had 
paid  a  ransom  of  nine  talents. ' 

Philip  had  already  offered  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion in  regard  to  Cardia,  and  he  now  (early  in  341) 
despatched  a  strong  protest  to  Athens,  declaring 
that  he  would  take  active  measures  to  protect  the 
Cardians. '  The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  and  we  learn  from  Demos- 
thenes' speech  on  that  occasion  all  that  we  know 
of  the  debate.  The  peace-party  attacked  Dio- 
peithes on  account  of  his  irregular  and  piratical 
actions,  which,  they  declared,  were  bound  to  end 
in  war  with  Philip;  and  they  evidently  succeeded 
in  rousing  considerable  feeling  against  the  com- 
mander. They  laid  great  stress  on  the  blessings 
of  peace,  and  accused  the  anti-Macedonian  poli- 
ticians of  designs  uix>n  the  public  funds — in  other 
words,  upon  the  festival -money.  Demosthenes 
admitted  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  the  unjusti- 
fiability  of  Diopeithes'  actions,  though  he  spoke 
of  them  under  the  name  of  "assistance  to  the 
Thracians";  but  he  insisted  that  when  Philip  was 
advancing  his  dominion  in  a  manner  most  perilous 
to  Athenian  interests,  it  was  not  the  time  to  recall 
or  to  attack  the  commander  who  was  at  least  do- 
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ing  something  to  maintain  the  Athenian  cause 
—still  less  to  send  another  commander  and  fleet 
to  bring  him  back,  or  keep  guard  over  him,  as  his 
opponents  had  projwsed.  To  interfere  with  him 
now  wovild  be  to  do  the  very  thing  that  Philip 
would  wish.  He  further  urged  the  seriousness  of 
the  danger  lest  Philip  should  advance  to  Byzan- 
tium while  the  Etesian  winds  were  blowing;  for 
then  Athens  could  do  nothing  to  hinder  him, 
unless  she  had  a  strong  force  in  the  Chersonese. 
As  to  the  risk  of  war  with  Philip,  he  replied  that 
it  was  only  the  misleading  influence  of  Philip's 
party  that  prevented  the  Athenians  from  seeing 
that  Philip,  whatever  professions  he  might  make, 
was  already  at  war  with  them.  In  an  impressive 
passage'  he  imagines  the  other  Hellenes  interro- 
gating the  Athenians  as  to  their  policy: 

"  la  it  true,  men  of  Athens,  that  you  send  cnvoj-s 
on  every  possible  occa^^iuu,  u>  lull  usof  Philip's  designs 
against  ourselves  and  all  the  Hellenes,  auid  of  the  duty 
of  keeping  guard  against  the  man,  and  to  warn  us  in 
every  way?"  We  should  have  to  confess  that  it  was 
true.  "Then,"  they  would  proceed,  "is  it  true,  you 
most  contemptible  of  all  men,  that  though  the  man 
has  been  awa\'  for  ten  months,  and  has  been  cut  off 
from  every  possibility  of  rctuminf;  home,  by  illness 
and  by  winter  and  by  wars,  you  have  neither  liberated 
Eubcea  nor  recovered  any  of  your  own  possessions? 
Is  it  true  that  you  have  remained  at  home,  unoccupied 
and  healthy — if  such  a  word  can  be  used  of  men  who 
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behave  thus — ^and  have  seen  him  set  up  two  tyrants 
in  Eubcea,  one  to  serve  as  a  fortress  directly  menacing 
Attica,  the  other  to  watch  Sciathus;  and  that  you  have 
not  even  rid  yourselves  of  these  dangers— -granted  that 
you  did  not  want  to  do  anything  more — ^but  have  let 
them  be?  Obviously  you  have  retired  in  his  favour, 
and  have  made  it  evident  that  if  he  dies  ten  limes  over, 
you  will  not  make  any  move  the  more.  Why  trouble 
us  then  with  your  embas.'ueB  and  your  accusations?" 
If  they  speak  thus  to  us,  what  will  be  our  answer?  I 
do  not  see  what  we  can  say. 

He  then  defines  what  he  regards  as  the  proper  at- 
titude for  Athens  to  adopt'; 

First,  men  of  Athens,  you  must  thoroughly  make  up 
your  minds  to  the  fact  that  Philip  is  at  war  with 
Athens,  and  ha.s  broken  the  Peace — you  must  cease 
to  lay  the  blame  at  one  another's  doors— and  that  he 
is  e%-ilIy-disposed  and  hostile  to  the  whole  city,  down 
to  the  very  ground  on  which  it  is  built.  .  .  .  But 
his  hostilities  and  intrigues  are  aimed  at  nothing  so 
much  as  at  our  constitution.  .  .  .  For  he  knows  very 
well  that  even  if  he  becomes  master  of  all  the  world, 
he  can  retain  nothing  securely,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
democracy:  and  that  if  he  chances  to  stumble  any- 
where, as  may  often  happen  to  a  man,  all  the  elements 
which  are  now  forced  into  union  with  him  will  come 
and  take  refuge  with  you.  .  .  .  And  so  he  would 
not  have  Freedom,  from  her  home  in  Athens,  watch- 
ing for  every  opportunity  he  may  offer.  .  .  .  Sec- 
ondly, you  must  realise  clearly  that  all  the  plans 
which  he  is  now  so  bu^ly  contriving  are  in  the  nature 
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of  preparations  against  this  country;  and  wherever 
any  one  resists  him,  there  he  resists  him  on  our  behalf. 
For  surely  no  one  is  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  when 
Philip  is  so  covetous  of  the  wrctchod  hamlets  of 
Thraco,  and  when  to  get  these  places  he  is  endur- 
ing heavy  labours,  and  the  extremity  of  danger,  the 
harbours  and  the  dockyards  and  the  ships  of  iho 
Athenians,  the  produce  of  their  silver-mines,  and  their 
huge  revenue  have  no  attraction  for  him;  or  that  he 
vill  leave  you  in  possession  of  these,  while  he  winters 
in  the  very  pit  of  destruction  for  the  sake  of  the  millet 
and  the  spell  in  the  silos  of  Thrace.  No  indeed!  U 
is  to  get  these  into  his  power  that  he  pursues  both  his 
operations  in  Thrace  and  all  his  other  designs. 

The  only  remedy,  Demosthenes  insisted,  lay  in  the 
organisation  and  efficient  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ing force,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Hellenes, 
lie  then  turned  to  attack  his  opjioncnts,  and  their 
anxiety  to  prosecute  the  orotors  and  generals  d 
the  war  party,  and  upbraided  the  People  vehe- 
mently for  their  readiness  to  listen  to  them: 

Yours  is  the  one  city  in  the  world  where  men  are 
permitted  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  enemy  without 
fear;  a  man  may  take  bribes,  and  still  address  you 
with  impunity,  even  when  you  have  been  robbed  of 
your  own.  .  .  .  Aye,  and  you  know  that  of  such 
speakers,  some  who  were  poor  are  rapidly  growing 
rich;  and  some  who  were  without  name  or  fame  arc 
becoming  famous  and  distinguished,  while  you,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  becoming  inglorious  instead  of 
famous,  bankrupt  instead  of  wealthy.     For  a  dty'a 
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vealth  conssts,  I  imagine,  in  allies,  ccMifideoce,  loy< 
alty — and  of  all  these  you  arc  bankrupt.' 

After  defending  himself  against  the  charge,  which 
his  opponents  had  brought  against  him,  of  lack- 
ing the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  of  abstaining 
from  formally  moving  the  measures  which  he  re- 
commended, he  concluded  with  a  proposal  that 
Diopdthes'  force  should  be  maintained,  and  envoys 
sent  in  all  directions  to  organise  the  movement 
against  Philip. 

Above  all  [he  added],  wc  must  punish  those  who 
take  bribes  in  connection  with  public  afTairs.  and  must 
everywhere  display  our  abhorrence  of  them;  in  order 
that  reasonable  men,  who  offer  their  honest  services, 
may  find  their  policy  justified  in  their  own  eyes  and 
in  those  of  others,  If  you  treat  the  situation  thus, 
and  cease  to  ij^ore  it  altogether,  there  is  a  chance — a 
chance,  I  say,  even  now — that  it  may  improve.  If, 
however,  you  sit  idle,  with  an  interest  that  stops 
short  at  applause  and  acclamation,  and  retires  into 
the  background  when  any  action  is  required,  I  can 
ima^ne  no  oratory,  which,  without  action  on  your 
part,  will  be  able  to  save  your  country. 

The  Speech  glows  with  an  enthuaasm  which  is 
obviously  genuine,  and  was  in  every  way  calculated 
to  commend  to  the  People  the  policy  which  the 
speaker  believed  to  be  the  only  one  consistent  with 
the  interest  and  honour  of  Athens.  In  fact,  mat- 
ters had  now  gone  so  far  that  war  was  practi- 
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cally  inevitable,  and  whether  or  not  Demosthenes 
was  to  be  blamed  for  having  done  his  best  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  his  duty  when  once  it  was  brought  about. 
Accordingly  in  this  Speech  and  in  the  Third  Philip- 
pic the  tone  of  authority  is  more  strongly  marked 
than  io  most  of  his  earlier  orations;  though  he  is 
still  conscious  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition, 
and  of  the  danger  to  himself  which  his  policy 
involved. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Speech  on  the 
Chersonese  had  any  immediate  result,  beyond  its 
effect  on  public  opinion,  though  it  is  certmn  that 
Diopeithes  was  not  recalled.  It  is  also  certain 
that  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  date  of  the 
Speech,  the  feeling  of  the  Athenians  had  become 
much  more  positively  militant,  and  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Thrace  much  more  imminent.  It  was 
in  a  debate  upon  a  renewed  application  for  sup- 
plies from  the  army  in  the  Chersonese  that  the 
Third  Philippic  was  delivered.  In  this  Demosthe- 
nes' policy  is  even  more  fully  declared.  It  was  not 
now,  he  insisted,  in  any  selfish  interest  of  her  own, 
but  as  the  champion  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  en- 
emy of  their  freedom,  that  the  Athenians  must  take 
the  field.  He  again  declared  that  Philip  was  not 
only  at  war  with  Athens,  but  was  obtaining  all 
the  advantages  of  an  unopposed  conqueror  at  her 
expense:  and  Philip  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  war,  when  it  was  much 
more  to  his  jnupose  to  cause  the  Athenians  to  take 
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no  steps  against  him,  on  the  ground  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Peace.  He  next  traced  rapidly  and 
forcibly  the  growth  of  Philip's  jjower  until  his  in- 
fluence liad  extended  itself  not  only  over  Thessaly. 
but  over  Eubcea,  Megara,  Elis,  and  western  Greece. 

But  (he  continued ').  though  all  of  us,  the  Hellenes, 
sec  and  hear  these  things,  wc  send  no  representatives 
to  one  another  to  discuss  the  matter;  wo  show  no 
indignation ;  we  arc  in  so  cvH  a  mood,  so  deep  have  the 
lines  been  ail  that  sever  city  from  city,  that  up  to 
this  day  wc  arc  unable  to  act  as  cither  our  interest  or 
our  duty  require.  We  cannot  unite;  wc  can  form 
no  combination  for  mutual  support  or  friendship,  but 
we  look  on  while  the  man  grows  greater,  because 
every  one  has  made  up  his  mind  [us  it  seems  to  me)  to 
profit  by  the  time  during  which  his  neighbour  is  Ixiing 
ruined,  and  no  one  cares  or  acts  for  the  safety  of  the 
Hellenes.  For  wc  all  know  that  Philip  is  like  the 
recurrence  or  the  attack  of  a  fever  or  other  illness,  in 
his  descent  upon  those  who  fancy  themselves  for  the 
present  well  out  of  his  reach.  .  .  .  What  (he  asks*]  is 
the  cause  of  these  things?  For  as  it  was  not  without 
reason  and  just  cause  that  the  Hellenes  in  old  days 
were  so  jjiompt  for  freedom,  so  it  is  not  without 
reason  or  cause  that  they  arc  now  so  prompt  to  be 
slaves.  There  was  a  .spirit,  men  of  Athens,  a  spirit 
in  the  minds  of  the  People  in  those  days,  which  is 
absent  to-day — the  spirit  which  vanquished  the  wealth 
of  Persia,  which  ted  Hellas  in  the  path  of  freedom,  and 
never  gave  way  in  face  of  battle  by  sea  or  land;  a 
spirit  whose  extinction  to-day  has  brought  universal 
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ruin  and  turned  Hellas  upside  down.  What  was  this 
spirit?  It  was  nothing  subtle  or  clever.  It  meant 
that  men  who  took  money  from  those  who  aimed  at 
dominion  or  at  the  ruin  of  HcUas  were  execrated  by 
all;  that  it  was  then  a  very  grave  thing  to  be  con- 
victed of  bribery;  that  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
man  was  the  heaviest  that  could  be  inflicted,  tliat  for 
him  there  could  be  no  plea  for  mercy,  nor  hope  of 
pardon.  No  orator,  no  general,  would  then  sell  the 
critical  opportunity  whenever  it  arose — the  oppor- 
tunity so  often  ofifered  to  men  by  fortune,  even  when 
they  are  careless  and  their  foes  are  on  their  guard. 
They  did  not  barter  away  the  harmony  Iwtween 
people  and  people,  nor  their  own  mistrust  of  the  ty- 
rant and  the  foreigner,  nor  any  of  these  higli  senti- 
ments. Where  arc  such  sentiments  now?  They  have 
been  sold  in  the  market  and  arc  gone;  and  those  have 
been  imported  in  their  stead  through  which  the 
nation  lies  ruined  and  plague-stricken — the  envy  of 
the  man  who  has  received  bis  hire;  the  amusement 
which  accompanies  his  avowal ;  the  pardon  granted  to 
those  whose  guilt  is  proved;  the  hatred  of  one  who 
censures  the  crime;  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  cor< 
ruption.  For  as  to  ships,  numerical  strength,  un- 
stinting abundance  of  funds  and  all  other  material 
of  war,  and  all  the  things  by  which  the  strength  of 
cities  is  estimated,  e%'ery  people  can  command  those 
in  greater  plenty  and  on  a  larger  scale  by  far  than 
in  old  days.  But  all  those  resources  are  rendered 
unserviceable,  ineffectual,  unprofitable,  by  those  who 
traffic  in  them. 

At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  was  under  no 
delusion  as  to  Philip's  power.     Athens,  in  spite 
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of  her  recovery  from  the  impoverished  condition 
in  which  she  found  herself  some  years  before,  was 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  risk  a  pitched  battle 
on  land  against  Philip's  modernised  anny.  Her 
policy  was  rather  to  hold  him  in  check  by  per- 
petual operations,  forming  part  of  a  lengthy  cam- 
paign, and  so  to  conduct  operations  at  a  distance 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  draw  nearer  to  Attica. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Speech,  he  returned  to 
the  attack  upon  his  opponents,  and  upon  the 
Puoplc  for  their  apathy  in  regard  to  his  opponents' 
disloyalty";  and  cited  instance  after  instance  to 
show  the  disasters  brought  about  by  Philip's 
friends— in  Olynthus,  in  Oreus,  in  Eretria.  Fi- 
nally he  moved  that  preparations  for  war  should 
at  once  be  begun,  and  that  envoys  should  be  sent 
to  the  Peloponnesian  States,  to  Chios  and  Rhodes, 
and  to  the  King  of  Persia  himself  (whose  interests 
in  regard  to  Philip  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Athens),  to  organise  the  world  against  Philip, 
No  one  would  do  this,  he  declared,  if  Athens  did 
not.  "The  task  is  yours.  It  is  the  prerogative 
that  your  fathers  won,  and  through  many  a  great 
peril  bequeathed  to  you," 

A  mere  summary  of  this  great  Speech,  and  a  few 
quotations,  can  give  but  a  poor  impression  of  its 
power.  It  is  a  stronger  proof  of  it,  that  the  policy 
advocated  in  it  was  instantly  adopted.  Rein- 
forcements and  money  were  sent  to  Diopeithes; 
within  a  month  or  two  at  most  Chares  also  was 

•  Soe  Ch.  III.,  p.  8a. 
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m  the  Chersonese, '  and  Athenian  garrisons  were 
placed  in  Proconnesus  and  Tenedos. '  The  exer- 
tions made  by  Athens  were  such  as,  a  short  time 
before,  no  one  would  have  believed  her  capable 
of  making.  Her  envoys  went  in  all  directions. 
Demosthenes  himself  travelled  to  Byzantium:  by 
his  efforts  the  old  alliance  between  Byzantium 
and  Athens  was  renewed;  grudges  on  both  sides 
were  forgotten ;  and  the  key  of  tiie  Black  Sea  was 
thus  once  more  in  friendly  hands.  (At  a  later 
date  Demosthenes  recalled*  with  some  pride  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  Athens  was  kept  supplied 
during  the  war  which  followed  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  greater  plenty  than  during  the  years  of 
peace  in  Alexander's  reign.)  From  Byzantium  he 
passed  to  Abydos,  and  sticceeded  in  transform- 
ing its  long-standing  iU-fceling  against  Athens  into 
friendship.*  He  also  renewed  friendly  relations 
with  the  Thracian  princes,  though  whether  with 
those  who  had  already  been  conquered  by  Philip, 
or  with  others,  who  may  have  retained  a  nominal 
independence,  we  do  not  know,*  It  may  have 
been  on  the  same  tour  that  he  went  to  Illyria, 
since  he  couples  the  lUyrians  with  the  Thracian 
princes  in  the  enumeration  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  negotiated.  H>-percidcs  travelled  to  Khodes, 
and  probably  to  Chios  also,  and  secured  their 
alliance."    Messengers  were  also  perhaps  sent  to 


'  C.I.A.,\\.,ii6. 
'  Ibid..  (  89. 


•  Dcm.,  i*  Cor.,  %ya. 
'Ibid..  (30J, 

•  Vit.  X  Oral.,  Sjw. 
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the  King  of  Persia;  and  he  certainly  sent  money 
to  Diopeithcs.' 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  embassy  to  Per- 
«a  was  not  sent  at  once.  We  hear,'  it  is  true, 
of  a  certain  Ephialtes  who  was  sent  to  the  King 
when  Philip  was  besieging  Byzantium,  and  who 
secretly  brought  back  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  King  to  induce  the  popular  leaders  in  Athens 
to  commence  war.  Demosthenes,  it  is  said,  re- 
ceived three  thousand  darics,  and  Hypereides 
also  shared  in  the  distribution.  It  is  impossible 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  story,  or  to  decide  whether 
Ephialtes  was  sent  as  the  result  of  Demosthenes' 
advice.  But  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the  People 
did  not  inimediatelj'  overcome  their  repugnance 
to  a  step  so  contrary  to  their  traditions  and  in- 
clinations as  the  appeal  for  help  to  the  King; 
and  if  the  Fourth  Philippic  is  (as  some  suppose)  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Demosthenes  himself  some- 
what later  than  the  delivery  of  the  Third  Philippic, 
it  shows  that  the  suggestion  of  an  embassy  to  the 
King  needed  to  be  reinforced  by  further  argument 
than  he  liad  given  to  the  point  in  that  Speech. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  (as 
some  modem  critics  surmise)  the  action  of  the 
Athenians  in  seeking  alliance  with  the  King  alicn- 


•Af.,  AA«^..1I,  vUl.,p.  ijseaij.  TheraplyofthaKiactothe 
Athcnionsquoud  b]r  ^scb..  in  Clti.,  1 335,  cannot,  as  UseaecaUr 
•Uted,  refer  to  this  occasion,  but  must  belong  b>  the  jrcar  m, 
sinci;  it  ms  givea  "ahortJy  before  Alcx&mk-r  crossed  into  Asitt." 

•  Vil.  X  Oral,  a47f.,  S4SC.     The  authority  U  not  very  rdiuble. 
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ated  from  them  the  sympathies  of  the  other 
Greeks,  Thebes  and  Sparta  at  any  rate  could 
not  throw  stones  at  them,  and  many  of  the  other 
States  shortly  afterwards  joined  in  league  with 
Athens.  And  though  there  is  no  doubt  a  formal 
inconsistency  between  Demosthenes*  strong  ex- 
pressions in  reference  to  the  great  traditions  of 
Athens  as  the  champion  of  the  Greeks  against 
Persia,  and  his  advocacy  of  a  Persian  alliance 
against  Philip,  the  latter  policy  was  dictated  by 
higher  reasons  than  considerations  of  mere  con- 
sistency. Indeed,  to  use  the  help  of  Persia  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  scarcely  even 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  underlying  the 
traditional  attitude  of  Athens,  and  was  certainly 
no  treason.  The  assertion  that  Demosthenes 
himself  received  money  from  the  King  occurs  first 
in  a  very  late  and  not  aJways  reliable  authority , 
and  may  be  false ;  but  even  if  it  is  true,  it  is  a  gross 
exaggeration  to  state,  as  some  modem  historians 
do. '  that  from  this  lime  onwards  Demosthenes  was 
the  chief  agent  of  Persia  in  Greece.  His  later  re- 
lations with  Persia  will  be  considered  in  their  place. 
It  was  not  only  by  embassies  that  Demosthenes 
prepared  for  the  struggle.  On  his  proposal  a 
definite  alliance  was  made  in  the  summer  of  341 
with  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  the  envoys  sent 
to  deprecate  this  by  Cleitarchus  and  Philislides 
failed  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing  at  Athens. ' 

■  Ed.  Meyer,  ItokmUt'  wwtiltr  Brit},  p.  778. 
•  Dcm.,  4*  Cot.,  %  Ss. 
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Before  July  was  over  the  Athenian  gene 
phisophon  had  expelled  Philistides  from  Oi 
and  in  the  following  month  Ce[)hisophon  watt 
ceeded  by  Phocion,  who  besieged  Eretria,  d 
out  Ck'itarchus,  and  (as  had  been  done  in  Oi 
restored  the  democracy.'  In  conjunctioal 
Callias  of  Chalcis  Demosthenes  now  proca 
to  organise  a  league  against  Philip,  and  the  At 
ians  about  the  same  time  conferred  the  citizen 
of  Athens  upon  Callias  and  Jiis  brother  Tj 
sthenes.  Callias  and  Demosthenes  went  to 
Peloponnese  and  obtained  promises  of  large  s 
of  money  and  considerable  contingents  of  solt 
from  Corinth  and  Megara,  and  from  the  Acba 
(The  Spartans,  and,  as  was  natural,  the  Peloj 
ncsian  States  in  which  Philip  had  influence,  si 
aloof.)  Demosthenes  also  travelled  to  AcairiE 
and  received  the  adhesion,  not  only  of  the  A 
nanians,  but  of  Ambracia,  Lcucas,  and  Cor; 
as  well.  Callias  appeared  before  the 
in  person,  probably  in  January  or  February,^ 
andreported  the  results  of  his  tour;  and  (accc 
to  vEschincs'  account)  spoke  of  further  ad\ 
gained,  which  must  at  present  be  kept  sc( 
Demosthenes  confirmed  this  hint,  and  repa 
the  promises  which  he  had  himself  received.! 
further  stated  that  arrangements  had  been  n 
for  a  congress  at  Athens,  to  be  held  in  a  ■ 
short  time,  on  the  14th  of  Anthesterion  (Mi 
7th),  340.  The  congress  was  probably  held, 
•  Didym.,  tfitl.  in  Dtm..  Col.  L:  Uiod.,  XVI.  txxiv. 
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Plutarch'  records  the  reply  made  by  Hegesippus 
to  the  new  allies,  who  desired  their  rates  of  con- 
tribution to  be  settled,  that  "war  cannot  be  put 
upon  rations";  and  although  jEschines'  describes 
the  announcements  made  by  Demostlienes  as  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  Demosthenes'  skill  in 
making  his  falsehoods  detailed  and  circumstantial, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  promises  were 
really  given;  for  most  of  the  States  named  did  in 
fact  give  help  to  Athens  in  the  campaigns  of  339 
and  338.  Demosthenes  claimed'  that  from  these 
sources  there  came,  besides  citizen-troops,  fifteen 
thousand  mercenaries  and  two  thousand  cavalry. 
In  dealing  with  the  Eiiboeans,  as  afterwards 
in  making  alliance  with  Thebes,  Demosthenes 
sought  to  render  the  friendship  stable  by  offering 
generous  terms  to  the  new  allies.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring the  Euboean  States  to  contribute  to  the 
Athenian  League,  he  persuaded  the  Assembly  to 
permit — by  a  decree,  j^schincs  says,  "longer  than 
the  Iliad" — tlie  formation  of  a  separate  Eubcean 
confederacy,  and  to  authorise  the  peoples  of  Oreus 
and  Eretria  to  contribute  their  funds  to  Callias 
instead  of  to  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  allies. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  generous  step.  It  was  well  worth  some 
sacrifice  to  establish  a  united  Euboea,  and  to 
convert  the  island,  which  Philip  might  have  made 
his  base  of  operations  against  Athens,  into  a 


■  Ptul.,  />(fii.,  xvii. 
»  De  Cor..  {  337. 


'  /*  cut..  I  99- 
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barrier  agiunst  him.'  iEschines,  however,  eleven 
years  later,'  attacked  Demosthenes  fiercely,  for 
thus  depriving  the  Athenians  of  the  contributions 
from  Eubcea,  and  rendering  Eubaa  independent 
of  Athens,  except  for  the  futile  provision  that  the 
citizens  of  Chalcis  should  come  to  the  aid  of  Athens 
if  she  were  attacked.  He  further  alleged  that 
Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  to  do  this  by  the 
gift  of  a  talent  apiece  from  Chalcis,  Eretria,  and 
Orcus;  and  described  how  the  people  of  Oreus 
vainly  tried  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  let  them 
off  this  payment,  promising  to  erect  a  statue  to 
him;  and  how  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to 
mortgage  their  i)ublic  revenues  to  him,  until  the 
talent  was  repaid  with  interest.  In  the  story  as 
told  by  ^Eschincs  there  are  some  very  improbable 
statements,*  and  the  whole  talc  may  be  fictitious, 
even  though  llypcrcidcs  and  Dcinarchus  also  al- 
lege that  Demosthenes  made  money  out  of  the 
negotiations  with  Callias;  for  when  the  morality 
of  Greek  statesmen  generally  was  such  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  this  period,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  any  statesman  who  gave  advan- 
tageous terms  to  another  State  would  be  accused 
of  having  done  so  for  a  bribe. ' 

However  this  may  be,  Callias  proved  himself 

'DtCor.,  iiOf.ef.  l237ff.  *  In  Cm.,  f!  i<>3-tOS. 

'  Such  08  th»t  ClriUfdiut,  the  wqidUxl  tymnt  of  Eretrin,  u 
well  aa  the  aoa  of  a  lormer  tynnt  of  Oreus,  look  part  in  th* 
traosacticin. 

•  On  th«  date  of  the  Bubana  alliatiM,  see  Reichcobtchcr. 
Z>u  Cttck.  der  atkeniscken  u.  makedoniscktn  Politik,  pp.  30-34. 
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an  active  partner;  for,  with  ships  lent  to  him  by 
Athens,  he  attacked  the  towns  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pagasa:  and  took  them  all;  and  seizing  any  mer- 
chant-vessels that  were  sailing  to  Macedonia,  sold 
those  on  board  as  slaves.  The  Athenians  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  these  achievements, 
whidi,  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  involved 
a  distinct  breach  of  the  Peace  of  Philocrates, ' 
About  the  same  time  (probably  late  in  341  or  early 
in  340)  acts  of  direct  hostility  were  committed. 
The  islanders  of  Peparethus  (who  belonged  to 
the  Athenian  alliance)  seized  Halonnesus  and 
expelled  Philip's  soldiers,  who  had  occupied  it 
since  the  cxpulsicm  of  the  pirates;  and  when  in 
return  Philip's  ships  made  a  raid  upon  Peparethus, 
the  Athenian  admirals  were  ordered  to  make 
reprisals. '  Besides  this,  a  Macedonian  herald 
named  Nicias,  carrying  despatches,  was  seized  on 
Macedonian  territory  by  the  Athenians,  and  kept 
in  prison  for  ten  months;  and  the  despatches  were 
publicly  read  in  the  Assembly.*  The  Athenian 
forces  stationed  in  Thasos  offered  a  refuge  to 
pirate  ships,  despite  the  clause  in  the  treaty  with 
PhiKp  by  which  both  parties  bound  themselves  to 
suppress  piracy.  *  .-\t  Athens  itself,  Demosthenes 
caused  the  arrest  of  Anaxinus  of  Oreus,  whom  he 
alleged  to  be  a  spy  in  Philip's  interest,  though 


'  Ep.  Phil.,  S  5.  It  may  be  tluit  technically  the  actsof  CkUms, 
ev«n  when  bo  had  borrowed  ships  (rom  Athena,  could  not  con- 
*titute  n  breach  of  th«  Peace  by  Athens. 

'Ibid..  Hi3-iS-  *lhid.,  \3.  'Ibid. 
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^^schines  declares  that  he  had  come  to  Athens  to 
make  purchases  for  Philip's  wife,  Olympias;  and, 
on  Demosthenes'  motion,  Anaxinus  was  tortured 
and  executed,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  once 
been  Demosthenes'  host  at  Oreus' — an  unpteas* 
ant  incident,  but  very  significant  of  the  strength 
of  the  prevalent  feeling  against  Philip.  At  the 
Dionysia  in  March.  340,  on  the  proposal  of  Aris- 
tonicus.  Demosthenes  was  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  gold  before  the  assembled  People,  for  his  services 
to  the  city.* 


In  the  meanwhile  Philip  had  not  been  idle  in 
Thrace.  Before  the  end  of  341  the  whole  country 
was  in  his  power;  and  it  became  plain  that  (as 
Demosthenes  had  foreseen)  the  turn  of  his  former 
allies,  Byzantium  and  Pcrinthus,  must  shortly 
come.  The  Byzantines,  as  has  already  been 
narrated,  had  now  made  alliance  with  Athens, 
and  when  Philip  called  upon  them  to  join  in  resist- 
ing the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese,  they  replied 
that  such  action  could  not  be  required  of  them 
under  the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  him. '  About 
the  end  of  July,  340,"  his  ships  sailed  up  the  Hel- 

■  Perhaps  durinii  the  dcUjr  at  Orcus  on  the  Second  BmbaMV. 
DcmoBlhcnra  Uunu  vEschinM  wiih  recuivins  Anaxinus.  a*  well  as 
the  envoys  of  CtcttArchuii  Jtnd  PhilislHcs  on  n  former  occasJom ; 
but  i&chincs  AS  Coiisul  of  Omis  at  ATh(m»  would  b«  bound  to  do 
ihiBifccDdn-.i^CW.,  i^%a,iyi;J&teh.,inCtes.,  (134. 

•  Dem..  it  Cor..  %  83.  1  Ibid.,  (  8.7 

•  Philochoru*.  fr.  taj;  for  the  date  see  KrutiMyer,  Antike 
Stiiaektftldet,  \..  p.  17S. 
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tespont;  but  the  Athenian  commander  in  the 
Chersonese  showed  such  hostility,  that  Philip, 
to  protect  his  ships,  marched  his  army  alongside 
of  them  through  the  Chersonese,  while  the  Athen- 
ian commanders  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Byzantines.  (The  opposition  of  the  Athenians 
to  the  passage  of  Philip's  ships  had  been  enjoined 
upon  them  by  a  decree  proposed  in  the  Assembly 
by  Polycratcs,  and  was  thus  an  act  of  open 
irar.') 

Philip  now  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  with  the  aid 
of  all  the  deWces  that  he  and  his  engineer  Poly- 
eidtis  could  contrive.  The  inhabitants  made  a 
magnificent  resistance,  but  would  probably  have 
been  forced  to  surrender,  had  not  the  Persian  King 
ordered  his  satraps  to  render  them  all  possible 
assistance.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  a  large 
body  of  mercenaries  crossed  froin  Asia  Minor, 
under  the  command  of  the  Athenian  ApoUodorus 
and  Aristomedes  of  Pherse.'  The  Byzantines  also 
helped  the  Perinthians  both  with  men  and  supplies; 
and  the  resistance  was  so  successful  that  Philip 
suddenly  departed,  leaving  only  part  of  his  forces 
before  the  walls,  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium  itself. 

It  was  about  this  time  (in  the  autumn  of  340) 
that  there  occurred  the  event  which  led  to  the 
actual  declaration  of  war  between  Athens  and 
Philip.    The  Athenian  merchant  fleet  had  collected 


•  Ep,  Phil..  I  c6. 

•Died.,  XVI,  Imv,;  Paua..  t,  xni..  1?:  "Reply  Ui  Philip'* 
Ullcr."  f  5. 
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at  Hicron '  (an  island  belonging  to  Chalcedon  and 
skuatcd  near  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  the  entry  of  the 
Bosporus),  in  order  that  Chares  might  thence 
escort  them  safely  Iiomcwards  w-ith  his  war-ships. 
But  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Chares  at  a 
conference  with  the  commanders  of  the  Persian 
force,  Philip  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
merchant-ships,  to  the  number  of  230,  and  not 
only  took  from  them  seven  hundred  talents  in 
money  and  the  cargoes  of  com  and  hides  which  he 
found  there,  but  also  used  the  timber  of  the  vessels 
themselves  for  his  siege- works.  *  The  Athenians 
appear  to  have  sent  a  protest  to  Philip,  and  in  reply 
he  despatched  a  letter  (of  which  the  substance  is 
probably  contained  in  the  "  Letter  of  Philip"  includ- 
ed among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes)  enumerat- 
ing the  acts  of  hostility  whicit  the  Atlienians  had 
committed  against  him  since  346,  denouncing  the 
orators  of  the  war-party,  and  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  retaliating.'  In  reply,  on  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes  (though  possibly  the  formal  motion 
was  not  moved  by  him)  *,  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
the  column  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  and 

■  Its  name  was  due  to  its  containing  a  t^rople  of  Z«us  Ouriox 
S«  Aniin.  Ptripl.,  ft  13.  as;  Boeckh.  on  C.  I.  G.,  tj.,  3797; 
Weilon  Dom.  in  Upi..  {  36. 

*  DidymiiK,  sihol.  in  Dcni.,  Col.,  x.,  xi.  (cguoting  Philochonis}, 
Tbusumuf  fevenhundn^  talents  sermsenonuous;  and  it  may  >t 
leut  bt  questioned  whether  the  numeral  is  not  cormpc.  Sec 
Note  7. 

■SeeFoucarl,  Let  Alkinitns dans  ta  Cktrsonhe.p.  jfi. 

•  Detn.,  ik  C(v.,  f  76:  oomp.  Oidymus,J.c.,«id  Aech-.n*  Ctti., 
I5S- 
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alliance  with  Philip  was  engraved,  to  man  a  fresh 
fleet,  and  to  cany  on  the  war  by  all  possible  means. ' 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  deter- 
mination, Demosthenes  propounded  a  reform  of 
the  tricrarchic  s>"stem,  somewhat  different  in 
detail  from  that  which  he  had  put  forward  in  354, 
but  with  the  same  object — that  of  preventing  the 
rich  from  evading  their  responsibilities.  Whereas 
under  the  existing  system  rich  men  had  contributed 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  single  trireme,  con- 
tributions were  now  to  be  graduated  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  properly;  and  so  "a  man  came  to  be 
charged  with  two  warships,  who  had  previously 
been  one  of  sixteen  subscribers  to  a  single  one."* 
It  is  for  this  strict  apportionment  of  liability  to 
property  that  Demosthenes  afterwards  claimed 
special  credit.  The  wealthier  citizens  vainly  at- 
tempted, he  tells  us,  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  offer  of  huge  bribes,  and  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  law  by  prosecuting  him  for  its 
alleged  illegality;  the  prosecutor  did  not  obtain  a 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  jury,  and  so  himself 
incurred  a  fine,  -^schines  of  course  opposed  the 
law  vigorously,  but  it  was  carried,  and  so  success- 
ful was  its  operation  that  throughout  the  war  with 
Phihp  not  a  complaint  was  raised  against  it;  there 
were  no  cases  of  default;  the  work  of  equipment 
was  properly  done;  and  no  ship  was  left  at  home 
as  unseaworthy,  or  abandoned  at  sea.*    Demos- 

■  Pbilochonis,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  ad  Amm.,  L,  x. 

•  Dom.,  44  Cor.,  |  104.  *  IM.,  H  102-109. 
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thenes  himself  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  fleet,  * 
and  Ihiis  Iiimself  supervised  the  exeaition  of  his 
law.  At  some  time  or  other  after  the  passage  of 
the  law,  modifications  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duceci  into  it.  probably  in  consequence  of  a  renewed 
attack  by  i^scliines;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  for  the  time,  Demosthenes  had  his  own 
way.' 

Philip  had  doubtless  expected  to  surprise  Byzan- 
tium while  its  defenders  were  assisting  the  Perin- 
thians.  In  this  he  failed;  but  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  with  vigour,  and  did  not  relax  his  efforts 
throughout  the  winter.  The  Athenians  OTdcred 
Chares,  with  forty  ships,  to  attempt  to  relieve 
the  beleaguered  city;  but  the  inhabitants  mis- 
trusted him  (perhaps  with  good  reason)  and  would 
not  admit  him  to  the  city.  *  At  first  the  Athenians 
were  inclined  to  resent  this;  but  Phodon  declared 
that  the  fault  lay  more  with  the  general  than  with 
the  Byzantines;  and  he  was  thereupon  himself 
sent  out  (with  Cephisophon)  in  place  of  Chares, 
late  in  340  or  early  in  339.*  Demosthenes  and 
Hypereides  were  among  those  who  voluntarily 
furnished  ships  for  the  war.  *  Phocion  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  besieged,  and  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  city  in  conjunction  with  Leon,  a 
Byzantine  who  had  been  his  friend  when  both 
were  pupils  of  Plato  in  the  Academy.     His  ships 

■  This  was  prolubly  on  exiiaimlinao"  office,  treated  for  the 
occauoD.  '  Note  H.        '  Note  9.  *  C.  I.  A .,  ii..  Soy. 

*C.t.A.,U..  80S,  809;  Vil.  X  Oral..  S48(.  Ssift. 
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ilso  protected  the  Athenian  corn-convoy.'  The 
peoples  of  Pcrinthus  and  Byzantium  passed  reso- 
lutions of  gratitude  to  Athens  in  glowing  terms, 
and  sent  crowns  to  her,  as  did  also  the  colonists 
in  the  Chersonese;  and  Demosthenes  afterwards 
claimed  to  be  the  only  statesman  for  whose  deserts 
the  city  had  received  a  crown.*  The  Byzantines 
were  also  assisted  by  ships  from  Chios,  Rhodes, 
and  Cos — once  their  allies  against  Athens,  and 
now  (perhaps  owing  to  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  commerce)  allies  of  Athens  itself  once 
more;  a  Persian  force  crossed  once  more  from  Asia 
to  help  them';  and  in  spite  of  persistent  attacks, 
Philip  could  not  take  the  town.  At  last,  after  a 
well-planned  attempt  on  a  moonlight  night,  which 
might  have  succeeded  had  not  the  defenders  been 
roused  by  the  barking  of  dogs,  he  resolved  to  depart 
(early  in  the  spring  of  .139).'  By  concocting  a 
carefully  devised  Idler  to  Antipater.  and  contriv- 
ing that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athen- 
ian commanders,  he  caused  the  latter  to  leave  the 
passage  of  the  Bosporus  open,  and  so  got  his  ships 
away  from  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  appear  to 
have  been  confined.*  On  his  way  he  perhaps 
plundered  the  Athenian  colonics  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  apparently  his  fleet  passed  through  the  Hel- 
lespont without  difRculty,  probably  because,  as 


•  Dcm..  dt  Cor.,  i  89.  •  ibtd.,  1 90  ff. 

*Arrian,  Anab.,  It.  iiv..  f  5, 

•  For  the  date,  sec  Kronut^r,  Aniite  Sthtachlftiitr,  pp.  181, 
184.  'Front..!.  iv„  1  13, 

13 


before,  he  kept  the  ccJonists  employed  on  shore; 
but  I'hocion  afterwards  overtook  some  of  his  ships, 
and  recovered  s(Hne  of  the  Thracian  coast  towTis 
which  Philip  had  taken,  making  descents  upon 
various  points  until  he  was  wounded  and  forced 
to  return  home.' 

Philip  now  took  his  army  off  upon  a  distant 
expedition  against  the  warlike  Scythian  King 
Ateas,  who  had  insulted  him  in  the  previous  year.  * 
From  tliis  raid,  which  took  him  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  he  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  captives, 
as  well  as  horses,  flocks,  and  herds*;  and  his  success 
no  doubt  refreshed  the  spirits  of  his  men.  But  on 
his  way  homewards,  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Triballi,  a  fierce  tribe  living  on  Mount 
Hasnus,  and  in  a  sudden  attack  by  the  tribesmen 
he  not  only  lost  the  booty  taken  from  the  Scythians 
but  was  himself  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.* 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  fighting  his  way  through 
into  Macedonia,  where  he  must  have  arrived  in 
the  spring  of  339. 

Up  to  this  point  the  result  of  the  struggle  had 
been  favourable  to  Athens,  and  Philip's  failure  to 
take  Byzantium,  and  his  subsequent  misfortunes, 
must  have  given  great  encouragement  to  the 
Athenians.     But    some    mcmths    before    Philip's 


*  Jiutin,  IX,  L;  Sjrncetlus  111.  692;  Hut.,  Phec.,  irr. 
Noll-  10. 

*  PoraDccdotes  about  this  King,  sec  ScMfer.  iL.  p.  519. 

*  JiMtia,  IX,  ii,;  Sirabo,  p.  307;  Mxh..  in  Ctts..  1 138. 
4  Juttin,  IX,  iiL;  CKdjnn.,  Khol.  tn  Dtm.,  Col.  13. 
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return  to  Macedonia  there  had  been  sown  the 
seeds  of  new  troubles  for  Athens,  and  new  opi)or- 
tunities  for  Philip.  The  nature  of  these,  and  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 

NOTES  TO  CHAPTER   IX 


I.  On  tlie  difficulty  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  ThccntliAn 
tctrarrhies  (Dcm.,  Phil,  11,  }  aj,  de  Chtrs.,  (  3b,  and  Harpoer, 
J.  V.  ta^afxta)  w«  the  note  in  my  translatioa  of  Demosthcnni' 
Public  Orations,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  166, 167.  It  is  disputed  whollicr  th-s 
tMrarchios  were  actually  created  in  344.  or  whctlier  Philip  at  first 
established  n  decadarcby  or  Council  of  Ten,  and  replaced  it  by 
tetmrchies  in  343.  But  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
deutdarchy  is  a  myth,  and  that  there  va*  only  one  ooostitutional 
change. 

7.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Arlaxerxes  had  or  had  not  yet 
cfTectcd  the  rcconqumt  of  Kgypt  nt  the  time  of  this  miision  to 
Athens  in  343.  Sw  Meyer,  tiokr.tweitfr  Brirf.p.  777;  Kalirsledt, 
Forschungtn,  pp.  15  fl.,and  KUa,  vol.x.,  p.  50S;  Lchmann-llnupt 
in  JC'is.  vol.  I,,  pp.  391  (T.,  Anil  in  Gorckv  and  Nurdra's  EitiUil- 
ung  in  die  Alleriumsvifsentelhtf!,  iii..  pp.  6i.  119;  and Cuva)gnac> 
Ilitl.  dr  I'Aniiqvili,  p.  401.  Kahntcdt  e'wti  stroag  reasons  (or 
thinking  that  Eg)-pt  wax  not  subdued  until  the  following  winter — 
that  of  343-3.  The  King  may  have  wantod  the  Greek  State*  to 
gik-e  htm  help  against  Hgypt.  or  at  least  to  tadlitate  lijsobtainiag 
Greek  soldiers  as  merccnnrioi.  But  he  probably  hod  Philip  abo 
in  his  mind.  Some  think  that  he  first  tfie<I  to  negotiate  with 
Philip  himself  and  obtained  a  nominal  am!  short-lived  utliance; 
but  the  passage  of  Arrian.  II,  xiv.,  on  which  this  canjecturc  is 
based,  probably  refers  to  an  earlier  period.  See  above,  Cbap. 
VI.,  p.  191. 

3.  Corop.  Phil.  Ill,  j  71,  where  Demosthenes  recommenda  an 
embassy  to  the  King  (in34 1).  The  proposal  ii:  still  more  strongly 
argued  in  Phil.  IV,  ff  31-34.  where  tiie  writer  urges  that  the 
fact  that  the  King  had  pAicd  Philip's  oonfidant  Hermeina  proved 
bis  interest  in  the  war  with  Philip,  and  proles t^aeainKt  the  appli- 
cation of  the  names  "barbarian"  and  "public  enemy"  to  the 
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OreatKiag;.  WheUier the  Fourth  Philippic  nu  iteued  by  Dtm- 
osthcnc«  as  ft  pamphlet  in  the  curly  summer  of  34I  (as  KArte, 
JU«tif.AfM,,lx., p.  3, believts). or  wu compiled  From  Donoalhentc 
nwterial  by  Aiuutmencs  for  insertion  in  his  history  (u  NJtacho 
ftnd  Wcndland  think),  it  was  txitainly  thi:  work  of  some  one 
intim>tt«lyacquaiatcilwith  thccventsandixisilionof  nflaiKintlic 
early  part  of  341  (just  after  I%il.  [II.).  and  caa  safdy  be  used  us 
ttn  authority. 

4.  Plutarch  himself  dotibts  whether  the  trial  reaUy  took 
place,  and  whether  the  ttpeochcs  were  ever  delivered,  on  the  in- 
adequate ground  that  neither  orator  distinctly  refers  to  the  tfud 
in  his  speed)  at  tlie  trial  o(  Ctexiphun  in  330.  Why  should  they? 
It  was  oot  an  occasion  of  which  cither  could  be  proud:  it  ms  a 
defeat  for  one,  uoii  :i  very  rwrrow  escape  for  the  other,  and 
Aechtnes,  the  i-ictor  in  the  coalest,  had  least  reason  of  all  to 
mention  it,  since  be  desired  his  connection  with  the  Pence  to  be 
forgotten.  The  expression  used  by  Dion.  Hal.  (od  Amm.,\., 
lo)  when  he  xays  thnt  Drmosthcncs  "composed"  this  speech, 
while  in  other  cases  ho  usml  words  distinctly  implying  ddiv- 
cry,  may  be  purely  accidental.  That  there  were  some  dif- 
fenmces  between  the  spoken  and  the  ptiblishod  speech  of 
Denwathenea  is  certain,  and  some  of  the  replies  to  "anticipated 
objections"  of  the  adversary  were  probably  not  written  until 
after  the  trial. 

5.  Bdoeh  believes  that  an  alliance  against  Philip  was  made  in 
34j->:  but  the  arcumeots  urged  against  Uiis  view  by  Reichcn- 
bAchcr,  Di<  GctchichU  der  oXktnischtn  «.  maktdonuchen  Polilik, 
pp-30.31.are  very  strong. 

6.  The  Letter  of  Philip,  included  among  the  worksof  I>emos- 
tfaenes,  is  probably  extracted  from  the  History  r.f  Anaxitncnes 
lt»cV!rru\l^ad,Atiaximnu}von Lampiakos.p.  13);  but  there  isno 
reason  to  doubtthatiCaccuratcIyrcprcsentsPhilip'spoiot  of  view, 
though  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  the  art-umcnls  conlaioed  in 
it  were  embodied  in  one  letter;  ant!  it  seems  safe  to  use  it  as  an 
aatliority.  The  so-called  "Reply  to  Philip's  L«ttcr"  is  mainly  a 
compilation  of  poacages  from  wurks  o(  DemostbcDcs,  probsMy 
dcrivod  from  the  same  source;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  rtsard  it 
asunreliableaatofacls. 

7.  Tliere  is  great  diCicuIty  as  to  the  ships  taken  by  Philip. 
TTieaccountgivenintholextistakRifromtheScholiaofOidynuis: 
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comp.  Dcm.,  de  Cor.,  {{  73  and  139.  A  quit*  <I!ITerent  account 
issivcninihc  two  (!««»■<-■«  and  the  letter  of  Philip  quoted  in  Dem., 
de  Cor.,  ((  73-77.  According  to  these,  twenty  Athenian  ships, 
sent  under  Leodamus  to  thu  Hellespont  uian  escort  forcom-shlps 
sailing  from  the  Hellespont  to  I^mnos,  wctc  MJzcd  by  Philip's 
admiral  Amyntas,  and  detained,  ia  the  belief  thul  lliey  were 
rcully  guint;  to  help  Sclymbrin,  which  was  bdog  bcaeged  by 
Fliilip:  but  upon  the  reprcMntat ions  of  envoys  erat  from  Athens, 
they  were  rentured.  The  sumu  ttory  is  cited  (evidently  from  the 
documents  in  the  de  Cor.,  l.c.)  by  the  scliolin^it  on  the  "Reply  to 
Philip's  LetWr."  But  (l)  there  ia  nowhere  else uny  reference  loa 
siege  of  Selymbria  by  Philip  (Nitichc,  Demailheaet  uitd  Anaxi- 
mcnet,  pp.  ftaS.,  ia  not  at  all  ooDvindng);  and  (3)  Uii- documents 
quoted  in  the  text  of  the  dt  Cor.  are  certainly  spuriouK  (»ce 
Goodwin'scdJtioD.App.  VIII.).  They  dooot  even  go  to  prov«  th« 
point  wliich  Demosthenes  wishes  to  prove;  tor  the  capture  of 
ships  immcdiittcly  afterwards  restored  can  hardly  have  bctn  the 
cauEe  of  war;  and  there  arc  sundry  inistAkcs  tn  them.  We  ore 
therefore  probably  justi  Red  in  rejcctine  the  whole  story,  as  G  rote 
dooa.  But  if  Svlyinbria  really  was  alt«cked  by  Philip,  it  was 
doubtless  on  his  way  from  Perinthus  to  Byzantium:  and  if  the 
seizure  of  Loodamas'  ships  rtally  toolc  place>  it  may  have  been 
neglected  by  the  Greek  bistorianu  Uifough  a  oonlusion  of  it  with 
thclateriiciiurcoftheajoshipsatHieion. 

8.  We  do  not  know  to  what  ^schiiMt  refers  (in  Clet.,  i  212), 
when  he  says  that  he  "convicted  Demosthenes  of  stndint;  from 
the  State  the  trierarchs  of  sixty-five  swift  ships";  but  the  refer- 
ence is  doubtless  to  his  criticism  of  some  detail  of  the  scheme.  It 
is  probable  that  the  criticisms  of  others  led  Dcniosthcncii  after- 
wards to  modify  the  details;  and  Oeinarchus  states,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  he  did  so  for  money  CRcin.,  »«  Dew.,  f  42). 
DemosUieni-s  ide  Cor.,  {  311)  ipeuks  of  a  daniacine  attack  upon 
bis  Ian  by  yEschinct,  acting  as  Ihr  hireling  of  the  wealthy  mem- 
bofsof  the  Naval  Boards.  Wedonotknow  when  this  took  place; 
but  it  was  probably  some  time  after  the  law  had  come  into  wofk- 
ing;  since  weKathcr  from  j'Sschioes.f.c,  tluit  the  attack  woj  based 
on  the  effects  of  the  law. 

9.  Plutarch  [Fkoe.,  xiv.)  says  that  OiaKS  was  obliged  to 
wander  about,  settinK  money  from  allied  cititrs  and  despised  by 
the  enemy.    It  is,  however,  potaiblc  that  the  real  reason  for  his 
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withdmmtl  was  the  death  of  bis  wife,  aoi!  there  is  aotne  evidetica 
that  he  contrived  to  operate  cffoftiv<5ly  i^^inst  Philtp  at  tea. 
See  SchUer,  ii..  pp.  508.  509,  and  rderencc*  there  given. 

ID.  Some  writers  belicrvc  (on  the  evidence  of  a  •bttenwnt  in 
Diod.,  XVI,  tixvii.,  which  in  any  cue  is  far  toosvwpfni;)  that 
Philip  now  made  peace  with  the  Byiantinei  and  tbcir  Greek 
allies,  with  the  exoeption  of  Athens;  but  th«  evidence  ia  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  whetlier  any  arraDgement  waa  reaQy  made.  See 
Grote,  pt.  ii-,  di.  90. 


CHAPTER  X 


CaERONEIA 


WE  must  now  go  back  a  few  months,  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
which  took  place  in  October  or  November,  340.' 
At  this  meeting,  the  representatives  of  the  Ix)crians 
of  Amphissa,  who  in  the  Sacred  War  against  the 
Phocians  had  been  on  the  same  side  as  the  Thebans 
and  Philip,  proposed  that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
should  be  inflicted  upon  Athens,  because  the 
Athenians  had  hung  in  a  new  chapel  or  "treasury  " 
in  the  precincts  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  certain  shields 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  Persian  wars,  without 
waiting  for  the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  and  in 
regilding  the  shields  had  inscribed  upon  them  the 
words,  "The  spoil  of  the  Athenians,  taken  from 
the  Persians  and  the  Thebans,  when  they  fought 
against  the  Greeks."  (The  words  had  doubtless 
been  inscribed  upon  them  originally,  but  they 
may  have  become  obscure  through  age.) 

The  Atheman  "  Hieromnemon  "  or  representative 
on  the  Council  was  Dtognetus;  while  the  official 
delegates,  or  Pylagori,  sent  by  Athens  were  ^Esch- 

•  Note  ■  at  the  aid  of  tbe  Chapter. 
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ines,  Meidias,  and  Thrasydea.'  When  the  Locrian 
representative  had  spoken,  Diognetus  sent  for  Mn' 
chines,  and  asked  hira  to  reply  on  behalf  of  Athens. 
But  when  he  had  entered  the  Council-meeting  and 
was  beginning  to  speak,  one  of  the  Locrians  present 
—an  ill-mannered  fullow,  yEschines  declared,  and 
perhaps  prompted  bysomeevilpower — roseandtold 
the  meeting  that  they  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
name  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  during  that 
holy  season,  but  should  have  excluded  them  from 
the  temple  as  acairsed,  on  aocoimt  of  their  al- 
liance with  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  ^Esclunes 
tells  us  that  at  this  he  became  more  angr>'  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  retaliated  upon 
the  Amphisseans  by  denouncing  their  impiety  in 
cultivating  the  plain  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been 
devoted  to  Apollo  for  ever  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  in  making  money  out  of  the  sacred  harbour. 
PcMnling  to  the  plain,  wiilch  lay  spread  out  below 
them,  and  recalling  its  history,  he  declared  that  he 
himsdf  and  the  People  of  Athens  were  ready  to 
defend  the  consecrated  land  "with  hand  and  foot 
and  voice."  and  by  every  possible  means. 

And  so  ihe  continued],  do  you  take  counsel  for 
yourselves.  The  sacrifices  stand  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  you  are  about  to  ask  the  gods  for  their  blessing 
upon  yourselves  and  your  country.  With  what  words, 
with  what  con.sdenoe,  with  what  faces,  with  what 

■  Notes.  Wc  havcMily  Dcrnoslhctics'  word  for  tho  stalcmont 
that  .Csctiion  was  cleclvd  by  the  Adserobly  when  hanlly  nity  one 
WMprcacBt. 
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confidence,  can  you  dare  to  make  your  supplications, 
ii  you  have  left  this  accursed  jwople  unpunished?  In 
plain  and  unarabiguous  words  the  curse  stands  in- 
scribed against  those  who  have  committed  such  mis* 
deeds,  and  those  who  have  condoned  them;  and  in  it 
is  the  prayer  that  those  who  have  not  come  to  the 
help  of  Apollo  and  the  other  gods  of  Delphi  may  not 
sacrifice  aright,  and  that  the  gods  may  not  receive 
their  offerings. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  by  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  vEschines  upon  men  who  (as  Demos- 
thenes says')  were  unused  to  oratory,  that  their 
anger  was  now  turned  against  the  Amphisseans; 
and  the  Council  bade  their  herald  summon  the 
whole  adult  population  of  Delphi  to  meet  the 
Council  and  the  delegates  at  day-break  with  pick- 
axes and  spades,  on  pain  of  falling  undcT  a  curse. 
The  crowd  thus  collected  descended  next  moming 
to  Cirrha,  destroyed  the  harbour,  and  set  fire  to 
some  of  the  houses.  But  the  people  of  Amphissa, 
hearing  what  had  been  done,  came  down  in  force 
from  their  own  town,  attacked  the  Delphians,  and 
did  some  violence  to  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Councillors,  who  with  difficulty 
made  their  way  back  to  Delphi.  Next  moming 
the  president  of  the  Council,  Cotlj-phus  of  Phar- 
salus.  convoked  an  assembly  of  all  the  worshippers 
of  the  god  who  were  present  in  Delphi,    The  con- 

■  No  driiiht  truly:  for  they  were  nuxtly  nrprcncnlativc  of  the 
northern  Omk  tribes,  who  wm  not  ooarly  wo  civiliiiod  ok  the 
.Atlicniass. 
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duct  of  the  Amphisseans  was  censured  in  strong 
terms;  and  il  was  resolved  that  the  Council  should 
hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  ThermopyUe, 
before  their  next  regular  meeting,  and  should  pre- 
pare a  decree  inflicting  proper  punisJiment  upon 
the  Amphisseans  for  their  impiety  in  encroaching 
on  the  sacred  ground,  and  doing  violence  to  the 
Amphictyons. 

When  ,/Eschines  made  his  report  at  Athens,  the 
Assembly  at  first  strongly  commended  his  action, 
though  Demosthenes  declared  that  it  must  lead  to 
an  Amphictyonic  war  against  Athens — a  prophecy 
which  many  supposed  to  have  been  prompted 
merely  by  personal  ill-will  against  j^schine*-'  When 
however  the  decision  came  to  be  taken  whether  the 
Athenian  representatives  should  attend  the  special 
meeting  which  had  been  ordered,  Demosthenes, 
having  first  persuaded  the  Council,  carried  a  reso- 
lution in  the  Assembly  forbidding  them  to  do  so. 
(.lEschines  alleged  that  this  was  only  done  by  a 
snatch-vote  taken  in  his  own  absence.)  The  ex- 
traordinary meeting  took  place  early  in  339,' 
when  Philip  was  far  off  in  Scjthia.  No  repre- 
sentatives of  Athens  or  Thebes  were  present. 
War  was  declared  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
against  the  Amphisseans,  and  CottiTihus  was  ^>- 
pointed  to  command  the  Amphictyonic  troops. 


■The  prophocy  was  fulfilled,  not  indood  ittimcdiatcljr  or 
litCTally  (for  i£Kbiiies  had  in  fact  a\-ertvd  this),  but  in  alt  prac- 
tical effect,  a  few  momthsafMrwaTd*. 

*  Probably  io  Jaouaiy  "t  eariy  in  Fel>nuuy,    See  Note  j. 
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At  this  point  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
our  two  authorities.  ..^schines  states  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  first  campaign,  the  Locrians  were  or- 
dered to  pay  a  fine  by  a  specified  date,  to  banish 
those  who  were  responsible  for  their  impious  acts, 
and  to  recall  those  who  had  opposed  them.  Dem- 
osthcnas,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Cottyphus 
could  only  obtain  troops  from  the  Amphictyonic 
powers,  and  these  (in  the  absence  of  supiwrt  from 
Athens,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Phihp)  were  ineffec- 
tive; some  did  not  even  answer  his  summons,  and 
the  campaign  was  a  failure.  Whether  on  this  ac- 
count, or  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Locrians 
to  pay  the  fine  and  carry  out  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  Amphictyons,  the  question  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  reconsidered  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  May  or  June,  at  which 
Cottyphus  declared  that  unless  the  Amphictyonic 
peoples  would  take  the  field,  and  contribute  suffi- 
cient funds,  and  fine  those  who  would  not  serve, 
the  only  chance  of  success  was  to  appoint  Philip 
their  general.  The  Councillors  (mostly  represen- 
tatives of  tribes  which  were  in  alliance  with  Phihp) 
took  the  easier  course,  and  elected  Phihp.  His 
woimd  had  healed;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
marched  southward. 


Such  was  the  course  of  the  events  which  led  to  ■ 
a  struggle  more  momentous,  iwrhaps,  than  any 
^nce  the  Peraan  wars.     What  was  the  meaning ' 
of  them?    Demosthenes  asserts   that   j^chine^ 
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had  been  bribed  by  Philip  to  attack  the  Amphis- 
seans,  and  so  create  a  situation  in  which  Philip 
could  again  intcr\-ene.  He  denies  that  the  Aniph- 
isseaiis  had  made  any  complaint  against  Athens, 
since  they  could  not  have  done  so  without  giv- 
ing the  Athenians  fonna]  notice,  and  such  notice 
had  never  been  given.  But  an  argument  based 
upon  such  a  technicality  is  inconclusive.  The 
speech  of  the  Locrian  representative  may  not  have 
been  in  order,  and  may  yet  have  provoked  a  reply; 
or  it  may  rather  have  been  a  notice  of  motion  than 
a  formal  motion.  j-Eschincs  cannot  at  least  be 
denied  the  excuse  of  having  acted  under  provoca- 
tion. But  was  his  action  in  itself  justifiable? 
This  too  it  is  difTicuIt  to  deny;  it  seems  extremely 
likely  that  he  reaJIy  prevented  the  declaration  of 
an  Amphictyonic  war  against  Athens;  there  is 
not  the  least  evidence  that  his  action  was  prompted 
by  Philip;  and  he  probably  acted  in  good  faith, 
when  confronted  by  a  critical  situation. 

What  then  was  the  explanation  of  Demosthenes 
action?  ^^schines  asserts  that  Demosthenes  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  and  liad 
not  only  been  bribed  by  them,  when  he  was 
Pylagorus  in  343,  to  say  nothing  of  their  impious 
acts  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  was  actually 
receiving  twenty  mime  a  year  from  them,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  forward  their  inter- 
ests at  Athens  in  every  way.  But  it  is  possible 
to  place  a  more  honourable  construction  upon  his 
action.    The  attack  upon  Athens  in  the  Amphic- 
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tyonic  Council  had  been  made  by  the  Amphisseans 
as  friends  of  the  Thcbans,  whose  feelings  had  been 
hurt  (probably  through  pure  thoughtlessness)  by 
the  restoration  of  an  inscription  which  might  more 
happily  have  been  suflered  lo  remain  obsolete, 
and  the  re\'ival  thereby  of  the  record  of  an  old 
stain  upon  their  history, — their  abandonment  of 
the  Hellenic  cause  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  480,  Demosthenes  saw  that,  if  Athens 
was  to  hold  out  against  Philip,  she  must  not  quarrel 
with  Thebes,  and  therefore  must  not  join  in  action 
against  the  Amphisseans.  He  must  also  have 
known  that  the  Thcbans  were  growing  discon- 
tented with  their  condition  as  allies  of  Philip,  as 
they  came  to  realise  that  they  could  only  occupy 
a  [rfjsition  of  sccondar>'  importance.  Indeed  they 
had  committed  at  least  one  definitely  unfriendly 
act  against  Philip:  for  while  he  was  m  Scythia, 
they  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  which 
he  had  placed  in  Nica»i,  and  had  occupied  the 
place  themselves*;  his  garrisoning  of  their  colony 
at  Echinus  had  probably  offended  them;  and  it 
could  hardly  please  them  that  those  Peloponnesian 
peoples  who  had  once  rdied  upon  them  now  looked 
to  him  as  their  i>rotcetor.  The  feelings  of  the 
Thebans  would  naturally  have  been  made  known 
to  Demosthenes  by  visitOTs  from  that  city,  since 
he  was  Proxenus  or  Consul  of  Thebes  in  Athens. 
Further,  though  it  was  true  that  v^chines  had 
divert^  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Amphic- 
'  Plulochcinj9i.  ap.  Didym..  sehet.  to  Dtm.,  Col.,  xi. 
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tyons  from  Athens  to  the  Amphisseans,  it  was 
also  true,  as  Demosthenes  declared,  that  to  rouse 
the  Amphictyons,  and  particularly  to  rouse  them 
against  the  Amphisseans,  who  Iiad  been  Philip's 
allies,  was  an  action  not  unlikely  to  give  Philip  an 
opening  for  intervention,  and  to  render  it  probable 
that  Athens  would  suffer  as  much  as  ^Xmphissa. 
Demosthenes  was  convinced  that  Philip  was  bound 
to  take  some  action  against  Athens  before  long; 
for  although  after  Phodon  's  retirement  the 
Athenian  admirals  seem  to  have  carried  on  hostili- 
ties against  Philip  with  poor  success,  the  trade  of 
the  Macedonian  ports  suffered  greatly  from  the 
raids  made  by  Athenian  ships,  ■  and  he  was  certain 
to  desire  to  retrieve  his  reputation  after  his  failure 
before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  And  so  it  was 
even  more  necessary  than  before  to  preserve  the 
good-will  of  the  Thebans,  whose  feelings  and  in- 
terests were  now  being  brought  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  into  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Athenians. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  Demosthenes'  refusal 
to  countenance  the  attack  of  the  Amphictyons 
upon  the  Amphisseans,  the  friends  of  Thebes,  was 
wise  and  far-sighted,  and  the  event  fully  ju£ti6ed 
it.  But  public  opinion  at  Athens  was  still  too 
ill-disposed  towards  Thebes  to  allow  Demosthenes 
to  give  to  the  Assembly,  as  the  real  reason  for  his 
policy,  his  desire  to  make  friendship  with  the 


'  Dot.,  it  Cot.,  {{  145,  146. 
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Thebans:   and    hence  he   doubtless    used    other 
arguments. ' 

Some  writers  indeed  have  reproached  Demos- 
thenes for  not  allowing  Athens  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Amphissa,  in  the  belief  that  the  appeal  to 
Philip  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  if 
the  Athenians  had  taken  part  in  the  war  with 
vigour.  But  the  struggle  with  Phihp  was  bound 
to  come  soon;  and  it  was  not  a  time  to  alienate 
the  most  powerful  ally  whom  Demosthenes  hoped 
to  gain,  on  the  chance  of  postponing  the  struggle 
for  a  little.  Others  have  said  that,  by  following 
Demosthenes'  policy,  Athens  lost  her  chance  of 
joining  in  a  great  national  enterprise,  first  in  vin- 
dication of  the  national  god  of  Delphi,  and  then 
in  a  campaign  with  Philip  against  Persia,  crusliing 
Thebes  if  necessary  on  the  way.  But — leaving 
aside  the  question  whether  Philip's  aims  were 
national  and  Hellenic,  or  whether  he  was  not 
primarily  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire — was  a  "national"  enter- 
prise, in  which  Athens  would  probably  have  to 
take  the  second  place,  reconcilable  with  the  Athen- 
ian ideal,  as  Demosthenes  interpreted  it,  and  as 
it  was  probably  viewed  by  his  fellow-countrymen? 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  any  alliance  between 
an  absolute  monarch  and  the  democracy  of  Athens 
would  be  secure?    And  how  were  the  People  to  be 

■iCflchincA  probftbly  shared  the  popukr  Animosity  a£«nst 
Thebes,  much  as  he  aitcrmads  lamvoUd  btt  overtliron  by 
Aleuuidcr. 
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led  to  make  an  alliance  which  could  only  appear 
to  them  a  surrender  of  the  brilliant  prospect  of 
success  opened  up  by  the  history  o£  the  last  year? 
It  Keems  then  that  Demosthenes  took  the  one 
path  which  was  consistent  both  with  prudence 
and  with  the  national  honour,  as  the  Athenians 
generally  conceived  it. 

To  the  question  whether  the  oripnal  complaint 
of  the  Amphisseans  against  Athens  had  been 
prompted  by  Philip,  in  the  hope  of  stirring  up  an 
Amphictywiic  war  against  Athens,  no  answer  can 
be  given.  (If  it  was  so,  -^schines  accidentally 
traversed  Phihp's  purpose.)  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  it  was  so,  for  Philip  must  have  known, 
as  well  as  Demosthenes,  that  a  final  struggle  with 
Athens  had  to  come,  end  that  owing  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens  by  Demosthe- 
nes, the  issue  could  not  be  decided  by  treachery 
or  by  diplomacy,  but  only  by  arms,  and  an  Amphic- 
tyonic  war  would  be  a  highly  convenient  method 
of  action.  There  is  however  no  evidence  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  question.  That  Cotty- 
phus  was  acting  deliberately  in  Philip's  interest  is 
stated  by  Demosthenes  and  others, '  and  is  the  more 
likely,  perhaps,  because  his  native  town,  Pharsalus, 
had  greatly  benefited  by  Philip's  favours. 

Philip,  with  an  army  composed  of  Macedonian 
and  Thessalian  troops,  marched  southward,  without 
delay,  taking,  probably,  the  direct  road  from 
Lamia  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  avoiding  Ther- 

■£.j..  Schol.on  J*Ciw.,  fisi. 
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mopylas.  He  first  occuiMed  Cytiniiun,  which 
conunanded  the  road  over  the  mountains  (by  the 
Pass  of  Gravta]  to  Amphissa,  the  nominal  goal 
of  his  march;  but  instead  of  proceeding  directly 
to  Amphissa,  he  diverged  into  the  high-road  which 
led  into  the  Phocian  plain,  and  thence  to  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  (early  in  September,  339)  seized 
Elateia,  which  commanded  the  road  at  a  point 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Bceotian  frontier. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  also  secured  the  less 
important  routes  over  the  mountains  from  Therm- 
opylfc  into  the  plain,  which  they  enter  near  the 
modem  villages  of  Demitsa  and  Turkochori. 
With  regard  to  the  force  in  Nicsa  at  this  moment 
there  is  some  doubt:  probably  it  was  slill  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thebans,  who  had  seized  it  in  the 
preWous  year,  but  soon  after  his  occupation  of 
Elateia  Philip  requested  them  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  Locrians  in  whose  district  it  stood ' ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  he  had  previously  been  making 
friends  with  this  branch  of  the  Locrian  stock,  on 
finding  that  the  Thebans  were  becoming  disaffected 
towards  him.*  However  that  may  be,  by  forti- 
fying Elateia  he  placed  himself  in  a  very  strong 
position :  the  main  roads  in  his  rear  were  absolutely 
secure,  and  the  positionalso  had  other  advantages. 

■  Didym.,  sckol..  Col.  xi. 

•  Sa Gkii£Hrsuc»  (BuU.  Corr.  IttU.,  1909,  pp.  516  if.).  But  tho 
■tvldmcc  which  Glotx  nflcre  ui  nupport  of  hi*  conjecture  thai 
Philip  bad  alao  been  Mjicrinx  into  rrwodahip  with  Ihc  Phocians 
ttni)  that  he  occupied  Elateia  as  the  friend  of  the  Pliociacft,  in 
whoM  lorrjlory  it  layi  isEar  fRxn  conclusive. 
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It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  occupation  oi 
Elatda  was  primarily  intended  by  himself  as  a 
menace  to  Thebes,  and  a  warning  to  her  to  renew 
her  rapidly  vanishing  friendship  towards  himself; 
and  it  was  convenient  to  convey  this  without  ac- 
tually entering  Bceotian  territory,  for  that  would 
have  thrown  Thebes  into  the  arms  cS  Athens.  It 
seems  equally  certain  that  Philip  intended  now 
to  make  an  end,  once  for  all,  of  the  opposition  to 
himself  in  Greece.  But,  as  usual,  he  wished  to 
have  some  plausible  ground  for  his  action.  The 
pretext  for  his  presence  in  Greece  was  the  commis- 
sion given  him  by  the  Amphictyons  to  destroy 
Amphissa;  but  had  he  executed  this  commission 
at  once,  the  pretext  would  have  disappeared;  his 
ostensible  purpose  would  have  been  fuIBlled,  and 
he  would  have  had  no  specious  excuse  for  remain- 
ing in  Greece.  Besides  this,  the  Phocian  plain 
doubtless  offered  his  army  a  better  supply  of  food 
than  the  mountains  between  Cytinium  and  Am- 
phissa could  have  afforded.  For  all  these  reasons, 
he  occupied  Elateia. 

The  Athenians  were  at  first  paralysed  by  the 
news;  for  not  having  realised  (as  Demosthenes 
had)  the  growing  estrangement  between  Philip 
and  the  Thebans,  they  assumed  that  he  had  come 
to  join  forces  with  the  Thebans,  and  to  march 
with  them  upon  Attica.  A  very  famous  passage 
of  the  Speech  on  the  Crown'  describes  the  effect 
of  the  news. 

•  DtCcT.,  H  l«9B. 
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It  was  eveninu,  and  one  had  come  to  the  Prj-tanes' 
with  the  news  that  Elatcia  had  been  taken.  Upon 
this  they  rose  up  from  supper  without  delay:  some  of 
them  drove  the  occupants  out  of  the  booths  in  the 
iriarket-place  and  set  fire  to  the  wicJterwork, '  otliers 
sent  for  the  generals  and  summoned  the  trumpeter, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  cominotion.  On  the  morrow, 
at  break  of  day,  the  Prytanes  summoned  the  Council 
to  the  Council  Chamber,  while  you  made  your  way  to 
the  Assembly,  and  before  the  Council  had  traasactcd 
its  business  and  passed  its  draft-resolution,  the  whole 
People  was  seated  on  the  hillside.'  And  now.when 
the  Council  had  arrived,  and  the  Prytanes  had  re- 
ported the  intelligence  which  they  had  received,  and 
had  brought  forward  the  messenjiier,  and  he  had  made 
his  statement,  the  herald  proceeded  to  ask.  "Who 
wishes  to  speak?"  But  no  one  came  forward;  and 
though  the  herald  repeated  the  question  many  times, 
still  no  one  rose,  though  all  the  generals  were  present, 
and  all  the  orators,  and  the  voice  of  their  country  was 
calling  for  some  one  to  speak  for  her  deliverance. 
For  the  voice  of  the  herald,  uttered  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  is  rightly  to  be  regarded  as  the  common 
voice  of  our  country.  And  yet.  if  it  was  for  those  to 
come  forward  who  wished  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
city,  all  of  you  and  all  the  other  Athenians  would  have 
risen,  and  proceeded  to  the  platform;  for  I  am  certain 
that  you  all  wished  for  her  deliverance.  If  it  was  for 
the  wealthiest,  the  Three  Hundred  would  have  risen, 
and  if  it  was  for  tho.se  who  had  both  these  qualifica- 

'  The  acting  oommittM  of  the  Conneil. 

■  Prohnbl)'  a  tMnfirc  wax  a  method  of  suBunoos  to  &n  extra- 
ordinary mwtine  i>(  the  AMombly.  »  /  -    og  th«  Pnyx. 
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tions — loyally  to  the  city  and  wealth — then  those 
would  have  risen  who  subsequently  made  those  large 
donations:  for  it  was  loyalty  am!  w«ilth  that  led  thcni 
so  to  do.  But  that  crisis  and  that  day  called,  it  seems, 
not  merely  for  a  man  of  loyalty  and  wealth,  but  (or 
one  who  had  also  followed  the  course  of  events  closely 
from  the  first,  and  had  come  to  a  inic  conclusion  as  to 
motive  and  the  aim  with  which  Philip  was  actinj; 
;  he  was.  The  man  who  was  needed  was  found  that 
"^ay  in  me. 

Demosthenes  then  describes  how  he  dispelled  the 
belief  that  Philip  had  a  satisfactory  understanding 
with  the  Thebans,  and  that  it  was  therefore  too 
late  to  prevent  him  from  marching,  with  them, 
into  Attica.  Had  this  been  so,  they  would  have 
heard  of  his  being,  not  at  Elateia,  but  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Attica.  It  was  because  the  attitude  of  the 
Thebans  was  still  uncertain  that  he  had  occupied 
Elateia,  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  his  friends  in 
Thebes,  and  intimidating  his  opponents,  and  so 
compelling  them  to  join  him,  whether  they  would  or 
no.  This,  Demosthenes  declared,  there  was  still 
time  to  prevent,  if  the  Athenians  would  forget  tlieir 
grudges  against  the  Thebans,  and  offer  them  an  al- 
liance on  generous  tcnns.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  show  that  they  were  in  camest,  by  inunedi- 
ately  arming  all  the  citizen- troops  and  cavalry,  and 
ordering  them  to  march  to  Eleusis  (the  first  halting 
place  on  the  most  convenient  road  to  Bocotia); 
and  they  must  give  the  envoys  to  be  sent  to 
ThdKS,  with  the  generals,  full  power  to  decide  the 
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steps  to  be  taken  next.  His  eloquence  carried  the 
Assembly  with  it :  the  levy  of  troops  was  ordered, 
and  he  himself,  with  oUiers,  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Thebes.  "This,"  he  says,  "was 
the  first  step  towards  our  new  relations  with 
Thebes:  the  danger  had  seemed  likely  to  descend 
upon  the  city  like  a  torrent  in  winter" ' ;  but  "  this 
decree  caused  the  peril  that  encompassed  the  city 
to  pass  away  like  a  cloud." ' 

On  his  arrival  at  Thebes,  Demosthenes  found 
envoys  from  Philip  and  the  Thessalians  already 
there.*  Pliilip  was  represented  by  Amyntas  and 
Clearchus,  his  allies  by  Thrasydaeus  and  Daochus.  * 
Though  the  Thcbans  had  been  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Amphisseans,  against  whom  he  was 
ostensibly  marching,  Philip  was  prepared  to  treat 
them  as  neutrals,  if  they  would  either  join  him 
in  niarcliing  into  Attica,  or  would  even  allow  him 
and  his  army  an  unopposed  passage  through 
Boeotia.  The  Theban  Assembly  first  heard  the 
envoys  of  Philip  and  his  allies,  who  recalled  all 
the  deeds  which  the  Athenians  had  ever  dona 
against  Thebes,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  the 
enrichment  of  the  Thcbans  with  Attic  plunder, 
or,  if  they  reiused  Philip's  overtures,  of  the  plun- 
der of  Boeotia  itself  by  his  forces,  *    Demosthenes 


•XIc  Cor..  1 153.  '/Mif.,  |t«S.  i/Mrf.,  {311. 

*  Diodonis  »t«Urs  lliat  Python  •»,■»*  one  o(  Philip's  eavojrs.  bat 
tile  quotation  which  he  K>ves  from  ^  Car.,  1 13&,  refers  Ui  another 
oocMJon.  )Dom.,^Ci>r.,  Miij.au- 
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does  not  record  his  own  reply  in  full :  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  urged  that  if  the  Thcbans 
joined  Philip,  the  only  result  would  be  that  Philip 
would  be  enabled  to  subdue  Athens  and  Thebes 
sci)aratcly,  whereas  the  two  cities,  if  united,  might 
hope  to  defeat  his  arms  entirely;  he  doubtless 
appealed  with  his  matchless  eloquence  to  the  sense 
of  Hellenic  patriotism,  and  the  terms  which  he 
offered  were  extraordinarily  generous,  in  view  of 
the  previous  relations  between  the  two  States. 
Thebes  was  to  be  recc^nised  as  mistress  of  Boeotia, 
and  the  Athenians  undertook  to  assist  her  against 
any  city  that  refused  obedience  to  her;  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  at  sea  was  to  be  shared;  the 
Thebans  were  to  command  on  land,  and  the 
Athenians  were  to  pay  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  campaign. 

At  a  later  day  ^schines  bitterly  attacked 
Demosthenes  for  offering  terms  so  favourable  to 
Thebes,  and  (as  he  declared)  so  humiliating  to 
Athens.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Thcspia:  and  Plata's,  the  independence 
of  which  she  had  always  championed,  was  to 
abandon  a  very  noble  clement  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  Athens;  and  it  must  also  have  touched 
her  pride  to  give  up  Oropus.  But  as  rcKards  the 
division  of  the  expenditure,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  consequence  of  her  situation,  Thebes 
would  have  to  defray  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  troops  quartered  in  her  territory ; 
and,  in  the  position  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
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placed,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  quarrel , 
over  the  precise  apportionment  of  responsibility 
and  privilege  between  the  two  parties  in  the  alli- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  that  Demosthenes  acted 
boldly,  for  a  member  of  a  democracy,  in  offering 
such  terms  on  his  own  authority;  but  the  stake 
was  worth  the  cost  to  Athens  and  the  risk  to 
himself.  There  is  no  more  characteristic  passage 
in  his  speeches  than  his  defence  against  ^schines' 
strictures  upon  this  agreement  with  Thebes.'  • 


If  you  refer,  vEschincs  |hc  says],  to  what  was  fair 
as  between  ourselves  and  the  Thebans  or  the  Byzan- 
tioes  or  the  Eubceans — if  at  this  time  you  talk  to  us 
of  equal  shares — you  must  be  i^orant,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  fact  that  in  former  days  also,  out  of  those 
ships  of  war.  three  hundred  in  all,  which  fought  for  the 
Hellenes.  Athens  provided  two  hundred,  and  did  not 
think  herself  unfairly  used,  or  let  herself  be  seen 
arraigning  those  who  hctd  counst-lled  her  action,  or 
taking  offence  at  the  arrangement.  It  would  have 
been  shamefid.  No!  men  saw  her  rendering  thanks  to 
Heaven,  because  when  a  common  peril  he.iet  ihe 
llellcnt^s,  she  had  provided  double  as  much  as  all  the 
rest  to  secure  the  deliverance  of  all.  Moreover,  it  is 
but  a  hollow  benefit  that  you  are  oonfening  upon  your 
countrymen  by  your  dishonest  charges  against  me. 
Why  do  you  tell  them  now.  what  course  they  ought 
to  have  taken?  Why  did  you  not  propose  such  a 
course  at  the  time  (for  you  were  in  Athens  and  were 
prewnt)  if  it  was  possible  in  the  midst  of  those  critical 
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,  times,  when  we  had  to  accept,  not  what  wc  chose,  but 
what  drcumslaaces  allowed? 

What,  he  asks,  would  his  opponents  have  said, 
if  he  had  haggled  over  the  terniii,  and  the  Thcbans 
had  joined  Philip? 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  in  pursuance  of 
Demosthenes'  proposals,  now  sent  urgent  em- 
bassies to  Uie  other  Greek  States  in  the  hope  of 

■  winning  their  support,  while  Philip  himself,  fully 
realising  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  wrote  to  his  own 
allies  in  the  Peloponnese  (who  had  for  the  most 
part  been  hitherto  on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes), 
representing  himself  simply  as  the  champion  of  the 
Amphictyons  against  Amphissa,  and  (if  Demos- 
thenes' account  is  to  be  trusted)  dissimulating  his 
further  intentions.'  The  Arcadians,  in  spite  of 
their  alliance  with  Philip,  determined  to  remain 
neutral.  The  Mcssenians  and  the  people  of  EHs 
followed  their  example.  The  Spartans,  though 
hostile  to  Phihp,  adhered  to  the  policy  which  they 
had  followed  for  some  years,  of  eschewing  all 
entanglement  in  foreign  affairs.  Those  who  sup- 
ported the  Athenian  and  Theban  cause  were  the 
Eubccans,  Achicans,  Megareans.  and  Acamanians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  and  Leucas. 

.  Those  politicians  in  Athens  who  were  opposed  to 
war  attempted  to  find  support  in  the  evil  omens 
which  were  reiwrtcd  shortly  after  Demosthenes' 
decree  had  been  carried  and  acted  upon.     The 
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Delphic  oracle  prophesied  calamity,  and  old  orac- 
ular sayings  were  quoted  to  the  same  effect.' 
At  Thebes,  statues  were  said  to  have  dripped  with 
blood.'  Worse  still,  on  September  2lst,  when  the 
candidates  for  initiation  in  to  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries went  down  to  the  sea  to  purify  themselves, 
some  of  them  were  killed  by  a  shark.  *  But  when 
it  was  proposed  to  consult  the  oracle  once  more, 
Demosthenes  declared  that  the  priestess  of  Delphi 
had  "  philippizcd."  as  she  had  "  medized,"  or  taken 
the  Persian  side,  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  he 
reminded  both  Athenians  and  Thebans  how  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  each  city,  Pericles  and 
Epameinondas,  had  scorned  such  pretexts  for 
cowardice  as  were  now  put  forward.  *  Nor  would 
he  permit  the  march  of  the  troops  from  Athens  to 
be  delayed  by  unfavourable  omens  at  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  their  belialf ;  and  for  the  time,  both  in 
Athens  and  in  Thebes,  his  word  was  law. 

The  measures  which  Demosthenes  proposed 
could  not  be  carried  through  without  funds.  To 
provide  these,  Demosthenes  urged  once  more, 
and  this  time  with  success,  that  the  surplus  re- 
venues which  had  been  spent  on  festivals  should  be 
applied  to  military  purposes.*  He  also  carried  a 
resolution  suspending  for  the  time  the  work  of 
repairing  the  docks  and  the  arsenal,  and  so  set 


■  PluC,  Dem.,  six.,  xxi.  ■  Schitl.,  Apall.,  Art-,  iv.,  1384. 

'  JRieVi.,  in  CUs.,  ( 130. and  itcliul. 

'Mex^.-.t.e.-.  PluL,  Dim.,  xx, 

*  Philochoruii,  ap.  Dioti.  Hal.,  ad  Amm.,  I,  xi.    See  Note  4. 
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free  a  considerable  sum.  It  is  in  this  same  year 
that  wc  hear  first  of  the  "treasurer  of  the  mihlary 
fund,"  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  office  was 
now  constituted  for  the  first  time.  The  ofSoc  was 
held  by  Callias,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus;  and  Ly- 
curgus  himself,  an  able  and  courageous  financier, 
and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Demosthenes,  became 
a  member  of  the  Theoric  Commission  in  338,  and 
for  the  next  twelve  years,  cither  in  \'irtue  of  his 
own  official  position,  or  through  his  friends  in  ofBce, 
controlled  the  financial  administration  of  Athens. ' 
At  the  earliest  possible  moment '  the  Athenian 
forces  joined  those  of  Thebes,  and  received,  on 
their  arrival  at  that  city,  a  warm  and  friendly 
welcome.*  Freely  received  into  the  houses  of  the 
Thebans,  they  in  no  way  abused  their  privileges, 
and  the  official  friendship  between  the  two  States 
was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the  personal  good 
feelings  thus  generated.  The  alUed  forces  now 
fortified  the  passes*  through  which  Philip's  route 
into  Boeotia  would  necessarily  lie.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  Pass  of  Parapotamii, 
through  wliich  the  Cephissus  flowed  from  the 
Phocian  into  the  Boeotian  plain;  the  minor  passes 
which  crossed  the  same  range  (such  as  that  leading 

■  Sec  Now  5. 

■  If  aay  reliance  U  to  be  placed  on  JEaeb.,  in  Ctti.,  E140,  the 
troops  did  not  won  vait  (or  th«  fonnal  rati^cation  of  the  aJliiuicc 
b]r  vote  of  the  Asnembly.  *  Dera.,  (ff  Cor.,  H^'S'^i^- 

<I  foUov  closely  the  account  of  the  campniKn  given  by  Kro- 
nuyer.  Anlike  SchlachlfHdeT  in  GrUcktnland,  vol.  I.,  which  has 
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to  Daulis,  and  another  at  the  eastern  end  of  Mt. 
Hedyteium)  were  doubtless  also  ocaipied.'  At 
the  same  time,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Amphissa,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries 
under  Chares  was  sent  to  guard  the  approach  to 
that  town  from  Cytinium  (which  Philip's  troops 
had  occupied)  by  the  Pass  of  Gravia;  and  the  chief 
conunand  at  this  station  seems  to  have  been  held 
by  the  Theban  Proxenus.' 

In  the  earliest  engagements,  which  Demosthenes 
describes  as  "the  winter  battle,"  and  "the  battle 
by  the  river,"  the  allies  were  successftd.  (It 
seems  likely  that  these  engagements  resulted  from 
attempts  en  the  part  of  Philip  to  force  a  way 
through  the  Pass  of  Parapotamii.)  The  allies  also 
fortified  Anibrysus,  and  perhaps  other  Phodan 
towns,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip  dur- 
ing the  Sacred  War.*  Their  spirits  rose;  mutual 
congratulations  passed  between  Athens  and 
Thebes;  sacrifices  and  processions  were  held  at 
Athens  in  gratitude  to  the  gods,  and  the  city, 
Demosthenes  tells  us,  •  was  "  full  of  pride  and  joy 
and  thanksgiving."  Demosthenes  himself,  upon 
the  motion  of  Demomeles,  supported  by  Hyper- 
eidcs,  was  awarded  a  golden  crown,  which  was 
publicly  conferred  on  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival 
in  March,  338,  and  though  Demomeles  was  pro- 
secuted for  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  decree  by 

'See  map. 

*  Much.,  in  Ctti.,  f  146;  Ddnarch.,  mi  Dtm.,  1 74. 
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Diondas,  he  was  acquitted,  and  the  prosecutor 
failed  to  obtain  even  one  fifth  of  the  votes  of  the 
jury — the  proportion  necessary  to  save  him  from 
a  heavy  fine.  Philip  appears  to  have  thought 
it  \KSt  to  wait  for  reinforcements,'  before  taking 
further  active  measures. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that,  in  spite  of  these 
early  successes  won  by  the  aliies,  the  purely  defen- 
sive tactics  adopted  by  them,  and  the  divisitm  of 
their  forces,  in  consequence  of  the  despatch  of 
one  quarter  of  the  army  to  guard  Amphissa — ■ 
nearly  twenty  miles  away  from  the  main  body  at 
Parapotamii — were  serious  strategical  errors.  The 
latter  step  was  strongly  opposed  by  vEschines  at 
the  time,  when  it  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly 
by  Demosthenes,  and  he  made  it  a  point  in  his 
attack  upon  Demosthenes  at  a  later  date.'  As 
regards  the  defensive  attitude  of  the  allies,  they 
should  have  seen,  it  is  urged,  that  they  would  be 
no  better  off,  even  if  they  remained  in  occupation 
of  the  passes  for  an  indefinite  time:  Philip  would 
still  be  undefeated  and  a  menace  to  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  their  troops  woiild  be  growing  im- 
patient at  the  prolonged  hardsJiips  of  camp-life. 
In  reply  it  has  been  pointc-d  out^  that  the  line  of 
defence  chosen — the  series  of  passes  from  Mount 
Parnassus  to  Lake  Copais — was  a  very  ffood  one, 
completely  protecting  Boeotia  and  therefore  Attica 


'  Diod..XVt,Ixxxv. 
>  By  Kronuyer,  op.  cU. 
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also;  that  it  would  have  been  diificult  or  impossible 
for  Philip  to  circumvent  the  defenders  at  either 
end  of  the  line;  and  that  by  the  occupation  of  these 
passes,  as  \vell  as  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Pass 
of  Gravia,  Philip  was  cut  off  (as  he  could  have  been 
cut  off  by  no  other  method)  from  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  his  Pcloponnesian  allies;  while 
the  Pass  of  Gravia  was  itself  easy  to  defend  from 
the  south,  as  modem  no  less  than  ancient  experience 
has  shown,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Besides  this  it  was  highly  probable  that  Philip 
would  not  be  able  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time 
at  ElateJa,  but  would  be  forced  to  return  by  the 
unsettled  state  both  of  his  own  frontiers  and  of 
his  recently  acquired  dominions  in  Thraoe.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Philip  attacked  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  passes,  the  allies  could  stilt  fall  back 
on  the  plain  of  Chasroneia,  and  choose  their  ground 
for  battle. 

The  fact  that  in  the  end  Philip  defeated  the 
allies  was  due  less  to  defects  in  their  general  plan 
of  campaign  than  to  his  astuteness  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  mixed 
force  of  citizens  from  two  large  and  several  small 
States,  combined  with  bodies  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
was  not  likely  to  be  completely  under  the  eontrcd 
of  a  single  authority,  exercising  equal  caution 
and  foreiiight  at  all  points.  Taking  advantage, 
no  doubt,  of  a  favourable  moment,  and  having 
(we  may  surmise)  prepared  the  way  by  spreading 
rumours  of  his  feigned  intentions,  he  arranged  that 
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a  letter  addressed  to  his  general,  Antipater,  should 
fall  into  llie  hands  of  Proxenus  and  Chares,  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  forces  stationed  near 
Amphissa,  stating  that  he  was  compelled  suddenly 
to  return,  in  order  to  quell  a  revolt  in  Thrace.' 
To  give  colour  to  this  statement,  he  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Cytinium.  Thereupon  the  mercenary 
force  guarding  Amphissa  naturally  became  slack, 
and  neglected  to  keep  guard.  Suddenly,  by  a 
forced  march.  Philip,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
swept  through  the  Pass  of  Gravia  by  night,  an- 
nihilated the  defending  force,  descended  upon 
Amphissa,  and  took  it.  The  town  was  aftern-ards 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. ' 
He  then,  by  a  vigorous  move,  pushed  on  to  Nau- 
pactus — at  least  two  days'  march — and  took  it, 
giving  it,  as  he  had  promised,*  to  his  allies  the 
^tolians,  and  returning  to  Amphissa  before  his 
enemies  could  take  any  steps  against  him.*  He 
had  thus  opened  for  himself  a  way  to  the  Corinth- 
ian gulf,*  and  further,  by  occupying  Amphissa 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  he  had  gained  com- 
mand of  the  passes  leading  through  the  outlying 
ranges  of  Mt.  Parnassus  and  Mt.  Korphis  into 
the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  south  of  Chiero- 
ncia.  His  troops  could  now,  if  he  desired,  come 
round  by  these  passes  and  harass  the  allied  army 


>  PoljnenuK,  IV,  ii.,  $.  ■  Stnbo,  is.,  p.  4x7. 
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■  This  is  true,  whether  Naupactus  was  taken  on  this  oocasion 
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at  Parapotatnii  from  the  rear.  Of  this  possibility 
he  at  once  took  advanlage,  sending  flying  corps 
which  plundered  the  western  plains  of  BoMitia. 
He  himself  returned  to  Elatcia. 

It  was  perhaps  just  after  this  that  Philip  once 
more  attempted  to  achieve  his  ends  by  diplomacy, 
instead  of  by  further  fighting.  He  sent  envoys 
both  to  Athens  and  Thebes.  At  Athens,  though 
Phocion  warned  his  countrymen  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  of  defeat,  and  to  make  terms 
with  Philip,  Demosthenes  {so  jEschines  asserts) 
threatened  to  drag  any  one  to  prison  by  the  hair 
who  mentioned  peace;  and  when  the  Boeotarchs 
at  Thebes  showed  an  inclination  to  listen  to  Philip, 
he  denounced  them  in  the  Athenian  Assembly  as 
traitors,  and  proposed  to  send  a  herald  to  Thebes 
to  ask  for  a  free  passage  for  the  Athenian  forces 
marching  against  Philip,  with  the  result  that  the' 
Thebans  were  shamed  into  abandoning  all  thought 
of  peace.  He  urged  upon  the  Athenians  the  im-  f 
portance  of  fighting  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  the  city,  and  his  influence  both  in 
Athens  and  Thebes  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  struggle. ' 

The  generals  at  Parapotamii,  finding  their 
communications  with  Thebes  and  Athens  threat- 
ened by  Philip's  light  troops,  now  withdrew  from 
the  passes  into  the  plain  of  Cha;roneia,  where  they 
could  check  the  plundering  forays,  and  choose 
an  ad\-antageous  position  for  the  dedstve  battle. 

•  See  Note  S. 
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Upon  this  Philip  recalled  his  light  troops  and  re- 
united them  with  his  main  army,  and  so  with  all 
his  forces  marched  through  the  Pass  of  Parapo- 
timii  into  the  plain,  and  confronted  the  allies. 

The  decisive  battle  took  plate  on  the  7th  of 
Metageitnion  (probably  the  2nd  of  August,  in  our 
rcckoning')i  338.  The  allies'  line  stretched  across 
the  plain  of  Ch»roneia,  the  left  wing  resting  against 
the  rocky  hill  of  Petrachos,  on  which  the  town  was 
built,  the  right  touching  the  Cephissus,  where 
it  runs  close  beneath  the  steep  western  end  of 
the  mountain  spur  called  Aronlium.  The  total 
length  of  their  front  was  perhaps  a  little  over  a 
mile.  The  allied  army  contained  between  thirty 
thousand  and  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
Thebes  supplied  twelve  thousand  infantry  (in- 
cluding the  "Sacred  Band,"  with  whom  it  was  a 
pCMnt  of  honour  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the 
death)  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  Athens  about 
•  ten  thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavaliy, 
and  the  smaller  states  jierhaps  nine  thousand 
infantry ;  the  mercenaries  employed  numbered 
about  five  thousand,  and  the  cavalry  were  made 
up  by  various  contingents  to  two  thousand  tn  all.* 
Behind  the  left  wing  lay  the  entrance  of  passes 
leading  to  I^cbadeia  and  Coroneia,  by  which,  in 
case  of  need,  it  would  be  possible  to  retire  without 

■  Soo  Kroowref.  *P.  til.,  p>  185.  The  alternative  date  b 
September  iiX. 

•  This  is  ICniinay«r*s  computatioa,  btatd  upon  calculations  m 
protMbto  as  oar  infomnLion  allows. 
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being  harassed  by  cavalry  in  pursuit.  This  wing 
was  constituted  by  thu  Athenian  army,  com- 
manded by  Stratocles,  Lysicles,  and  Chares; 
Demosthenes  himself  served  among  the  infantry, 
the  words  "  Good  Luck  "' inscribed  upon  his  shield. 
In  the  centre  were  the  mercenaries  and  the  con- 
tingents of  the  small  States.  The  right  wing  wa« 
the  post  of  greatest  danger  and  i-esponsibiIity. 
If  the  enemy  could  force  their  way  through  the 
defenders'  line  here,  there  was  no  means  of  out- 
flanking them,'  the  plain  would  be  open  to  the 
victors,  and  they  would  b6  able  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  to  Coroneia.  In  this  position  the  Thebans 
were  stationed  under  Thcagencs.  The  Mace- 
donian army  numbered  about  thirty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  two  thousand  cavalr>- — a  rather  smaller 
force  than  that  of  their  opponents,  but  for  the 
most  part  drilled  to  act  in  unison,  and  all  under 
the  command  of  one  master-mind. 

At  the  Theban  end  of  the  line  the  battle  was  at 
first  hotly  contested;  but  the  young  Alexander, 
whom  Philip  had  placed  in  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian left,  through  his  personal  bravery  and  the 
encouragement  given  by  it  to  his  men,  at  last 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  through  the  Theban 
ranks.  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  Mace- 
donian right,  withdrew  step  by  step  before   the 

•  Th«y  miKht  posubly,  though  not  «*^i  have  bettO  outflank«d , 
after  forcing  tbuir  witjr  through,  from  the  side  of  OiaaoamK  on  the 
other  wing. 
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impetuous  onset  of  the  Athenians,  who  felt  con- 
fident of  victory.  Stratocles  even  bade  his  men 
pursue  the  enemy  to  Macedonia  itself.*  "The 
Athenians  do  not  know  how  to  win  a  victory,*' 
Philip  is  said  to  have  remarked,  as  he  observed 
the  violence  of  their  attack,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  them  yet  farther  from  the  favourable  posi- 
tion, on  somewhat  higher  ground  than  his  own, 
which  they  had  at  first  occupied.  At  length, 
when  he  had  retired  about  half  a  mile,  and  thft 
Athenians,  already  tired,'  had  behind  them,  not 
the  entrance  to  the  passes,  but  only  the  steep 
rocky  hill  of  Pctrachos,  which  made  retreat  im- 
possible for  them,  Philip  suddenly  halted  and 
bade  his  men  return  the  Athenian  attack.*  His 
plan  was  entirely  successful;  the  Athenian  line 
was  broken;  and  Alexander,  having  forced  his 
way  through  on  the  other  wing,  now  threatened 
the  allies  in  the  rear.  The  position  was  hopeless. 
Some  who  were  nearer  the  centre  were  able  to 
escape  and  make  for  the  passes,  but  those  on  the 
extreme  left  wing,  caught  between  the  enemy  and 
the  rocks,  could  only  surrender  or  perish.'  A 
thousand  Athenian  citizens  were  killed  and  two 


'  Polyicttus,  IV,  ii.,  a.     •  Polyrai.,  IV,  ii.,  ;;  Frontin.,  II,  i.,  9. 

>  .Some  ancient  wrilors  (f.  i-,  DJod.,  XVI,  Uxxv.)  axcribm 
Philip'ii  toddcn  change  of  t«ctici  to  jealousy  u(  Alexander,  but  it 
tan  KAKtHj  be  doubted  thst  milituy  considcr&tions  were  rcatly 
tba  detorminbg  motive. 

*  None  of  our  Authorities  Mjr  an^hinc  about  the  action  of 
cav&lry  in  the  b&ttle;  Imt  probably  I^iilip  completed  hU  work  by 
bringing  his  cavnlry  round  upon  the  AthcDka  wing. 
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thousand  taken  prisoners.  Alt  who  could  fled 
in  headlong  rout,  and  among  them  Demosthenes. 
On  the  other  wing,  the  Sacred  Band  had  been  cut* 
to  pieces  where  they  stood,  and  the  general  loss 
in  the  Theban  ranks  was  \'ery  heavy.  No  serious 
pursuit  was  attempted;  probably  Philip's  men 
were  too  much  exhausted;  and  the  fugitives  col-  ( 
lected  at  Lebadeia. 

Demosthenes  was  perfectly  justified  in  hinting*  ' 
that  bad  generalship  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat,  , 
There  was  no  one  commander,  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  allies  as  a  whole.  Phocion,  the 
greatest  Athenian  general  then  living,  had  perhaps 
been  away  with  the  fleet  in  the  ^gcan  when  the 
commanders  were  being  elected,'  or  else  was  not 
appointed  owing  to  his  knovs-n  disapproval  of  the 
campaign ;  and  the  Greek  commanders  were 
entirely  outgeneralled  by  Philip,  who  had  already 
proved  in  previous  contests  the  effectiveness  of  a 
feigned  retreat,  and  of  tiring  out  the  enemy  before 
attacking  them.  Lysicles,  who,  like  Chares,  was 
among  the  fugitives,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
a  jury  at  Athens;  Lycurgus,  who  prosecuted, 
demanded  of  him  how,  after  a  defeat  which 
entailed  the  death  and  capture  of  so  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens  and  the  enslavement  of  all  Greece, 
he  could  dare  to  walk  the  streets  of  Athens  in 
open  day,  being,  as  he  was,  a  living  reminder  to 
his  country  of  her  shame  and  reproach.* 


•/Jf  C<.r..Hi94.»45- 
•  Diwl..  XVI,  IxxxvUL 


•  Pint.,  Phoc,  m. 
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Of  Stratcx^es  we  hear  no  more, 
did  not  ivtum  to  Athens. 

•  Thus  the  cause  of  Hellenic  liberty,  for  which 
Demosthenes  had  striven  for  so  many  years,  was 
finally  lost.  A  few  brief  struggles  had  yet  to  be 
made,  but  the  battle  of  Chferoneia  was  in  effect 

I  a  thoroughly  decisive  blow.  "With  the  bodies 
of  those  who  fell  here  was  buried  the  freedtwn 
of  the  Hellenes."  ■  Qose  to  the  battle-field,  where 
the  Thcban  dead  were  buried,  a  marble  Hon  was 
erected  in  memory  of  those  who  had  died  for 
frecdcan.  This  monument  has  in  recent  times 
been  restored  from  the  niin  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  re-erected  on  or  near  the  spot  on  which  it 
originally  stood. 

Eight  years  afterwards  in  the  Speech  on  the 
Crown,'  Pemost^'rn  -  v  "    '  -■■'■r.  to  defend 

tllP  poHr-y  v.-)5idl  l-.,.'j  i'    ;   ■  i  ■  ■  liL-  a  failtlTC 

yl'-'  hir.i  -  'ii'l  lift  [111  .ir.Mir.i  nt  -.ininwl  which 
could  fasten  the  defeat  of  Chaeroneia  upon  his 
rival.  The  defence  which  Demosthenes  made  was, 
in  effect,  that  since  the  policy  was  the  only  right 
and  worthy  one  for  Athens  and  since  al!  that 
an  orator  or  a  statesman  could  do  to  make  it 
successful  had  been  done,  he  was  not  to  blame  if, 
through  bad  generalship  or  the  inscrutable  will  of 
Heaven,  the  struggle  had  ended  in  defeat. 

In  cveni-thing  the  issue  falls  out  .is  Heaven  wills, 
but  the  principle  which  he  follows  reveals  the  mind 

■  Lyeurpss,  in  Leocr., }  50. 

*DtCor.,K  193,  I93:oonip.  H  194.  i<>5.«nd34S>946-f 
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of  the  statesman.  Do  not  therefore  count  it  a  crime 
On  my  part  thai  Philip  proved  victorious  in  the 
battle.  The  issue  of  that  event  lay  with  God,  not 
with  ine.  But  show  me  that  I  did  not  adopt  ewry 
expedient  that  was  possible,  so  far  as  human  reason 
could  calculate;  that  I  did  not  carry  out  my  plan 
honestly  and  diligently,  with  exertions  greater  than 
my  strength  could  bear;  or  thai  the  policy  which  I 
initiated  was  not  honourable,  and  worthy  and  indeed 
necessary;  and  than  denounce  me,  but  not  before. 

He  claimed  above  all  to  have  interpreted  aright 
the  deepest  instincts  of  his  fellow-coimtrynien.' 
and  only  those  who  believe  that  no  attempt  is 
justifiable  which  fails  can  refuse  to  accept  his  plea. 
J'-ot  years  ho-had^swivea  to  foster  tlie  love  of  lib-* 
,wty  in  the  Athenian  people,  until  at  last  ihcy  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  evaytHhg  elRC^forthe  one  thing: 
which  tlieycounted best."as"thdr  fathers  had  done 
5eforu  ihem.  To  have  succeeded  in  this  aim,  to 
have  produced  so  great  a  moral  reaction  in  a  peo- 
ple who  were  tending  more  and  more  to  yield  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  to  sacrifice  nat- 
ional to  private  considerations,  was  in  itself,  per- 
haps, a  greater  service  to  his  coimtry  than  any 
success  which  a  general  might  have  won.    Thnt 


^e  had  not  raisintcrprctedthc  feelings  of  hiscoua-- 

_irymea  was  shown  by  their  steady  support  ottfim  " 

jn  the  ensuing  years,  in  face  of  all  the  attacks 

of  time-serving  enemies.     Defeated  undoubtedly 

the  Athenians   were,  but  they  had  become  thcm- 

•  Ibid.,  H  199.  K16-    See  pp.  319,  490. 
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selves  once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,  they  had 
fought  for  the  noblest  cause  known  to  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  must 
at  least  have  been  some  consolation  to  the  nobler 
spirits  among  them  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Chieroneia. 


NOTES  ON  CHAPTER  X 

I.  The  story  is  told  by  .Csch.  Jn  CtM.,  {{  113-131,  and  Dean., 
de  Qir.,  H  143-152.  and  from  the  two  accounts  the  f»cts  can  be 
pecmutTuctod  with  fair  probability.  It  has  been  disputed 
wScttK-r  the  quarrel  broku  out  «t  the  autumn  mwting  o(  J40, 
or  the  spring  meeting  of  339;  but  Kromayer.  A  rUike  SchltuittJHdtT , 
i..  p|i.  iBi,  ttjf,  has  shown  conclusively  that  it  was  At  the  autumn 
meeting,  in  October  or  November. 

a,  ThePylaKori  werenottncnibersof  the  Council,  and  had  do 
,  vote  in  it,  but  were  official  representatives  of  their  several  States, 
•cat  to  transact  business  with  the  Council.  They  were  perhaps, 
OS  a  rule,  persons  of  greater  distinction  than  the  Hieronuiemon. 
It  WM  as  PylagoruE  that  Demogthcnes  had  attended  the  (Council 
in  343-     <S«;  SundwuII.  Epinrafhiirke  Briltanf,  pp.  50.  5>0 

3.  Kromayer  (I.e.)  shows  that  Philip  must  have  been  elected 
geoeral  at  the  spring  meoling,  not  the  autumn  meeting  of  339, 
•ince  the  latter  only  took  ptac«  in  October  or  p'jssibly  early  in 
Novcmticf.  The  spring  meeting  was  in  May  or  June,  and  this 
would  be  long  enough  after  Philip's  return  to  Macedonia  to 
justify  Aschincs*  statement  (I.e.,  {i3g)  that  it  was  vaXXy  xP^*V 
l*r4pof,  If  he  returned  late  in  February  or  in  March. 

4.  SchOfer  coocludes  from  the  order  of  I'hilochorus'  State- 
mcots  that  Demosthenes  carried  these  measures  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Blatda,  but  the  inference  does  not  seera  to  be  necessary. 
The  measures  were  passed  in  the  archonship  of  Lysimochides, 
i.».,  titer  July  9th,  339:  and  it  does  not  appear  that  between  that 
date  and  the  capture  of  Elateia  in  September  any  event  occurred 
of  » threatcnine  a  character  as  U>  induce  the  Athenian  People  to 
divert  the  theoric  money  from  the  festtvmls— a  step  to  which  they 
hod  always  been  obstinately  opposed. 

3.    On  the  official  position  of  Lyeurgus,  see  Proncotte,  tet 
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finances  des  cittf  ftcquei,  pp.  3^1,  333.  He  waa  for  four  y«r« 
a  theoric  coromtmiuovr,  and  piuluibly  held  various  xpecta)  com- 
misBLOns  during  and  »ftnr  that  tiiun.  The  olBco  which  most 
historians  suppoH.-  him  to  Iiave  held — that  of  "chief  of  the  ad- 
min Utrntion  "  {iiwl  ig  Swut^ffm) — does  not  appear  to  have  hem 
constituted  until  a  later  date.  Fraoootte  thinks  thul  the  oflic« 
of  military  treasurer  may  have  existed  as  early  as  347,  but  hJ> 
afguntrat  is  not  coocLisive. 

6.  Gtob,  Buil.  Con.  Hdl.,  11)09,  PP-  S3^S4'>t  aisuct  that  the 
robuildiag  of  the  Phocian  towns  (rxcopt  for  the  fortifjcation  of 
Ambrysus  by  the  allies  for  purely  military  purposes)  was  really 
tho  work  of  Philip,  whom  he  stippotM  to  h^vs  become  friendly 
with  the  Phocians  since  his  rapture  with  Thebes.  This  involveaa 
very  violent  treatment  of  Pausania«*  statements,  and  does  not 
teem  to  bo  proved.  It  is  true  ihut  the  Phocians  are  not  mra- 
tioncd  among  Philip's  opponents  at  Chxroacia.  But  were  the 
Phocians  in  a  condition  tocngagcinactivchostiliticsataUal  this 
period? 

7.  The  takltti;  of  Naupactus  by  Philip  la  recorded  in  Theo- 
pompus,fr.4i  (Oxford  text], and  is  placed  here  by  Bclochfwho 
follow*  SchAfcr)  bccau«  no  other  date  can  be  found  for  it,  though 
it  is  fair  to  notice  that  Sch&fcr  has  to  emrnd  Suidas'  statnnent 
that  the  fact  is  recorded  by  Omriiam  h  fi-  (Book  tl),  to  fr  '&' 
(Book  LII),  becaiiw  Book  Lll  of  Theopompus  seema  to  have 
dealt  with  this  period.  l\issibly  the  taking  of  Naupactus  ought 
rrally  to  be  placed  after  ChicroncU.  (The  cv*nl  may  only  have 
been  mentioned  in  pasung  in  Theoponjp.,11.).  Bcloch'a  argument 
that  after  ChwriMwna  no  one  reasted  Philip  is  not  roncluave. 
We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  people  of  Nuupactus  may 
not  hav«  done  so,  and  Theopompus  seems  to  imply  that  they  did. 

8.  The  authorities  for  Philip's  communications  with  Athens 
and  Thebes  ar*  Plutarch,  Dtm..  iviii..  Phot.,  xvi.,  and  Mxit.,  im 
Citt.,  H  t4i>'i5i.  ButiCschlncs'iAory  innotvcryclearutotbo 
dale  of  these  proceedings,  and  llutarch  Kives  no  pTCciae  indioa* 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  these  proceedingi;  really  belong  to  an 
cariier  stage,  before  the  arrangement  with  Thebes  was  decisively 
concluded. 
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AFTER   CIt/ERONEIA 


THE  night  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  was 
spent  by  Philip  in  drunken  revelry.  He 
mocked  triumphantly  at  the  failure  of  Demos- 
thenes' plans,  as  he  shouted  out  the  opening  words 
of  the  orator's  decrees,"  beating  time  with  his 
foot  to  their  half-metrical  rhythm.  In  his  intox- 
ication he  jeered  at  his  prisoners,  until  he  was 
suddenly  sobered  by  the  remark  of  one  of  them, 
the  Athenian  t)rator  Dcmades — -"O  King,  Fortune 
has  bidden  you  play  the  part  of  Agamemnon, 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  behave  like  ThersJtcs?" 
At  this  he  tore  off  his  garlands,  put  an  end  to  the 
revel,  and  ordered  Dcmades  to  be  set  free.'  But 
when  the  fugitives,  who  had  assembled  at  Leba- 
deia,  asked  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  he  refused 
their  request,  although  by  so  doing  he  was  violat- 
ing one  of  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  Greek 
warfare;  and  they  were  forced  to  return  to  their 
homes,  leaving  their  solemn  obligation  to  their 
comrades  unfulfilled. 
The  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Athens  first 

■  A)»ta«Mn|i  iiuiactfrain  Iltianrit  tAF  ([rtr. 
•  Diod.  XVI,  Uxivii.;  Plut,,  Dem..  *x. 
39» 
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through  a  rumour  from  QJnoe';  but  soon  the 
defeated  soldiers  began  to  arrive,  and  its  full  mag- 
nitude becajne  known.  Amidst  all  the  anxiety 
and  lamentation  of  the  friends  of  the  soldiers,' 
the  leading  statesmen  in  Athens  did  not  lose  their 
heads  for  a  moment.  On  the  resolution  of  Hyper- 
eides  the  Assembly  passed,  without  delay,  a  reso- 
lution ordering  preparatitwis  to  be  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  That  such  a  project  was  not 
hopeless,  even  though  the  country-districts  of 
Attica  might  be  devastated  by  PhiUp,  was  shown 
by  the  King's  failure  to  reduce  Byzantium,  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  cut  off  her  access 
to  the  sea;  for  in  the  case  of  Athens  his  diflGculties 
would  have  been  far  greater.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  marched  under  anns  to  thePeiranis 
to  take  mea-tures  for  its  defence.  *  It  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  women  and  children  from  the  country 
districts  into  the  city,  to  arm  all  citizens  who  vaere 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  as  a  garrison 
for  the  walls,*  to  restore  their  civic  rights  to  those 
who  had  lost  them  owing  to  judicial  sentences,  to 
give  citizenship  to  any  resident  aliens,  and  freedom 
to  any  slaves,  who  would  serve  in  the  forces,*  and 
to  appoint  Charidemus,  Philip's  implacable  enemy, 
commander-in-chief.^    Demosthenes,   on  his  rc- 


'  Hyper.,  in  Arittoi.,  fr.  3I  (Oxford  tnt). 

•  Vividly  described  hy  LycurpM,  m  Ltacr.,  (|  39  fl. 
»Lycuf]{U3. /.«,.  (37.  t  Ibid.,  \tf>. 
Jn>T)cr.,  iii/(n'jM£,.fT.  29;  ra.jrOr«<.,  851a, etc. 

•  Plut.,  Phoc.,  «vi. 
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turn,  provided  by  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  details 
of  the  defence — the  dispoation  of  the  garrisons,  the 
entrenchments,  the  funds  for  the  fortifications'; 
and  the  confidence  of  the  People  in  him  remained 
unimpaired.  Arms  were  taken  from  the  temples 
in  which  they  had  been  dedicated,  and  slabs  from 
the  tombstones,  to  meet  the  urgent  need^  Demos- 
thenes was  also  appointed  com-comn^^ 
and  sailed  away  to  procure  com  and  money  for 
the  city's  use.  while  the  financial  control  at  home 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Lycurgus. 

The  departure  of  Demosthenes  at  this  juncture 
has  been  criticised  with  undue  harshness.  It  is 
said  that  he  quitted  Athens  when  he  should  have 
been  there  to  face  the  consequences  of  his  policy; 
and  that  he  left  Hypcreides  and  Lycurgus  to  do 
the  hard  work,  and  to  incur  the  subsequent  hu- 
miliation of  submission  to  Philip.  It  is  at  least  an 
equally  plausible  hj-pothesis  that  he  was  especially 
selected  for  the  work  of  collecting  com  and  money, 
because  all  his  eloquence  would  be  needed  to 
persuade  the  allies  and  others  to  supply  these 
necessities  at  such  a  moment;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  when  he  left  Athens,  he  did  so  in 
the  confidence  that  the  work  of  defence  was  in 
good  hands,  and  that  the  policy  of  continued  resist- 
ance to  Philip  was  securely  accepted  by  the  People. 

■  Dem.,  dc  Cot.,  |  348.  <CscJiincs,  in  Ctti.,  %  159,  and  Plut., 
Drm.,  xxi;  iitaW  Uiat  {mm  molivw  of  caution.  DomostheMS 
pit  hiK  friends  («q>eciany  Nausidec]  to  propose  thtm  decnei 
(ormalljr. 
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But  this  policy  was  not  destined  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Philip  was 
probably  the  reason  for  this.  We  cannot  indeed 
be  sure  of  the  precise  order  of  events  during  the 
days  which  followed  the  battle  of  Chajroneia; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Philip  at  once  took  stern 
vengeance  upon  Thebes,  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  an  astonishing  leniency,  and  even 
friendliness,  towards  Athens.  He  placed  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  Thebes,  and  entrusted  the  gov- 
ernment to  three  hundred  of  his  own  supporters, 
who  punished  the  patriotic  party  mercilessly  with 
exile,  execution,  and  confiscation.'  He  further 
decreed  the  dissolution  of  the  Bceotian  league,  and 
the  restoration  of  Orchomcnus,  Plata.-a*,  and 
Thespia;,  which  had  been  traditionally  hostile  to 
Thebes.'  The  Theban  prisoners  captured  at 
Chieroneia  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Thebans 
had  even  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  bur>'ing  their 
dead.  The  obedience  of  northern  Greece  was 
still  more  firmly  secured  by  the  planting  of  Mace- 
donian garrisons  in  Chalcis  and  Ambracia,  and 
(nowif  noteariierO  by  the  transference  of  Naupac* 
tus  from  the  Achasans  to  the  .^toHans. 

Yet  towards  Athens  Philip  took  no  hostile 
action.  Various  reasons  for  this  have  been  sug- 
gested— the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  city;  his 
genuine  admiration  of  Athens  as  the  centre  of 
Hellenic  culture;  and  (possibly  the  most  important 

'Juilin,  IX.  iv.,elc.  •  Pftu*»n.IV,Kxvii.,  |s.IX.i.,|$. 

•  Soo  above,  pp.  3«3,  i9i- 
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consideration  of  all)  his  desire  to  obtain  without 
trouble  her  co-operation  in  his  projected  Bftstem 
campaign.  In  any  case  Athens  was  not,  like 
Thebes,  a  revolted  ally  of  liis  own, '  and  he  might 
well  feel  free  to  be  generous.  Either  Philip's 
attitude,  or  a  sense  (which  may  have  revived  in 
the  absence  (rf  Demosthenes)  of  the  inevitable 
hardships  which  further  resistance  would  entail, 
brought  about  a  change  of  feeling  in  Athens. 
The  appointment  of  Charidemus,  who  (as  Plutarch 
states)  had  been  clamorously  nominated  by  the 
wilder  spirits  in  Athens,  was  cancelled  by  the 
Council  of  Areopagus,  and  Phodon  was  elected 
in  his  place;  and  when  Philip  sent  Demades  to 
Athens,  to  express  his  willingness  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Phocion  and 
iEschines,  with  Demades  himself,  as  ambassadors 
to  Phihp.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Demades, 
Athens  was  permitted  to  retain  pos.ses.sion  not 
only  of  Athens,  but  of  Delos,  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Scyros,  and  Samos, '  Oropus  was  restored  to  her, 
and  the  King  promised  not  to  send  any  warship 
into  the  Peiricus,  or  any  land-force  into  Attica. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenian  alliance  was 
dissolved,  and  its  members  (with  the  exception  of 
the  island  peoples  already  mentioned)  were  de- 
clared independent;  the  Chersonese  passed  into 


'  Tli«  «Ituiac«  had  b«en  (onnaUy  dia»lv«d  by  tha  deduMloa 
of  war  in  340;  i«c  p.  jja 

•  Diod.,  XVm,  Ivi.;  Aristotle,  AA,  Pol..  6t.  63;  C  t.  A.,  U.. 
824. 
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Philip's  power';  and  Athens  hersdf  became  the 
ally  of  Pliilip.  The  bones  of  the  Athenians  slain 
at  Chffironeia,  who  had  been  burned  on  the  battle- 
field by  the  victors,  were  conveyed  back  to  Athens 
by  Alexander  himself,  accompanied  by  Antipater 
and  Alcimachus,  two  <A  Phihp's  ablest  generals; 
and  the  two  thousand  prisoners  were  restored 
without  ransom.  The  reaction  of  feeling  in 
Athens  produced  by  this  unlooked-for  generosity 
was  great.  On  the  proposal  of  Dcmadcs,  the 
citizenship  of  Athens  was  voted  to  Philip  and 
Alexander,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  statue  of 
Philip  in  the  market-place,  and  other  honours 
were  offered  to  the  two  generals,' 


For    the    mnn;ii?nt    the    Macedonian    party  ,in 


Athens  sgemed  to  h.ive  tnumphed;  Philip's  aim 
Tjias  not,  after  all,  what  Demosthenes  had  saJd^iF' 

jvftt— thi-  r!i-.ttr^|ct.inn  of  Athens:  and    ./Eschines 
at  least  boasted  openly  of  his  friendship  with 

^hilip.  But  on  the  return  of  Demosthenes,  it  " 
was  soon  seen  that  the  popular  confidcnce"in  him 
tinahftlwn.  The  renew^  of  the  fortificatToHTWa^ 
actively  continued,  as  inscriptions  of  the  time 
make  plain. »  Instead  of  hurried  preparations 
for  defence,  systematic  building  and  modemisa* 

'  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Athcniiui  pcMtcssioas  in 
Ariitotle,  Alh.  Pol 

•Juetln,  IX,  iv..  v.;  Polyb.,  V,  i.:  Plut.,D<m.,xxii.:  Hyper.,  in 
ZtraM^.,  fr.,  77:  Paus.  I,  ix.,  {  4:  Dcnuulcs,  (r.,«tc. 

'Sei;  Fricktnhau».  Alhtm  Mou^h,  p|>.  14-19:  and  Wilomo* 
*Hti-Modlcndorf,  Arut.  u.  Athen,  i.,  pp.  194,  253,  etc 
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tion  of  the  fortifications  were  carried  on;  Demos- 
thenes was  appointed  (by  the  Pandionid  tribe) 
to  be  one  of  the  Ten  Conunissioners'  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  work;  and  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  he  contributed  as  much  as  a 
taleot  and  a  half  from  his  own  property  for  the 
service  of  the  State."  It  appears  also  that  a 
system  of  drill  and  military  discipline,  much  more 
regular  than  had  hitherto  been  enforced  in  time 
of  peace,  was  now  instituted  for  those  who  were 
liable  to  service. 

It  was  a  far  higher  mark  of  public  respect,  that 
Demosthenes  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Funeral 
Oration  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  at  ChEeroneia, 
despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  -("Eschines  and  other 
orators  of  the  Macedonian  party.  "And  the 
reason,"  he  told  ^schines,  in  the  Speech  on  the 
Crown,' 

you  know  well,  but  I  will  tell  it  you  neverthdess. 
The  People  knew  for  themselves  both  the  loyalty  and 
zeal  which  inspired  my  conduct  of  aSaiis,  and  the 
iniquity  of  yourself  and  your  friends.  .  .  .  And 
further,  they  thought  that  one  who  was  to  pronounce 
an  oration  over  the  dead,  and  to  adorn  their  valour, 
should  not  have  come  beneath  the  same  roof,  nor 
shaied  the  same  Ubation,  as  those  who  were  arrayed 

■  raxnrewi'.  Whether  be  irns  ftppointed  in  33J  or  337  is 
unccruin. 

'.£ich..  iR  Cles..i\  17,31:  Dem..dtCoT..i  113. 

•  H  286-288.  Thn  extant  Funeral  Speech  whic-h  purports 
to  bo  tti0  onc<  <Ieliv««d  by  Deoosthenes  on  this  ocouuor  is  a. 
patcot  forgery. 
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against  them;  that  he  should  not  there  join  hands 
with  those  who  with  their  own  hands  had  slain  tliem, 
in  the  revel  and  the  triumph-song  over  the  calamities 
of  the  Hellenes,  and  then  come  home  and  receive 
honour — that  he  should  not  play  the  mourner  over 
their  fate  with  his  voice,  but  should  grieve  for  ihem 
in  his  heart.  What  ihey  required  ihcy  saw  in  them- 
selves and  in  me,  but  not  in  you ;  and  this  was  why 
they  appointed  me,  and  not  any  of  you.  Nor,  when 
the  People  acted  thus,  did  the  fathers  and  brothers 
of  the  slain,  who  were  then  publicly  appointed  to 
conduct  the  funeral,  act  otherwise.  For  since  (in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  custom)  they  had  to 
hold  the  funeral  feast  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  of 
kin,  as  it  were,  to  the  slain,  they  held  it  at  my  bouse, 
and  with  reason ;  for  though  by  birth  each  was  more 
nearly  akin  to  his  dead  than  I,  yet  none  stood  nearer 
to  them  all  in  common.  For  he  who  had  their  life 
and  their  success  most  at  heart,  had  also,  when  they 
had  suffered  what  I  would  they  had  not,  the  greatest 
share  of  sorrow  for  them  all. 

The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  continued  to  show 
their  hostility  by  attacking  him  on  every  conceiv- 
able ground. 

All  those  who  were  interested  in  injuring  me  [he 
says']  combined,  and  assailed  mc  with  indictments, 
prosecutions  after  audit,  impeachments,  and  all  such 
proceedings — not  in  their  own  names  at  first,  but 
through  the  agency  of  men  behind  whom,  they 
thought,  they  would  best  be  screened  against  recogni- 
tion. For  you  doubtless  know  and  remember  that 
'  Dt  Cot.,  (249. 
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during  the  early  part  of  that  period  I  was  brouRht  to 
trial  every  day,  and  neither  the  desperation  of  Sosiclcs, 
nor  the  dishonesty  of  Philocrates, '  nor  the  frenzy  o{ 
Diondas  and  Mdantxis,  nor  any  other  expedient,  was 
left  untried  at;ainst  me.  And  in  all  these  trials, 
thanks  to  the  gods  above  all,  but  secondarily  to  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  I  was  acquitted; 

and  he  justly  prided  himself  upon  the  public 
testimony  thus  given  to  his  integrity  and  patri- 
otism. Hypereides  was  assailed  in  the  same 
way.'  He  was  impeached  by  Aristogciton  for 
the  illegality  of  the  decree  which  he  had  moved 
immediately  after  the  battle,  and  by  which  slaves 
were  set  free,  aliens  enfranchised,  and  those  con- 
demned by  the  law-courts  restored  to  their  priv- 
ileges. The  decree  was  in  fact  plainly  illegal; 
but  Aristogeiton's  opposition  had  already  had  the 
effect  of  making  it  a  dead  letter.'  and  the  People 
accepted  Hypcnddes'  defence.  "  It  was  the  arms 
of  the  Macedonians,"  he  said,  "that  darkened  my 
eyes.  It  was  not  I  that  i)roposed  the  decree;  it 
was  the  battle  at  Chseroneia."  It  was  plain  that 
the  honours  paid  to  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been 
but  the  expression  of  an  immense  feeling  of  relief 
at  the  moment,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  gener- 
osity, and  that  the  real  sentiment  of  the  People 
remained  true  to  Demosthenes. 

After  settling  Phocis  and  Eubcca,  Philip  went 
to  M^ara,  and  thence  to  Corinth  and  the  Pelo- 

■  Not  the  proposeroftlic  Peace  of  346.        '  Kit.  JC  Oral.,  649  a. 
*  See  above,  p.  16& 
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pormese.  The  Megareans  and  Corinthians  re- 
ceived him  with  honour;  and  a  Macedonian  force 
was  left  at  Corinth  to  command  the  Isthmus. 
Most  of  the  Peloponnesian  jjcoples  submitted  to 
him  readily,  and  some  displayed  an  ignominious 
flattery.  The  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  bluntly 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  in  spite  of  their 
military  weakness  at  the  time;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  he  overran  Laconia,  and  gave  considerable 
portions  of  it  to  the  Argives  and  others  of  his 
allies,  though  he  refrained  from  attacking  Sparta 
itself.  He  next  held  a  congress  of  representatives 
of  the  Greek  States  at  Corinth,  and  announced 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Persian  Empire.  He  was  formally  appointed 
commander  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia ;  the  con- 
tingents to  be  fiuTiished  by  the  several  States  for 
the  campaign  were  settled;  and  a  common  synod 
of  the  Greeks  was  now  established,  with  Corinth 
as  its  meeting  place.'  The  Athenians  were  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  fleet  and  a  troop  of  cavaby ;  and 
Demades  proposed  in  the  Assembly  the  fulfilment 
of  this  demand;  but  it  needed  the  influence  of 
Phocion  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  it, 
in  spite  of  their  obWous  inability  to  refuse, — so 
strong  was  the  sense  of  shame  at  the  position  in 
which  they  found  themselves. ' 


■  Note  I  at  the  end  of  the  Cbapt«r. 

'Kod.,  XVI.  IxxjJx.;  Jiwtin.  IX,  v.:  Polyb.,  XVI,  nxxiii.; 
Plut..  Phoc,  x\\.:  Oi>-ri).,  Pap.. I, !>.  as, coL  iii.,  1.  j  S.;  Wilhelm, 
Aaitch^  Vrkunden,  p.  43. 
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It  was  probably  at  about  this  time  that  the 
aged  Isocrates  wrote  his  Third  Letter  to  Philij), 
expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  lived  to  see 
the  dream  of  his  youth  on  the  point  of  realisation — 
the  union  of  the  Hellenes  in  a  great  expedition 
against  Persia, — a  satisfaction  which  was  his  sole 
consolation  amid  the  trials  of  old  age.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  338  he  died. ' 

The  attacks  of  the  Macedonian  party  upon 
Demosthenes  and  Hypereides  in  the  law-courts 
were  met  by  counter-attacks,  in  which  Lycurgus 
was  especially  prominent.  Tlie  first  of  his  more 
notable  victims  was  Autolycus,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Areopagus;  upon  whom  the  death 
penalty  was  pronounced  for  his  withdrawal  from 
Athens  with  his  family  and  his  money,  when  the 
news  of  Cha;roneia  had  arrived,  and  the  city  had 
need  of  all  her  men  and  their  resources. '  Another 
was  Lysicles,  who  had  been  general  at  Chieroneia, 
and  was  also  condemned  to  death. '  So  relentless 
and  successful  was  Lycurgus  in  his  political  pro- 
secutions, that  one  of  his  opponents  said  that  he 
dipped  his  pen,  not  in  ink,  but  in  death,  when 
he  composed  his  speeches.*  His  high  personal 
character,  and  his  known  patriotism  and  incorrupt- 
ibility, as  well  as  his  proved  ability  in  practical 
administration,  gave  him  great  ]X)wer;  and  the 

'  Not«  a.  *  Lycurg.,  ti>  Leotr.,  f  53,  «tc. 

» Diod..  XVr.  Ixmnii.    Sec  above,  p.  387. 
*Vil.  X  Oral.,  841*. 
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moral  earnestness  and  pathos  of  his  or&tor>'  were 
Bufficienl  to  conceal  his  harshness  towards  his 
opponents  and  the  exaggeration  of  his  language. 
Hypereides  also  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
litigation.  Demades  had  actually  proposed  to 
confer  the  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  the  office  of 
proxenus,  or  consul  for  Athens,  upon  Euthycratcs. 
whose  treacherj-  had  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Olynthus;  and  Hypereides  indicted  the  proposal 
as  illegal.'  The  result  of  the  trial  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Deinades  received 
the  approval  of  the  jury. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  337  Demosthenes  was 
chosen  commissioner  of  the  festival-fund  fcr  the 
four  years  beginning  in  July  of  that  year.  We  do 
not  know  to  wliat  extent  the  distributions  of 
festival-money  were  carried  out  during  his  term 
of  office.  It  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  probably 
the  surplus  no  longer  went  (as  it  had  done  during 
the  war  by  his  own  enactment)  into  the  war-chest, 
but  was  at  least  in  part  distributed  as  "theoric 
money."  That  Demosthenes  should  ha\-e  agreed 
to  this  19  not  inconsistent  with  his  insistence  in 
earlier  years  upon  the  application  of  the  surplus 
to  defray  the  cost  of  war.  He  had  never  in  fact 
condemned  the  distribution  as  bad  in  itself,  but 
only  as  bad  when  it  was  treated  as  more  important 
than  the  vital  needs  of  the  State;  and  he  had 
admitted  that  if  these  needs  could  be  met  without 
suspending  the  distributions,  they  ought  to  be  so 
■  Aptines,  I,  p.  j88. 
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met.'    That  condition  was  now  realised.    The 

large  expenditure  of  Lycurpis  on  public  buildings 
shows  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  must 
have  been  tolerably  prosperous;  and  we  can  be 
sure  that  popular  opinion  must  have  demanded 
the  resumption  of  the  distributions. 

The  popularity  of  Demosthenes  and  the  general 
sense  of  his  generosity  and  administrative  ability 
were  expressed  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Ctesiphon 
early  in  336,  that  Demosthenes  should  be  crowned 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  cosuing 
Dionysia,  on  the  ground  that  he  continuously  spoke 
and  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  The  de- 
cree ordered  that  the  herald  should  proclaim  before 
the  assembled  multitude  (which  would  include 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece)  that  Demos- 
thenes was  crowned  for  his  merit  and  his  courage.* 
The  decree  was  passed  by  the  Council ;  but  when  it 
came  before  the  Assembly,  /Escliines  gave  sworn  no- 
tice that  he  intended  to  indict  Ctesiphon  for  the 
illegality  of  his  proposal.  This  declaration  ipso 
facto  suspended  the  operation  of  the  decree,  and 
iEscliines  instituted  judicial  proceedings;  but  be- 
fore he  could  bring  the  case  to  an  issue,  events  took 
a  turn  which  made  it  very  unlikely  that  the  Mace- 
donian party  would  win  any  success  with  the  Peo- 
ple or  a  popidar  jury  for  some  time  to  come- 
When  Philip  had  made  his  arrangements  at 

'  Olynth.  m,  f  19. 

■jEsdi.,(K  CMj.,  {{49,  >36,346;Dcm.,  <t;C«r.,  $344,«tc. 
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Corinth  for  his  projected  invasion  of  Asia,  he 
returned  to  Macedonia;  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
quarrel  which  had  long  been  imminent  came  to  a 
head.  Philip  had  grown  tired  of  his  wife  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  and  in  337  he  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals. 
At  the  wedding-feast  an  angry  scene  took  place 
between  himself  and  Alexander;  Alexander  de- 
parted into  Lyncestis,  and  his  friends  were  ban- 
ished. But  early  in  336  a  formal  reconciliation 
took  place;  Olympias  and  Alexander  returaed  to 
court;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Alexander's 
sister  (also  named  Cleopatra)  should  marry 
Olympias'  brother  (her  own  uncle),  Alexander  of 
Epinis;  while  Attalus  was  sent  to  Asia  in  command 
(with  Parmenio)  of  a  large  division  of  the  army.' 
We  may  pass  over  certain  other  complications  of 
the  situatiOD.  Philip  determined  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  at  JEgBe 
with  great  splendour;  all  the  Greek  States  and 
neighbouring  princes  sent  embassies  bearing  pre- 
sents; and  among  them  the  Athenians  sent  a 
golden  crown,  and  announced  a  decree  which  they 
had  passed,  undertaking  to  deliver  up  any  one  who 
had  conspired  against  Philip's  life  and  escaped 
to  Athens.'    But  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Philip 


'  Plut.,  AUx.,  \x.,  X.;  Justin,  IX,  v.;  Diod..  XVI,  wi,  etc 
■  Whether,  lui  B«locli  {A.  P.,  p.  239)  suppoacs,  this  decrae  was 
paisod  in  nsqionse  to  a  dciaond  hy  Ph3ip  for  some  Itvsh  proof  of 
the  loyalty  of  Athens,  in  vk-w  of  the  slroni;  anti-Mnccdonian 
feeling  focontly  muifcstcd  there,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
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was  stabbed  in  the  theatre,  where  the  festal  per- 
formance was  about  to  begin,  by  an  injured  fa- 
vourite named  Pausanias,  and  died  Irmnediately. 
(July,  336.)'  That  Olympias  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  plot  is  more  than  probable;  the 
satisfaction  which  she  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
lent  colour  to  the  suspicion;  and  the  fact  that 
Cleopatra,  her  rival,  had  just  borne  a  son  to  Philip, 
who  might  some  day  contest  the  succession  against 
Alexander,  may  have  impelled  her  to  desire  Philip's 
instant  death.' 

n(M|^pvfii<>npg  pwiiHvi  privntf^  intelligence  of 
Philip's  death,  before  the  news  was  generally 
known  in  Athens;  and  it  iivould  be  pleasant  if  we 
could  draw  a  veil  over  his  behaviour.     He  came 


before  the  Council  with  a  joyful  face,  declaring 
that  he  had  had  a  dream,  m  wHIch  Zeus  ari"d 
Athena  had  appeared  to  him,  promising  some 
great  blessing  to  Alliens,  lliis  was  in  itsetf 
nothing  more  than  a  pict^  of  rather  childish  acting; 
but  it  was  far  more  reprehensible  that  whenjjtp 
news  was  made  public,  he  appeared  in  a  festal 
garment,  and  with  a  tjarland  on  his  head,  though 
it  wns  hut,  arven  day^  since  the  death  of  his  owtl 
daughter;  and  that  the  P''rn>li-  Ji^nii)ittf<n:  fol- 
lowing his  lead)  offered  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for 
good  news  and  voted  a  crown  to  Pausanias. 
Phodon,  to  hLs  credit,  protested  against  this  un- 
generous exultation  over  the  dead,  and  reminded 
'Diod.,  XVI,  xd.-)Ldv.        'Justin.  IX.  viL;  Diod.,  XVII.  U. 
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his  countrymen  that  the  army  which  had  defeated 
them  at  Charroncia  was  only  diminished  by  one 
man.'  The  plea  that  Demosthenes'  condiict  was 
intended  as  a  political  demonstration — ^an  invita- 
tion to  other  States  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke — is  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  restraint  and 
generosity  displayed  both  by  himself  and  the 
People, 

It  soon  became  plain  how  illusory  was  the  idea 
that  the  death  of  Philip  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  rec?overy  of  independence.  Any  such  hope 
was  excluded  by  the  promptitude  with  which 
Alexander,  recognised  as  King  by  Antipater  and 
the  army,  took  steps  to  secure  his  position.  His 
half-brother  Arrhidaeus  be  treated  indeed  with 
consideration,  and  gave  him  a  military  command, 
first  in  Thrace  and  then  as  captain  of  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalry.  But  all  actual  or  possible  conspir- 
ators or  claimants  to  the  succession  were  at  once 
put  to  death;  Cleopatra  and  her  infant  son  fell 
victims  to  the  ferocity  of  Olympias,  though  Alex- 
ander was  not  privy  to  her  design;  Attalus, 
Cleopatra's  uncle,  was  assassinated  in  Asia  Minw 
by  Alexander's  own  orders — his  hostility  to 
Alexander  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Athen- 
ians had  opened  communication  with  him; — and 
though  Demosthenes  chose  to  mock  at  the  yoimg 
King  and  to  call  him  Margites,  after  a  foolish 
character  in  an  old  poem,'  he  showed   himself 

•Plut.,  Dtm.,  xjiii.,  Pioc.,  xvi.;  JExh..  in  Clri..  H  77,  78: 
Diod..  XVIt,  ii).  *  Probably  uftbcsixtfa  century  Bx:. 
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entirely  oipable  of  managing  his  diffictJt  inherit- 
ance. Within  three  months  of  Philip's  death  he 
marched  southwards  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army.  He  first  claimed  the  allegiance  of 
the  Thessalians,  who  resolved  to  join  him  in 
marching  against  Athens."  At  Thermopylie  he 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
and  proclaimed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks; 
and  he  expressed  himself  in  friendly  language  to 
the  Ambraciots  and  Acamanians,  who  had  seemed 
likely  to  give  him  trouble.  He  then  proceeded 
on  his  way  and  encamped  outside  Thebes. 

The  Athenians  now  repented  of  their  rashness, 
and,  on  the  proposal  of  Demades,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  apologise  for  their  tardy  recognition  of 
him.  At  the  same  time  they  once  more  brought 
in  their  families  and  property  from  the  country 
into  the  city.'  Demosthenes  himself  was  elected 
to  serve  on  this  embassy,  but  returned  home  after 
accompanying  his  colleagues  only  as  far  as  Mt. 
CithfflTOn. '  Alexander  at  first  addressed  the 
envoys  severely,  but  afterwards  returned  a  gracious 
reply;  and  the  People  of  Athens,  relieved  of  their 
terror,  voted  him  even  higher  honours  than  they 
had  eonferred  upon  Philip.*  After  this  Alexander 
convened  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the 
Greek  States  at  Corinth  (the  Spartans  still  holding 


>  Diod..  XVir.  iv.:  «9ch..  in  Cus.,  }  161. 
■  Diod.,  XVII.  iv.;  JuKtin,  XI,  Hi.:  Di-inadB, fr.. etc. 
tOioc\..l^;JBadi.,inCM.,it6i:ncin..in  /Jr-m.,  |Sj:  Plu 
Dww., aiii.  *  Diod.,/.e.;  Arrian,  1,  i.,  f  i- 
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atooO;  Ws  leadership  of  the  Greek  forces  was 
fonnally  recognised,  and  a  convention  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  several  States 
were  to  be  autonomous,  and  all  forms  of  interfer- 
ence by  one  State  with  another  were  forbidden; 
the  congress  was  to  meet  periodically;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  a  Macedonian  force  remained 
at  Corinth.' 


In  the  spring  and  summer  of  335  Alexander  was 
occupied  with  campaigns  in  Thrace  and  Illyria, 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  cnsurinjj  the  obedience 
of  the  restless  inhabitants  of  those  countries  dur- 
ing his  expedition  into  Asia.  These  campaigns 
were  completely  successful.  But  his  adnencc  at  so 
gfciit  fl  distance  allowed  the  sentiment  of  independ- 

_ence  lo  nvive  once  more  in  Athens  and  'Iht^bcs; 

false  reports  of  his  death  encouraged  the  patriotic 

movement,  and  may  have  been  used  as  arguments 

for  action  by  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus. ' 

TVrmn-tthfnf':;  apiw-nnt  ^\  this  time  to  have  hopcd 

^  tft  ■wiife  his  cotmtrv's  freedom  by  making  common 
cftiiju^  with  PpT^ifl.  The  details  of  these  negotia- 
tions arc  not  clearly  known  to  us.    Rather  earlier 

'  The  aciUiority  is  the  speech  "  On  the  Tre«ly  wtih  Alcjandvr, " 
C<Raio))r  nut  written  )>y  Ucmcuthctics,  but  perhaps  a  genuine 
tpcecb  of  one  of  the  an ti- Macedonian  party,  a.aA  Inter  in  date  than 
Hi,  sifioe  ia  {  7  >t  mentiona  eirenta  in  Lcabo*  in  that  year 
(Arrun,  III,  ii.,  |  6). 

'  So  the  (rsKincnt  of  DetOftdes  states;  but  the  nuthortty  ix  I>a(I, 
as  thf  fraKment  \»  prabnbly  n  Ute  forceiy  (sc«  SImc.  Alt.  Ber., 
lU,  ii.,  p.  27a). 
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— just  after  Alexander's  accession, — Demosthenes' 
overtures  (wliich  were  perhaps  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  People)  appear  to  have  been 
rudely  repulsed,  and  the  King  bluntly  refused  to 
send  money  to  Athens.'  But  soon  afterwards 
Darius,  who  had  probably  succeeded  to  the  throne 
about  the  end  of  336,  seems  to  have  realised  the 
formidable  character  of  Alexander's  intentions, 
and  to  have  sent  a  sum  of  three  hundred  talents, 
to  be  used  against  the  Macedonian  power.*  This 
sum  the  People  refused,  as  was  correct;  but  it  is 
stated  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  Demos- 
thenes, to  be  employed  for  the  object  specified. 
That  his  enemies  should  afterwards  accuse  him 
of  misappropriating  it  was  a  matter  of  course.' 

It  was  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  Demos- 
thenes that  the  Thebans  now  received  back  some 
of  their  exiled  fellow-citizens  (who  had  been 
sojourning  in  Athens),  and  then  killed  two  of  Alex- 
ander's officers,  restored  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion, and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Cadmeia.  On  Demosthenes'  proposal  the  Athen- 
ians resolved  to  send  help  to  Thebes;  an  array 
and  fleet  were  made  ready,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Persia  to  propose  a  formal  alliance.*  Dem- 
osthenes   also    sent    large    supines    of    anns, 

tJSsch.,in  CUs.,i  238. 

'According  to  Plutarch,  prootsct  this  were  found  by  Alexander 
at  Sardis  in  some  letters  written  hy  ncniosthcDcs,  Kod  in  recordi 
by  Persian  eencraJg  of  the  smount  sent. 

•  Msi:\\.,  in  Cut.,  t  >4'>:  Dein.,  in  Dno.,  {}  10.  18:  Plut., 
Dtm..  XX.  •  Arrian,  U,  xv. 
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bought  with  Persian  gold,  to  Thebes.  But  the 
forces  of  Athens  made  no  move.  The  People  had 
already  experienced  the  consequences  of  hasty 
action,  and  were  apparently  waiting  to  learn  the 
truth  about  Alexander  himself,  and  to  discover 
what  direction  events  were  likely  to  take.  Some  of 
the  Peloponnesian  peoples  also  signified  their 
sympathy  with  the  revolt  of  Thebes;  and  some 
were  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  '  to  reject  Anti- 
pater's  demand  for  their  help  against  the  Thebans ; 
but  only  the  Arcadians  sent  any  troops,  and  these 
marched  no  farther  than  the  Isthmus.  Had  en- 
ergetic action  been  taken  by  their  friends,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Thebans  might  have  been 
successful,  and  ^Cschines  afterwards'  accused  Dem- 
osthenes   himself  of    bringing,  about    the  over- 


throw of  Thebes  by  hjs-iniscrlineaa:  he  would  not 
even,  yEschines  says,  advance  the  five  talents  for 
which  the  Macedonian  mercenaries  in  the  Cad- 
meia  offered  to  betray  the  fortress.  Dcinarchus 
also  accused  him  of  refusing  ten  talents  to  Astylus, 
the  leader  of  the  Arcadian  forces,  and  stated  that 
others  paid  Astylus  the  money  on  condition  that 
he  should  return  home  instead  of  going  to  the 
assistance  of  Thebes,  *  These  assertions  are  hardly 
ffl-flihip.     Tt  IS  niuch  more  likely  tttat  it  was  the 


iniluenccpf  P|ny-inn,  whose  caution  nad  more  than 
once  justified  itself,  that  kept  the  Athenians  from 
carrying  their  sympathy  into  action. 

'  Uein.,  t'ji  Detn.,  f  19;  Vit.  X  Orat.,  p.  850, 

*  /n  CUf.,  1 240.  *  Dein.,  in  Dem.,  |  ao. 
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But  though  it  is  concdvable  that  the  Athenians 
might  have  enabled  Thebes  to  free  heiseLf,  it  is     ^ 
not  likdy.,    Witli  astonishing  suddenness,  Alex- 


ander himself  appeared  with  his  anny  outside  the 
walls  of  Thebes.  At  first  he  attempted  to  -wia 
the  Tliebans  by  conciliatory  overtures;  but  they 
had  suffered  much  from  the  garrison  in  the  Cad- 
meia,  and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.' 
Within  a  few  days  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
forces  of  Thespia;,  Plataeae,  Orchomenus,  and  the 
Phocians  talcing  part  in  the  assault,  and  giving  vent 
to  the  hatred  of  many  generations.  Six  thousand 
Thebans  were  slain  in  the  massacre  wluch  followed, 
and  over  thirty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Alexander  entrusted  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  the 
conquered  to  the  Greek  peoples  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  siege.  In  accordance  with  that  deci- 
sion Thebes  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the  temples 
and  the  house  of  Pindar  alone  being  spared;  nearly 
all  the  captives  were  condemned  to  be  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  remaining  survivors  of  the  Thebans 
were  declared  outlaws,  to  whom  no  Hellenic  city 
must  give  shelter.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was 
divided  between  Qrchomenus  and  Plataa,  and 
a  Macedonian  garrison  once  more  occupied  the 
Cadmcna. ' 


The  destruction  of  Thebes  ■-""gp^  «  pnnY«y^m 
of  horror  and  fear  in    the  other  Greek  States. 


■  Arriun,  I,  vii.;  Dio<l..  XVII,  ii. 

■  Arrian,  I,  tx.;  Diod.,XVll,  xiv.,«tc. 
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Some  of  them  sought  to  secure  themselves  by- 
giving  evidence  of  submission  to  the  destroyer. 
The  Arcadians  put  to  death  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  despatch  of  troops  to  the  Isthmus; 
the  people  of  Elis  recalled  from  exile  the  banished 
partisans  of  the  Macedonian  domination ;  the 
/Etolians  asked  pardon  of  Alexander  for  the  sym- 
pathy they  had  shown  with  the  conquered;  at 
Messene  and  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  tyrants  were  set 
up  who  favoured  the  Macedonians.'  The  Athenians 
were  not  slow  to  recognise  their  own  special  peril. 
owing  to  the  part  they  had  played  in  encouraging 
the  revolt  of  Thebes.  The  news  of  the  massacre 
reached  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Rleusinian  M>'s- 
teries.  The  feast  was  broken  off,  and  the  city 
was  once  more  prepared  for  defence  against  the 
expected  attack;  large  sums  of  money  were  con- 
tributed both  by  citizens  and  resident  aliens'; 
and  the  fugitives  from  Thebes  were  warmly  wcl- 
oomed,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  pronounced 
by  the  King  and  his  allies. '  But  once  more  the 
spirit  of  resistance  was  overeome  by  that  of  cau- 
tion and  alarm.  On  the  motion  of  Demades,  ten 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  Alexander  with  a  message 
of  congratulation,  not  only  upon  his  safe  return 
from  Illyria,  but  also  (if  the  accoimts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  correct)  upon  his  punishment 

'Diod..  XVn.viii.;  Aman,!,  x.:Si>e«d)oaTTM^with  Alea., 
((4(1.,  10, 11;  Pau3..Vir.  xKvri..  (  I. 
•DcTn.,rf<  C«f.,  i3ij;fi«  Pk9TM.,\  Jii. 
iPlut.,^i!)t.,!tiU. 
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of  the  rebellious  Thebans.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  on  receiving  tliis  shameful  despatch,  the  King 
threw  it  away  and  refused  to  siJcak  to  the  envoys.' 
Subsequently,  however,  he  offered  to  pardon 
Athens,  if  she  would  send  away  the  Thebaii  refu- 
gees who  had  taken  shelter  with  her,  and  would  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian 
party,  among  whom  were  named  Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus,  Polyeuctus,  Charidemus,  Ephiaites,  and 
others.' 

In  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  Assembly, 
Phocion,  after  being  repeatedly  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  recommended  that  tho  HemanciK  nf  Lhp 
King  should  be  obeyed,  declaring  that  the  leaders 
whose  surrender  was  in  question  had  brought 
trouble  upon  Athens  already,  aSd"  tliat 


enough 

he  himself  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  dearest  friend 
for  the  public  good,  after  the  example  of  the  heroes 
of  legend.  It  is  said  that  the  People  shouted  this 
proposal  down,  Demosthenes  himself  warned 
them  that  it  was  not  well  for  the  sheep  to  surrender 
the  sheep-dog  to  the  wolves;  and  that  if  they  sold 
the  orators  to  Alexander,  they  would  be  selling 
themselves  into  slavery,  like  merchants,  who  only 
display  a  few  grains  of  com  as  a  sample,  but 
thereby  sell  their  whole  cargo.  Hypereides  and 
Lycurgus  also  opposed  Phodon's  proposaL*    The 

•  Arriaa.I.  x.;  Pltit.  Pkoc..  x\-ii.    Sec  Note  3. 

•  Atrian,  i.e.;  Plut..  U..  (mil  Dftu.,  xxiii.;  Diod.,  XVII,  xv.  The 
names  «rc  not  the  same  in  all  the  aocouats. 

'  ViL  X  Onu.,  838d;  Plut..  Plwc..  ix. 
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resolution  which  was  finally  adopted  was  moved 
by  Demades.  (Diodorus  states— we  do  not  know 
on  what  authority — that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
Demosthenes  with  a  gift  of  five  talents).  It  was 
determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  Alexander  to 
ask  pardon  for  the  orators  and  generals  whose 
surrender  he  had  demanded,  on  condition  that 
judicial  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  any 
who  were  giiilty  of  misconduct;  and  to  beg  that 
the  Theban  exiles  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Athens. 

The  embassy  was  headed  by  Phocion  and 
Demades.  The  elociuence  of  the  latter,  and  the 
outspoken  advice  which  the  former  gave  to  the 
King,  proved  successful.  In  fact  the  sack  of  Thebes 
and  the  extirpation  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  Greece  was  an  act  which  was  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense  of  the  Greeks  generally;  Alexander's 
own  conscience  was  not  free  from  misgivings  about 
it;  and  he  may  have  been  glad  to  retrieve  his 
character  by  showing  clemency  towards  Athens. 
Accordingly  he  gave  ear  to  Phocion 's  advice  that 
he  should  turn  his  army  against  barbarians,  not 
against  Greeks;  and  reduced  his  demands  to  the 
requirement  that  Charidemus,  one  of  the  most 
irreconcilable  opponents  of  Macedonia,  should  be 
expelled  from  Athens.  With  this  the  Athenians 
complied.  Charidemus  went  to  Persia  and  took 
service  under  Darius;  and  his  example  was  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  Ephialtes  and  other  Athen- 
ian generals.     Alexander  returned  to  Macedonia 
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wiih  the  knowledge  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
for  the  present  from  the  Greeks. 

A  resolution  of  the  Assembly  entrusted  the 
Council  of  iVreopagus  with  the  promised  enquiry 
into  the  use  made  of  gold  from  Persia  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Thebes,  but  the  Council  allowed  the 
matter  to  drop';  and  although  the  enemies  qC 
Demosthenes  repeatedly  accused  him  of  enriching 
himself  with  the  money  sent  by  the  Great  King, 
there  is  no  evidence  which  deserves  the  n^une  to 
show  that  he  really  did  so;  and  the  reoeptTon'giv'en 
to  his  defence  in  the  Speech  on  the  Crown,  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  been  incorruptible  from  first  to 
last,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  insinuations 
made  by  his  enemies  to  the  effect  that  his  accept- 
ance of  large  presents  from  Persia  was  matter  of 
conunon  knowledge.' 

When  -we  re\'iew  the  course  of  everts  from  the 
battle  of  Chsroneia  to  the  departure  of  Alexander 
to  Asia,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  sufficient  reason  for 
the  severity  with  which  the  part  played  by  Demosr 
thftpps  has  twen_gjticised.  It  is  plain  that  his 
own  policy  was  one  of  resistance  to  the  uttermost. 
That  alone  he  considered  to  be  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
.  tions  of  Athens.  Whatever  concessions  to  circum- 
stances his  fellow-countrymen,  less  courageous 
than  himself,  might  make,  he  lost  no  opportimity 

'Dein.,  fn  Dfm.,  f  to. 

*  X«b.,iti  C«j.,ij  i7Jt '"9. 359;  Dein.,tii  Dmi.,  {70;  Hyper., 
Ml  Dtm.,  Col.  2Sl  I*Iut.,  Don.,  xiv.,«tc 
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which  seemed  to  ofFer  a  chance  of  throwing  ofF  the 
yoke,  and  worked  steadily,  with  Lycurgus,  for. 
the  improvement  of  thed^ncesj  the  increase  of  the  1 
efficiency  of  the  army, and^hestrengthenJng  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  city.  It  is  aTsb  plain  thai 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  People;  and,  consdoua 
of  this,  he  did  not  shrink  iTom  ta&ing  measures, 
"which  his  country's  interest  seemed  to  demand, 
.upon  his  own  responsibility,  whatever  risk  to 
himself  they  inv^yetL  Chief  of  these  measures 
were  the  communications  which  he  kept  up  during 
this  period  with  Persia,  with  whom  it  was  natural 
to  make  common  cause  against  a  common  foe. 
It  is  true  that  hjs  coyyespond^nw  WJ'h  Persia  was, 
from  a  narrowly  democratic  point  of  view,  a 
violation  of  the  sjiirit  of  the  constitution.  "The 
Council  and  the  Assembly,"  iEschines  protested, 
"are  passed  over:  despatches  and  embassies  come 
to  private  houses,  and  those  not  from  insignificant 
persons,  but  from  the  greatest  Powers  in  Asia  and 
Europe."  Besides  this,  the  responsibility  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  remitted  from  Persia 
to  be  used  against__Aksaiuieii-Was  one  which, 
when  refused  by  the  People,  placed  him  in  a  very 
invidioi\s  position.  Yet  here  a^ain  fie  took  the 
ngl^  f>f  thf  fhfirgfis  of  malversation  which  any  one  ^ 
_coiild  bring,  and  which,  though  no  one  could  prove"' 
them,  could  not,  in  all  t?robabilitv.  bfe  disprov^ 
w^^h9ttt.  riisi^lyti'ng  facts  as  to  the  use  of  this  secret 
aervice  money  which  hnd  hfttt«>r  fy-  kept  secret: 
and  he  was  not  afraid  of  being  denounced  as  an 


4iS  Demosthenes 

autocrat.  There  is  no  valid  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  Demosthenes  acted,  during  tliis  period, 
gSfafiiaiafcthan  with  a  single  eye  to  what  he  believed 
fn  hfl  fhq  intpTfifit  and  honoiir  of  bis  country. 

But  was  his  action  wise^  as  well  as  patriotic? 
Was  his  statesmanship  equal  to  his  good  intentions  ? 
Here  there  is  more  room  for  doubt.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  he  did  or  did  not  rely  too  strongly 
upon  the  support  of  his  countrymen, — whether 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  they  would  not  really 
go  to  the  help  of  Thebes.  Itwas  at  least  a  generous 
error,  if  he  attributed  to  them  still  the  spirit  which 
\hey  had  shown  before  the  battle  of  Chceroneia. 
Nor  can  we  now  tell  how  far  his  belief  that  the 
moment  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  revolt  of 
Thebes  was  reasonable.  Alexander,  so  far  as 
any  one  knew,  was  in  Illyria,  and  some  said  he 
was  dead.  His  sudden  appearance  before  Thebes 
was  at  least  as  great  a  surprise  to  every  one  else  as 
to  Demosthenes  himself;  and  it  does  not  jieera 
right  toblamyhimfnrfaJlir^ginto&nerrQrwhich-no 
one  else  avoided.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  him 
in  the  Ught  of  our  later  knowledge  of  Alexander's 
character,  and  his  skill  in  making  sudden  move- 
ments with  a  rapidity  paralysing  to  his  enemies. 
But  in  335  Alexander  was  not  so  well  known,  in 
spite  of  his  prompt  action  in  the  previous  year, 
as  he  became  a  few  years  later.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  does  not  seem  just  to  denounc«_the 
course  pursueJ  by  Demosthenes  durin_g  these 
.  veaiB  either  as  dishonest  or  as  unstatesmanlike; 
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and  more  credit  jgdue  to  Mm  th""  ^^"^  alwaya  h^wn 
given  for  the  courage  ajid  conskl^ncy  whic 
displayed. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XI 


1.  Wilhelm.  Atliicke  Urkuiidtn  (SiUunssbcr.  Akad.  Wicji., 
I9ir),  shows  tliat  the  confeOeratioc  (onacd  at  Corinth  included 
far  more  States  than  has  been  genemlly  wpposcd ,  and  that  it  wns 
much  more  minutely  orjiAiiised,  cspecJ&Uy  as  rric&nJs  the  rcprv- 
•entxtion  (oa  a  proportional  biuiK]  of  the  several  peoples  in  tbo 
oonunoD  synod.  (He  interprets  in  this  xatis  C.  I.  A.,  li..  160, 
184.  und  some  other  inscriptions.)  It  is  disputed  whether  Philip 
intended  only  to  free  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia  from  Persian  rule, 
or  to  cOD(|uer  the  whole  or  the  sreater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to 
enter  upon  a  scries  of  campaigns  comparable  to  those  sctuftUy 
carried  out  by  Alexander.    There  is  no  evidence  on  the  point. 

3.  The  picturesque  story  of  Isocratcs  beinj;  so  overcome  with 
f  riet  at  the  defeat  of  Cbieroneia  that  he  refused  food,  and  so  died 
a  few  days  after  the  battle,  mutt  be  taken  to  be  illspn>vcd :  and 
apart  from  this  story  there  are  no  good  erounds  (nr  <!i8piitini; 
the  genuineness  of  the  Third  Letter  to  Philip.  (Sec  Beloch, 
GriKh.  Crirh..  ».,  p,  574  n.)  The  Letter  is  in  lic«pins;  with 
Isocrates'  known  sentiments,  and  the  style  is  also  his. 

J.  Grotc  and  others  doubt  the  sto^^  of  this  embassy  to 
Alexander;  and  it  is  not  eknr  that  Plutarch's  statement  can 
refer  to  any  embassy  before  Alcxandtr'n  dctnands  were  made. 
His  lanKuage  is  very  obscuit  (r.g.,  it  is  not  at  all  plain  to  what 
tbe  words  '')  f*'  'pi^e>'  ^)|#i«i>a  refer).  That  he  was  much 
contused  aiiout  this  period  is  shown  I  y  t'lefact  tliat  la  his  Life  of 
Demosthenes,  chapter  uiiii.,  he  runs  toKcther  events  of  which 
tome  took  place  before  and  some  after  the  taking  of  Thebee. 
Arrian  also  may  have  transfrned  to  on  earlier  stage  in  the 
proceedings  a  meosage  rvnlly  tent  to  Alexander  afUr  he  had 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  orators.  Rut  it  is  only  too 
probable  that,  whether  before  or  after,  some  such  message  was 
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■\  X  7E  know  little  of  the  history  of  Athens  during 

VV     jhe  first  years  of  AlexanQef  s  atjsence  in  Ote 

Bast.     But  it  can  be  gathered  that  it  was  Demades 


who  took  the  lead  in  public  affairs,  sometimes 
holding  financial,  sometimes  military  offices,  and 
receiving  frequent  presents  from  Antipater,  whtwn 
Alexander  had  left  in  charge  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  The  statue  of^  pcmadcs  in  bronze  was 
even  erected  in  the  market-place  in  his  lifetime, 
contrary  to  Athenian  custom ;  and  he  was  accorded 
the  honour  of  perpetual  maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
tancum  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  He  was 
suppigted__by  Phocion.  who  was  continually  re- 
elected general,  and  (unlike  Demades)  declined  all 
presents  from  Antipater;  and  also  bv  i^Eschioes, 
though  the  activity  of  the  latter  appears  to  have 
been  intennjttentj_and  he_  lived  fOTjhe  most  part 
~the^^_of  a  prosperous  landowner.  Among  his 
possessions  were  included  estates  which  had  once 
fonned  part  of  the  territory  of  Thebes.'    Donor, 
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gthenes  seems  to  have  given_U2  for  the  timc-aJl 
^attanpt  to  influence  the  course  of  aflTairs.  "  When 
there  happened,"  he  says  to  vEschincs,'  "what  I 
would  bad  never  liappened.  when  it  was  not  states- 
men that  were  called  to  the  front,  but  those  who 
would  do  the  bidding  of  a  master,  those  who  were 
anxious  to  earn  wages  by  injuring  their  country, 
and  to  flatter  a  stranger — then,  along  with  every 
member  of  your  party,  you  were  found  at  your 
post,  the  grand  and  resplendent  owner  of  a  stud — 
while  I  was  weak,  I  confess,  yet  more  loyal  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  than  you. "  ^schines  and 
Deinarchus  of  course  attribute  his  quiescence  to 
cowardice.'  ILit  is  cowardice  tQ.recognise  the. 
temporary  hopelessness  of  a  cause,  then  Demos- 
ihencs  is  open  to  the  charge:  but  that  is  not  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  cowardice;  and  when  there 
seemed  to  be  hope  once  more,  Demosthenes  acteif" 
giergeticallj'  enough. 

A  modem  historian'  has  suggested  that  the  rea- 
son for  Demosthenes'  retirement  is  to  be  found 
in  a  rapprochement  between  himself  and  Dema- 
des,  as  the  result  of  which  Demades  in  335  pro- 
posed the  motion  which  prevented  the  surrender 
of  Demosthenes  and  others,  while  Demosthenes 
undertook  not  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  Peace,  or 
to  interfere  with  Demades'  acts.  But  there  is  no 
suflScient  evidence  of  any  such  agreement,  and  the 
Subsequent  association  of  the  two  orators  in  the 

'  Df  O'f  .1  jio.  ■  -«6ch.,  ia  CU».,  {{  163  ff.;  DeiD.,/.c 

*B«kK:h,  Aa.  Polilik.,  p.  143, 
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aifajr  of  Harpalus'  does  not  prove  it.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Demades'  motion  was  a  compromise 
dictated  by  the  strong  popular  feeling  against 
conceding  Alexander's  demands  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  danger  of  refusing  compliance  cm  the  other; 
and  that  Demosthenes'  abstinence  from  public 
afiairs  was  no  more  than  a  wise  coocessioa  to 
circumstances.  Indeed,  even  after  the  supposed 
compact  with  Demades,  Demosthenes  joined 
Hypereidcs  in  opposing  the  proposal  to  furnish  a 
contingent  to  Alexander  (as  the  Athenians  were 
bound  to  do) — a  fact  wliich  of  itself  almost  proves 
that  the  compact  never  existed.'  On  the  motion 
of  Phodon,  twenty  ships  and  a  small  corps  of 
cavalry-  were  sent  to  join  Alexander's  army*;  but 
a  number  of  Athenian  volunteers  took  service  in 
the  cause  of  Persia.  Wbiither-Uiere  is-any_truth 
in-the asgertioDsof  DeraQsthenes|  enemies  that  he 
SQUghLtLrecondliation  with  Alexander  through  the 
mediation  of  a  vouth_nanied  Aristion,  and  with 
Olympias  through  Caliias  of  Chalds,  isyery  doubt- 
.fvl.*  The  statements__iaadfi^y  ^schines  and 
Hj^pcreides  when  prosecuting  him  some  years 
later  are_oertairiI^jiot  .reliable  testimonyt^espec- 
ially  as  ^schines  at  least  was  particuL-irly-ajixious 
to  prove  that  Demosthenes  had  really  taken  the 
Macedonian  side>— a  paradox  which  only  false- 
hoods could  support. 

•  S«  bdow.  p.  461.  •  Vil.  X  Oral.,  847  C,  848  e- 
»Plut.,;'*oc..  xxl;  Diod..  XVII,  Txii. 

*  A^.,  in  Cut..  1 163;  H>-pL-f .,  in  Dem.,<xL20. 
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But  though  defeated,  the  anti-Macedonian 
party  was  not  wholly  inactive.  In  334  Diotiinus, 
one  of  the  generals  whose  surrender  ^Mexander  had 
demanded,  died;  and  Lycurgus  proposed  a  decree 
in  his  honour. '  In  the  same  year  when  the  Persian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  ^gean,  it  was  permitted  by 
the  Athenians  to  revictual  at  Samos.»  But 
Alexander  could  afford  to  overlook  these  pin- 
pricks, and  it  is  clear  that  he  desired  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  Athens,  He  even  went  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  her  compliments.  After  his  victory 
at  the  Granicus  in  334.  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
captiu-ed  a  number  of  Allicnians  among  ihc  enemy, 
he  sent  a  present  to  Athens  and  three  hundred 
suits  of  Persian  armour  to  be  dedicated  in  the 
Parthenon;  with  the  inscription,  "Dedicated  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
except  the  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  the  spoils  taken 
(mm  the  Barbarians  of  Asia."' 

Until  the  battle  of  Issus  in  333,  Demoelhenes, 
who  continued  to  receive  special  inteUigence  from 
the  scat  of  war,  cherished  hopes  that  Alexander 
would  be  defeated  in  Cilicia,  and  regarded  with 
unconcealed  satisfaction  the  apprehensions  of 
j^schinea  and  other  friends  of  the  King*;  but  after 
that  victory,  no  room  was  left  for  such  hopes. 

In  the  spring  of  331  the  Athenians  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Alexander.  t)earing  him  a  golden  crown  in 
honour  of  his  victories;  and  he  then  set  free  those 


'  T'if.  X  Oral.,  844  a. 
*Arn&o,  1,  svi..  (7. 
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of  their  fellow-cttizens  whom  he  had  talcen  prison- 
ers al  ihc  Granicus,  and  had  before  refusird  to 
release';  and  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
whether  by  his  own  commands  or  througli  his 
regent  Antipater,  he  appears  to  have  been  careful 
to  avoid,  so  far  as  Athens  was  concenied,  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
Greek  States, 

Thus  the  course  of  events  in  Greece  was  com- 
paratively uneventfxil  until  after  Alexander's 
crowning  victor)-  at  Arbela  in  331,  and  the  death 
of  Darius  in  the  following  year.  Sparta  alone 
acted  in  a  manner  which  threatened  trouble. 
The  Spartan  King  Agis  entefed'luLu  uuiiimuiirca— 
tion  with  Persia,  and  in  333,  supported  by  funds 
received  from  Persian  admirals,  nrnde  himself 
master  of  Crete.  Consequently  in  331,  Alexander 
ordered  a  large  fleet  under  Amphoterus  to  take 
action  against  Sparta,  and  sent  money  to  Antipater 
to  be  used  in  reducing  the  Spartans  to  obedience.* 
At  last,  in  330,  Sparta  declared  war  against  Alex- 
ander. The  moment  seemed  favourable.  Anti- 
pater was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  revolt  had 
broken  out  under  the  leadership  of  the  Odrysian 
King  Seuthes;  and  Memnon,  one  of  Alexander's 
t>wn  commanders,  seems  for  a  time  to  ha\'c  joined 
in  it.*    Further,  there  was  considerable  discontent 

•Arrian,  I.  xxix.;  HI,  vi.;  C.  I.  A.,  iL,  741  f. 
•Arrian,  III.  vi.;  Diod.,  XVII,  ilviii. 

•  In  this  year  th*  Athtmiuiut  postttl  a  dt-crec  In  honour  of 
Rhobu1a^soiiof.Scuthcs(C.  I.A.,u.,  175  b).    Thi*  may  mean 
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in  Greece  at  the  violation  of  the  promises  made  by 
Alexander  at  Corinth  in  336,  through  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Macedonian  commanders.  Tyrants 
had  been  set  up,  favourable  to  the  Macedonian 
domination,  in  Messene,  Lesbos,  and  Pellenc, 
though  it  had  been  promised  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  the  constitutions  of  the  States. 
Macedonian  captains  had  seized  Athenian  and 
other  tradingvesselsand  detained  them  atTenedos, 
and  the  Athenians  had  actually  equipped  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  ships  under  Menestheus,  son  of 
Ipliicratcs,  to  recover  them;  but  (in  accordance 
with  Alexander's  policy  of  conciliation  towards 
Athens)  they  were  released  before  active  measures 
were  taken.  A  Macedonian  trireme  had  entered 
the  Peiranis,  nominally  to  demand  permission  for 
the  building  of  small  vessels  there  for  the  ^lace- 
donian  fleet,  but  more  probably  in  the  hope  of 
recruiting  the  fleet  with  Athenian  sailors,  though 
the  request  had  been  withdrawn  when  the  Atheni- 
ans objected.  * 

Agis  at  first  g^ed  some  slight  successes.  He 
defeated  a  Macedonian  corps  under  Corrhagus ;  the 
people  of  Elis,  all  tlie  Arcadians  except  those  of 
Megalopolis,  and  all  the  Achieans  except  those  of 
Pellcne  joined  him;  and  he  laid  siege  to  Megalo- 

tfiat  Rhtbtilu  camo  to  Ath«n3  to  matv  the  old  friendship 
betwem  the  dty  and  the  Thnictaii  princes,  tmd  that  tli«  Albeniaoa 
iritbodtoihowtyinpathf  with  ihcrcvoltof  Scathes.  Sc«Schftfer, 
iii.,  p.  >00. 
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polls. '  He  also  appealed  to  Athens  for  support,  and 
Uie  extant  speech  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Demosthe- 
nes) "On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander"  may  have 
been  delivered  in  one  of  the  consequent  debates  in 
the  Assembly,  by  a  supporter  of  the  Spartan  IGng's 
request.     It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  yith  sai.y__ 


certainty  what  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the 
discussion.  According  to  Plutarch,'  he  began  by 
asking  tlie  Athenians  to  assist  Agis,  but  afterwards 
shrank  back,  6nding  that  the  People  were  not 
willing  to  join  in  the  rising.  It  may  be  subjected 
that  this  is  substantially  the  truth.  Thatiie  did 
at  first  encourage  the  Spartans  to  hope  for  Athey.^ 
ian  aid  seems  to  be  indicated  by  .jEs^ing'  state- 
ment*  that  Demosthenes  had  cimmed  (thougll — 


falsely]  a  share  in  instigating  the  Peloponnestan 
revolt,  as  well  as  a  revolt  in  Thessaly,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  more ;  Ihciigii  in  the  same  speech — 
■"  fy.firb'"'"^  ^tatpq — he  carrpl^inf'^  in  a  series  of 
strained  metaphors  of  th^  hapless  condition  into 
whirh  his  ^d  opponenta  hqd  brotiK^t  th<>  Sta^^, 
and  so  eacuaed-himsfl'^  fn^m  f^irj-jtn;  his  tiippnrt 
of  the  movement  furtljer.  In  another  place,* 
Plutarch  states  that  the  Athenians  resolved  to  give 
the  Peloponnesians  the  support  of  their  fleet — 
perhaps  they  were  influenced  by  DemostJienes' 
attitude  at  the  outset — but  that  Demades  cleverly 
parried  this  resolution,  by  pointing  out  that  the 

'<£sdi.  m  CUs.,  S  i6s,   166:  Deio.,  i»  Dtm.,\  34:  Diod., 
XVn.  c.  •  Plut.,  Drm..  xtiv. 

« IH  Ct*t..  §  167.  <  Pint..  Prat.  Cer.  Rep..  8tS  «,  f. 
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only  funds  available  for  the  expenditure  which  this 
policy  would  entail  were  those  which  he,  as  Theoric 
Commissioner,  had  saved  for  distribution  at  an 
approacliing  festival;  and  that  the  Athenians, 
rather  than  forego  this  distribution  or  contribute 
from  their  private  property,  were  content  to  do 
nothing.  In  that  case,  Demosthenes  might  well 
complain  that  the  sinews  of  the  State  had  been 
cut  by  his  opponents;  and  his  withdrawal  from  his 
first  attitude  was  dictated  by  simple  prudence. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  encourage  Sparta  to  expect  si^ 
^Dort  which  the  People  would  not  give;.ami  it  is  to 
Jemosthenes'  credit  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
f^g  the  humiliation  which  such  a  withdrawal 
from  his  original  position  brought  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly notlung  can  be  more  despicable  than  the  io- 
sincerity  of  ^^ischines  and  Ueinarchus'  in  blaming 
jiim  afterwards  for  doing  nothing  to  .help  th 
Spartans  against  Macedonia,  while  at  the  sam' 
timp,  {}\f>Y  t.noA  (as.  will  be  seeiTSiortljO  ^o  faStei 
Ugonhim  some  of  the  responsibihty  for  the  rising 
and  declared  that  liis  behaviour  had  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  city.' 

The  siege  of  Megalopolis  was  raised  upon  the 
arrival  of  Antipater  with  an  army  considerably 
outnumbering  that  of  the  Spartans  and  their  al- 
lies. Agis  gave  battle,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated, and  himself  slain.'    Antipater  demanded 

*Xacb.,l.t.:  Dob.,  in  Dem.,i3S-        •JBKii..iM  Oki..  {354. 
'Ciinlus.  VI,  i;  IJioH.,  XVIi.  IxiL,  IsiiL;  Pau*.,  I,  mii.,  {  6; 
Justin,  Xil,  i-i  Plut.,  Agi*,  iti.,ctc. 
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fifty  noble  Spartans  as  hostages,  and  entrusted  the 
sentence  on  the  rebellious  States  to  the  congress  of 
the  Greeks  at  Corinth.  But  the  Spartans  ap- 
pealed to  Alexander,  to  whom  the  hostages  were 
sent;  and  he  pardoned  all  but  the  chief  movers  in 
the  revolt,  only  commanding  the  payment  of  120 
talents  to  Megalopolis  as  compensation  for  the 
inconvenience  caused  to  them  by  the  siege.'  A 
proposal  «'""  Tipde  by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes 
to  hand  him  over  for  judgment  to  the  Amphicty- 
onic  Council,  which  was  to  meet  in  the  autumn  oT' 
330,  as  though  he  had  been  in  some  way  respon- 
sible for  the  disturbances  LbuLthe  -People-refused 
to  sanction  this. '  and  showed  thereby  that  though 
they  might  be  unwilling  to  take  any  action  which 
involved  danger  or  sacrifice,  their  symi>athy  with 
the  attitude  of  Demosthenes  towards  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  had  not  substantially  altered. 


Moreover,  a  notable  trial  of  this  same  year 
(330)  showed  that  the  patriotic  party  was  still 
active.  Lycurgus  prosecuted  a  certain  Leocrates 
for  desertion  after  the  battle  of  Ch^roneia,  When 
the  first  report  of  the  battle  came,  Leocrates  had 
departed  with  all  his  belongings  to  Rhodes,  to 
escape  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  be  coming  upon 
Athens,  and  had  even  reported  at  Rhodes  that 
Athens  was  actually  taken.  He  had  subsequently 
settled  at  Megara  as  a  resident  alien,  and  engaged 

'Curtius, ;  (-;  Diwl,  XVTl,  Iniii. 
*Ma±..imCt6f.,  U  i6i,354;Dcin.,ikCi>r.,$3aa. 
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in  trade  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  the  year  33 1  -o 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Athens;  and  Lycurgus, 
true  to  the  stem  principles  which  had  led  him  to 
prosecute  Autolycus,  charged  him  with  treason 
and  demanded  the  death-penalty.  The  Speech 
of  Lycurgus  may  still  be  read.  He  justly  prides 
himself  on  his  avoidance  of  all  attempt  to  bring 
odium  upon  the  accused  by  the  introduction  of 
matter  irrelevant  to  the  charge,  and  of  references 
to  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  apart  from  the  time  of  his 
offence.  He  spends  all  his  energj*  in  proving  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  itself,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  Athenian  tradition;  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Speech  consists  of  narratives  of 
episodes  in  Athenian  history,  with  long  quotations 
from  the  poets.  Though  the  language  is  exagger- 
ated.Jthe  tone  of  the  Speech  is  earnest  and  patriotic; 
but  nothing  can  quite  justify  the  attempt  to  put 
Lcocrates  to  death  for  an  offence  committed  eight 
years  before,  by  way  of  making  a  demonstration 
against  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  The  votes 
of  the  jury  were  equally  divided  and  Leocrates 
was  acquitted.  The  trial  illustrates  the  sharp 
division  of  iKilitical  opinion  in  Athens,  and  the 
large  amount  of  support  upon  which  statesmen  of 
the  patriotic  party  could  still  reckon,  at  least  whfio 
no  sacrifice  was  entailed  by  their  policy. 

It  was  probably  at  about  the  same  time'  that  a 
certain  Euxenippus  was  impeached  by  Polycuctus 

■  It  mu  at  any  rate  between  330  and  324  (Bloss,  All.  Ber.,  Ill, 
iL.p.64). 
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for  giving  bad  advice  to  the  People  and  receiving 
bribes  from  those  who  were  acting  against  the 
interests  of  Athens.  From  the  remains  of  Hypcrei- 
des'  speech  for  the  defence,  it  is  evident  that  oi 
the  arguments  used  by  the  prosecutor,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  was  derived  from  the  prisoner's 
alleged  battery  of  the  Macedonians,  and  of 
0!>-mpias  in  particular.  That  such  an  argument 
should  have  been  used  is  some  indication  of  the 
state  of  popular  feeling. 


It  may  have  been  the  failure  of_thc_Spsrtftn 
revolt,  with  which  Demostlicncs  was  known  to 
have  sympathised,  that  led  .I'Eschineslo^renewTHe 
fllififlfilf  l^P^fl  *^'"^  in  t^hc  form  of  a  prosecution  of 
Ctetiphon.  which  he  had  allowed  to  drop  six  years 
Ipefore.  when  the  news  of  Philip's  death  had  re- 
vived the  antipathy  of  the  Athenians  to  Mace- 
donian rule.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ctesiphon 
had  proposed  in  the  Council,  and  the  Council  had 
resolved,  that  a  golden  crown  should  be  bestowed 
upon  Demosthenes  in  the  theatre  at  the  Dionysia, 
with  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  he  consis- 
tently spoke  and  acted  for  the  true  good  of  the 
People  of  Athens,  and  a  commemoration  of  his  pub- 
lic sen-iccs;  and  that  ..^schines  had  indicted  this 
as  illegal.  The  indictment  had  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  decree,  which 
became  void  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  it  had 
been  moved.  Some  difficulty  has  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Speech  against  Ctesiphon 
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iEschines  clearly  iissmned  that  unless  Ctesiphon 
was  condemned,  Demosthenes  would  be  crowned 
at  the  next  Dionysia;  and  certain  historians  have 
been  led  by  this  to  suppose  that  Ctesiphon's 
decree  had  again  been  brought  forward  at  the 
time  of  the  Spartan  rising,  and  that  this  led 
i^schines  to  repeat  his  indictment.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this;  and  it  seems  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  every  one  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  if  the  jury  acquitted  Ctesiphon  his 
motion  would  be  formally  reintroduced  and  carried 
into  effect.  Others  have  suggested  that  Demos- 
thenes' own  party,  in  the  confident  expectation 
of  an  acquittal,  forced  i^schincs  to  proceed  with  his 
indictment,  by  threatening  to  prosecute  him  and 
demand  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  him  for  having 
failed  to  carry  out  his  sworn  intention  earlier.  But 
of  this  also  there  is  no  evidence;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable tliat  if  such  threats  had  been  used,  neither 
orator  should  have  made  the  barest  allusion  to  them. 
It  ts  much  more  likely  that  .jEachtnes  thourfit^ 
ihat  an  npportuiiityoffQyed  itself  .in  the  temporary 
humiliation  of  Demosthenes  owing  to  Eis  failufS^ 
ilTregard  io  the  tipanan  rising,  of  inflicting  a 
crushing  defeat  on  liis  rival ;  and  that  the  revived 
prosecution  of  Ctesiphon  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  prosecutions  of  anti- Macedonian  leaders  in 
other  States,  perhaps  with  the  approval  of  Alexan- 
der or  Antipater.  Jtemostfaenes  himself  saw  such 
a  connection.'  "At  the  same  time  as  tlw  irre- 
^  *t>tCor.,  f  197. 
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concilable  enemies  of  Athens,  Aristratus  in  Naxos 
and  Aristoleos  in  Thasos,  are  bringing  the  friends 
of  Athens  to  trial,  .-Eschines  in  Athens  itself  is 
accusing  Demosthenes."  But,  ^schines  had  un- 
— rirr.ciitiinntirfl  thr  -itrrncth  nf  r?nmi;)srhrnn'_rirL- 
sition.  The  sympathies  of  the  People,  fy  whom 
the  jury  (hat  would  try  the  case  would  be  repre- 
sentative, )\xfiC£L£)ilLji!ilh-Jieai^tlienes_aiid_an;__ 
tagoaistic .  to  the  Macedonian  rule.  Even  before 
the  trial  bc^an  .'EschJnes  must  have  been  conscious 
of  this;  for  he~actuaUy  attempted  to  enlist  the 
good-will  of  the  jury  by  alleging,  as  amOflg  the 
olTenQes  of  Demosthenes,  that  heliad  let  slip  a 
number  of  occasions  upon  which  he  might  have 
.opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  bv  continually  Jn- 
sinua*'"f;  ^hg^  ppmfrcfhgnpg'  rtpprnfjTjf^  \f  Marft: 
AcftnA  haH  Y\(t^  a  !;hfl.m.  The  result  of  the  trial 
was  to  afford  Demosthenes  his  last  and  most  signal 
triumph. 

.^chines  assailed  the  proposal  of  Ctcsiphon  on 
three  grounds.  He  alleged  first,  that  it  was  il- 
legal to  crown  a  statesman  who  had  not  passed 
the  public  scrutiny  to  which  all  public  officials 
were  liable  on  laying  down  office,  and  that  Demo- 
sthenes, who  at  the  time  of  the  decree  had  been  a 
Commissioner  of  fortifications  and  of  the  festival- 
fund,  had  not  passed  this  scrutiny;  secondly,  that 
it  was  illegal  to  proclaim  the  crown  in  the  theatre 
in  the  manner  proposed;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
reasons  which  were  given  by  Ctesiphon  for  the 
award  of  the  crown,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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proclaim,  were  false.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
jury  had  not  only  to  give  the  verdict,  but  also,  if 
they  condemned  the  accused,  to  fix  the  penalty. 
Never  within  the  memory  of  man  bad_  anji_tria! 
aroused  such  intogst  throughout  the  Greek  world, 
and  the  court  was  thronged  not  only  with  Atheni- 
ans, but  with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.* 
The  prosecutor  addressed  the  court  first.  After 
an  introduction,  in  which  he  emphasised  the  im- 
portance of  punishing  illegal  proposals,  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  constitution  at  a  time  when  all 
constitutional  principles  were  falling  into  neglect,* 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  explain  the  technical 
grounds  upon  which  he  relied.  He  first  cited  the 
law  which  forbade  the  crowning  of  an  ofBcial  still 
liable  toscnUiny,  and  defended  it  on  the  ground 
that  a  proposal  to  confer  a  crown,  even  if  the 
reservation  were  made  (which  Ctesiphon  had 
omitted  to  make)  that  the  ceremony  should  not 
take  place  until  after  the  scrutiny  had  been  held, 
was  bound  to  prejudice  the  issue  of  the  scrutiny  in 
favour  of  the  recipient  of  the  crown. '  He  further 
replied  to  the  argument  which  he  expected  Demo- 
sthenes to  use,  to  the  effect  that  the  office  which  he 
held  was  not  a  public  office  in  the  technical  sense, 
and  that  the  public  money  of  which  he  had  charge 
was  his  own  gift,  for  which  he  could  not  reasonably 
be  called  to  account.*  It  may  be  suspected  that 
some  of  these  passages   (like  some  whidi  occur 

■ -Bich..  M  C(»j.,  S  56.  '!li-«. 
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later  in  the  Speech)  were  inserted  in  it  for  publica- 
tion after  Demosthenes  bad  spoken;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  up  to  this  pnim  ;F-'tf-hin«'s'  cAne: 

Jffas  a  good  one  in  point  of  law. 

With  regard  _tP  the  second  technical  question, 
there  is  not  much  more  doubt.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  law  which  forbade  the  proclamation 
of  a  crown  in  the  theatre,  and  ordered  that  a 
crown,  if  awarded  by  the  Council,  should  be 
proclaimed  in  the  Cotmcil -chamber,  if  by  the 
People,  in  the  Assembly.  But  there  was  appar- 
ently another  law,  regulating  proceedings  aT  the" 
Dionysia,  and  forbidding  proclamations  in  general 
at  the  festival,  but  permitting  those  crowns  to  be 
publicly  conferred  in  the  theatre  which  had  been 
granted  to  Athenian  citizens  by  other  States,  if 
the  People  gave  permission.     This  law  ..^chines 

^  expected  Demosthenes  to  wrest  to  hjspurpcse.  by 
arguing  that  coronation  in  the  theatre  was  lawful 
if  the  People  consented  to  it,  and  omitting  to 
mention  the  restriction  of  this  jjermission  to  the 
case  of  crowns  conferred  by  other  States.  Aocord- 


ingly  he  warned  the  jury  against  such  sophistry, 
and  protested  against  the  notion  that,  withliU  the 
safeguards  provided  by  the  constitution  against 
contradictory  laws,  such  a  contradiction  as  the 
anticipated  argument  impUed  would  have  been 
permitted  to  remain.' 

It  is  highly  probable  that  here  also  ^Sschines 
was  on  firm  ground.    But  both  he  and  Denio6- 

■  H  33-48- 
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thenes  were  well  aware  that  the  case  would  not 
be  decided  upon  purely  technical  grounds,  and 


though  he  dealt  with  these  grounds  fully,  and  (so 
far  as  we  can  judge)  straightforwardly,  the  greater 
part  of  his  Speech  was  devoted  to  the^ttempt  to 
prove  that  the  rcasonii  which  Ctesiphon  had^givcn" 


for  conferring  the  crown  on  jjemostnengg'  "were 
false,  and  that  Demosthenes  had  not  deserved 
well  of  the  State.' 

After  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  early  in- 
cidents of  his  rival's  career,  be_divided  hislife 
into  iguf;  pf^poHR— thp  first,  the  time  of  the  Peace 
of  Philocrates;  the  second,  from  the  Peace  of 
Philocrates  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Philip; 
the  third,  the  time  of  the  alliance  with  Thebes; 
and  the  last  from  the  battle  of  Chxroneia  to  the 
time  of  the  trial.  He  attempted  to  show  that  in  all 
four  periods  the  policy  of  Dcniciiiiienes  was  corrupt 
and  detrimental  to  Athens.  iWe  have  considered 
these  charges  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
several  periods  in  their  place,  and  need  not  do  so 
againj  The  most  sj^ificant  points  in  -^schines' 
attack  are  his  insinuation  that  Demosthciies.  in 
spite  of  his  patriotic  professions,  had  more  tihan 
.once  acted  in  sutaqeryjfflce  to  the  Macedonian 
injweatfcjnd  his  attempt  to  prove,  notjwUy  Jhat 
Pemosthenes  had  worked  in  harmony  with  Phil- 
ocrates (in  which  there  was  some  truth),  hut  also 

-that    ihf   nllinnpp   n-Viifh    Vr-   \\aA    nfgrvT^Jated    mtF_ 

Callias  and  ihc  Eubn-ans  was  dictated  bv  sordid 
'  ft  49-176. 
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$elf -interest:  that  he  had  claimed  undue  credit  for 
the  alhancc  with  Thobcs,  and  had  granted  the 
Thebans  terms  which  were  highly  disadvantage- 
ous to  Athens;  that  his  policy  at  that  time  had  led 
directly  to  \\tf  hattlf  nf  Th^roneia  anc|.  t^f^  H<». 
struction  of  Thebcij;  and  that  since  these  disasters 
he  had  purstied  a  cowardly,  but  not  less  mis- 
chievous^course.  Jn  a  striking  passage,'  jEschi- 
nes  imagines  the  scene  at  Dionysia,  if,  when  the 
orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  presented  with  a  suit  of  annour 
by  the  State,  Demosthenes,  whose  policj-  had  made 
them  orphans,  was  crowned  with  gold.  At  an- 
other point'  he  enumerates  the  qualities  of  a 
true  "friend  of  the  People,"  and  finds  that  neither 
in  his  parentage  nor  in  his  character  has  Demos- 
thenes any  of  these  marks  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  _ 

In  the  latter  pajyof  the  Speech,  ^schines  first 
argued  that  whereas  in  old  times  rewards  had  been 
but  rarely  bestowed  by  the  People,  and  had  there- 
fore been  highly  esteemed,  the  indis(^rSninate 
bestowal  of  honours  was  tending  to  diminish  their 
value.*  He  then  returned  to  the  topic  of  the 
importance  of  trials  for  illegal  proposals,  and  de- 
clared that  in  cases  where  the  proof  was  neces- 
sarily so  straightforward,  and  required  only  the 
comparistm  of  the  incriminated  proposal  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  accused  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  employ  an  advocate  to  mislead  the 

'»I5J-I58.  ■H168-176.  'H>77->9>- 
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jury — that  Demosthenes,  in  short,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Ctesiphon,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  legal 
questions  at  issue,  and  to  the  order  of  topics  laid 
down  by  the  prosecutor.'  *  Th^''^  f"ll"y^  in  the 
Speech  as  we  have  it.  a  series  of  brief  arguments 
in  reply  to  those  which  npmnst>iepps  was  expected 
to  UiX — most  of  them,  in  all  probahilityj^jnggrted" 
after  the  trial,  as  a  reply  to  arguments  which 
Demosth*^ps  ^ft^lflllv  haH  used^ — together  with 
passages  designed  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the 
jury  against  Demosthenes  himself  or  against 
Ctesiphon.'  In  conclusion,  ^schines  insisted 
upon  the  moral  effect  which  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
must  inevitably  have,  and  besought  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  acquisition  of  excessive  power  by 
individuals  and  to  the  corruption  of  statesmen  by 
Persian  gold. '  A  passage  of  real  power  ends  with 
a  sadly  frigid  and  artificial  appeal: 

And  now,  0  Earth  and  Sun  and  Virtue  and  In- 
telligence and  Culture,  whereby  wc  distinguish  the 
honourable  from  the  shameful,  I  have  given  you  my 
aid  and  have  spoken.  If  I  have  accused  him  well,  and 
as  the  charge  deserve.s,  I  have  spoken  as  I  desired;  if 
inadequately,  as  well  as  I  could.  Do  you  consider  the 
arguments  which  I  have  used,  and  those  which  I  have 
passed  over,  and  give  the  vote  whidi  justice  and  the 
interest  of  the  city  require. 

Had  the  reply  of  Demosthenes  been  lost,  it  may 

be  that  /Eschines'  Speech  would  have  been  given 

'  a  191-314.  •  U  ii^^a.  Ml  343-359- 
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a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  later  ages  than 
has  usually  been  assigned  to  it.  There  arc  indeed 
in  it  passages  of  overwrought  rhetoric  and  digres* 


sions  of  disproportionate  length ;  yet  his  case  is,  on 
the  whole,  stronely  presented,  and  its  personalities 


do  not  tnP^C^'^'^  *^''  limitjj  which  Athenian  taste 
allowed.  But  Demog^l^^ng^'  defeqpe  ot  Ctesiphon 
throws  his  rival's  nrnf.inii  utlerly  jti  the  shade.  It 
IS  not  only  that,  except  upcm  the  technical  points, 
■■whirji_nn  one  present  can  have  rejipjded  as_trf 
serious  importance,  _h;g  n^^  k  ^y^jrwhelmintilv 
good;  his  Speech  as  a  whole  stands  on  a  moral 
kvgl  ^yj^ich  is  incomparably  hjeher.  Certain  tc- 
servations  must  doubtless  be  made,  and  those 
not  unimportant.  The  replies  to  the  several 
portions  of  -4^chines'  accusation  are  interspersed 
with  passages  of  personal  attack,  which  are  almost 
savage  in  their  vehemence,  and  arc  irrelevant  to 
the  main  issue.  Probably  no  such  language  was 
ever  used  by  a  politician  about  his  opponents 
on  any  other  occasion  even  in  Athens,  and  the 
brilliant  dramatic  power  which  some  of  these  pass- 
ages show  does  not  excuse  their  untruthfulness. ' 
Thprp  arp^  moTcover, — chiefly  in  those  parts  ofthe 
Speech  which  deal  with  the  Pftgi^^  <jS  PhilQCTa|;eg. — 
misrepresenUtionsof  the  truth,  due  to  the  orator's 
desire  to  riiscUiim  ail  share  in  a  transaction  which 
was  now  discredited  in  popular  estimation.  On 
the  points  of  law  wliich  -^schines'  adduced,  the 

■  Comp.  «p..  a  159.  198.  301).  357-364  (Ihc  famous  Mcount 
of  iCichiiiu's  cailiur  days—probabty  atmott  cntirdf  fftlae)t  joB. 
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reasoning  of  Demosthenes  can  only  be  called 
sophistical  and  evasive.  At  best  it  could  only  be 
urged  that  the  law  had  been  broken  before  on 
many  occasions,  sometimes  in  Demosthenes*  own 
favour.  But  when  all  that  can  be  said  in  criticism 
of  the  Speech  is  fully  allowed  for,  the  greatest 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  .■E^ichines  remains. 
/^^sriiinpg  gparpply  pvf>[-  pj^s  above  the  level  of  the 
party  politiyian.  the  legal  prosecutor,  the  personal 
enemy.  His  Speech  reveals  no  breadth  of  outlook, 
no  worthy  ideal  of  national  policy.  Its  whole 
effect  is  negative.  It  attacks  one  act  of  Demos- 
tj^^npj;  flftpr  Annther.  cli^vcrlv  indeed,  hut  from  the 
standtioint  of  no  general  principles,  no  far-sighted 
aims;  and  sometimes — more  particularly  in  those 
passages  in  which  it  seeks  to  disparage  the  terms  of 
the  alliance  with  Thebes,  or  those  in  which  Demos- 
thenes is  accused  of  favouring  the  Macedonian 
interest' — a  meanness  and  an  insincerity  are  re- 
vealed which  arc  utterly  unworthy  of  a  statesman. 
JJemQsthcnes.  on  the  other  han<l,_speaks  in  the 
tone  of  a.  atflffsman  who  has  attempted  whole- 
heartedly to  carry  out  his  own  highest  ideals,  and 
those  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  can  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  best  side  of  their  national 
t;li,-ir.icter,  convinced  that  he  has  noTinlcrpfetedlt" 
wrongly.    He  claims  to  be  judged,  not  by  the 

'  Democthenes  did  not  r«ply  to  the  chaijcs  so  far  aa  thoy 
rcfi^rrcil  to  the  most  recent  time«--doubtIeM  because  of  the 
danger  ho  vould  have  incurred  bad  he  tried  to  prove  exprMtly 
hishostility  to  Alexander. 


I 
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familiar  jargon  about  the  "friend  of  the  People," 
but  by  the  highest  standards  of  statesmanship. 


Every  investigAtton  that  can  be  made  as  regards 
those  duties  for  which  an  orator  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible, I  bid  you  make.  I  crave  no  mercy.  And 
what  arc  those  duties?  To  discern  events  in  their 
beginnings,  to  foresee  what  is  coming,  and  to  forewarn 
others.  These  things  I  have  done.  Again,  it  is  his 
duty  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
wherever  he  finds  them,  the  slowness,  the  hesitation, 
the  ignorance,  the  contentiousness,  which  arc  the 
errors  )nse]>arab]y  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
all  dty-states;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  roust 
stimulate  men  to  unity,  friendship,  and  eagerness  to 
perform  their  duty.  All  these  things  I  have  done, 
and  no  one  can  discover  any  dereliction  of  duty  on 
my  part  at  any  time. '  .  .  . 

Do  you  ask  me  [he  demands]  for  what  merits  I 
count  myself  worthy  to  receive  honour?  I  tell  you 
that  at  a  time  when  every  politician  in  Hellas  had 
been  corrupted — beginning  with  yourself, — no  oppor- 
tunity that  ofEered,  no  generous  language,  no  grand 
promises,  no  hopes,  no  fears,  nor  any  other  motive, 
tempted  or  induced  me  to  betray  one  jot  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  city;  nor 
of  all  the  counsel  that  I  have  given  to  my  fdlow- 
countrymcn.  up  to  this  day.  has  any  ever  been  gi\'en 
(as  it  has  by  you)  with  the  scales  of  the  mind  indining 
to  the  side  of  gain,  but  all  out  of  an  upright,  honest, 
uncorrupted  soul.  I  have  taken  the  lead  in  greater 
affairs  than  any  man  of  my  own  time,  and  my  ad- 
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ministration  has  been  sound  and  honest  throughout 
aU.-  .  .  . 

All  these  measures,  men  of  Athens,  will  be  found  by 
any  one  who  will  examine  them  without  jealousy, 
to  have  been  correctly  planned,  and  executed  with 
entire  honesty;  the  opportunity  for  each  step  was 
not,  you  will  find,  neglected  or  left  unrecognised  <a 
thrown  away  by  me;  and  nothing  was  left  undone, 
which  it  was  within  the  power  and  the  reasoning 
capacity  of  a  single  man  to  effect.  But  if  the  might 
of  some  Divine  Power,  or  the  inferiority  of  our 
generals,  or  the  wickedness  of  tliose  who  were  betray* 
ing  your  cities,  or  all  these  things  together,  con- 
tinuously injured  our  whole  cause,  until  they  effected 
its  overthrow,  how  is  Demosthenes  at  fault?'  .  .  . 

Not  when  my  surrender  was  demanded,  not  when  I 
was  called  to  account  before  the  Amphictyons,  not  in 
face  cither  of  threats  or  of  promises,  not  when  these 
accursed  men  were  hounded  on  against  me  like  wild 
beasts,  have  I  ever  been  false  to  my  loyalty  towards 
you.  For  from  the  very  first  I  chose  the  straight  and 
honest  path  in  public  life;  I  chose  to  foster  the  honour, 
the  supremacy,  the  good  name  of  my  country,  to  seek 
to  enhance  them,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  them.' 

At  every  stage  in  the  argument,  Demosthenes 
puts  the  question.  "What  was  the  part  which 
Athens  was  bound  to  play,  if  she  was  to  be  true  to 

ln*isif1f   anrt    tifr    tmiljl  jni^^^'   and  ^InimTT-rt   hSv,> 

tirged  her  to  play  that  part. 

Should  she,  Xschincs,  have  sacrificed  her  pride  and 
her  own  dignity?    Should  she  have  joined  the  ranks 
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of  the  Thessalians  and  Dolopes,  and  helped  Philip 
thereby  to  acquire  the  empire  of  Hellas,  cancelling 
thereby  tlie  noble  and  righteous  deeds  of  our  fore- 
fathers? Or,  if  she  should  not  have  done  this  (for  it 
would  have  been  in  very  truth  an  atrodous  thing), 
should  she  have  looked  on,  while  all  that  she  saw  would 
happen,  if  no  one  prevented  it— all  that  she  realised, 
it  seems,  at  a  distance — was  actually  taking  placc?> 
.  .  .  What  language  should  have  been  used,  what 
measures  proposed,  by  the  adviser  of  the  People  at 
Athens  (for  that  it  was  at  Athens  nutkvs  the  utmost 
difference),  when  i  knew  that  from  the  very  first,  up 
to  the  day  when  I  m^-sclf  ascended  the  platform,  my 
country  had  always  contended  for  pre-eminence, 
honour  and  glory,  and  in  the  cause  of  honour,  and  for 
the  interests  of  all,  had  sacrifioed  more  money  and 
lives  than  any  other  Hellenic  people  had  spent  for 
their  private  ends:  when  I  saw  that  Philip  himself, 
with  whom  our  conflict  lay,  for  the  sake  of  empire  and 
absolute  power,  had  had  hts  eye  knocked  out,  his 
hand  and  his  leg  maimed,  and  was  ready  to  resign  any 
part  of  his  body  that  Fortimc  chose  to  take  from  him. 
provided  that  with  what  remained  he  might  live  in 
honour  and  glory?  And  surely  no  one  would  dare  to 
say  that  it  was  fitting  that  in  one  bred  at  Pella.  a 
place  then  inglorious  and  insignificant,  there  should 
have  grown  up  so  lofty  a  spirit  that  he  aspired  after 
the  empire  of  Hellas,  and  conceived  such  a  project 
in  his  mind;  but  that  in  you,  who  are  Athenians,  and 
who  day  by  day  in  all  that  you  hear  and  see  behold 
the  memorials  of  the  gallantry  of  your  fathers,  such 
baseness  should  be  found  that  you  would  yield  up 
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your  liberty  to  Philip  by  yoar  own  deliberate  offer  and 
deed.' 

So  he  argues  above  all  In  justification  of  the 
policy  wliich  led  to  the  battle  of  Clisroneia: 

Even  if  what  was  to  come  was  plain  to  all  before- 
hand; even  if  all  foreknew  it;  even  vf  you,  j^chines, 
had  been  crying  with  a  loud  voice  in  warning  and 
protestation — you  who  uttered  not  so  much  as  a 
sound — even  then,  I  say,  it  was  not  right  for  the  city 
to  abandon  her  course,  if  she  had  any  regard  for  her 
fame,  or  for  our  forefathers,  or  for  the  ages  to  come. 
As  it  is,  she  is  thought,  no  doubt,  to  have  failed  to 
secure  her  object — as  happens  to  all  alike,  whenever 
God  wills  it:  but  then,  by  abandoning  in  favour  of 
Philip  her  claim  to  take  the  lead  of  others,  she  must 
have  incurred  the  blame  of  having  betrayed  them  all. 
.  .  .  But  this  was  not.  it  appears,  the  tradition  of  the 
Athenians:  it  was  not  tolerable;  it  was  not  in  thcjr  . 
nature.  From  the  beginning  of  time  no  one  had  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  city  to  throw  in  her 
lot  with  those  who  were  strong,  but  unrighteous  in 
their  dealings,  and  to  enjoy  the  security  of  servitude. 
Throughout  all  time  she  has  maintained  her  perilous 
struggle  for  pre-eminence,  honour,  and  glory.'  .  .  . 

It  cannot,  Jt  cannot  be  that  you  were  wrong,  men 
of  Athens,  when  you  took  upon  you  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  deliverance.  No!  by  those  who  at 
Marathon  bore  the  brunt  of  the  peril — our  fore- 
"athcTs!  Nol  by  those  who  at  PIat«x  drew  up  their 
battle-line;  by  those  who  at  Salamis,  by  those  who  oS 


>{{  66-68. 
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Artemidum  fought  the  fight  at  sea;  by  the  many  who 
lie  in  the  sepulchres  where  the  People  laid  them — - 
brave  men,  all  alike  deemed  worthy  by  their  country, 
/Eschincs.  of  the  same  honour  and  the  same  obsequies 
— not  the  successful  or  the  victorious  alone!' 

-Jt.  !,■,  Kiifh  ^ifntimentji  that  give  its  unique  eleva- 
tion to  the  Speei^h  n»  th^  Crn^yn.  We  have 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  justifica- 
tion of  Demosthenes'  policy  at  different  stages 
in  his  career,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said,  nor  to  give  a  formal  analysis  of  a 
Speech  which  every  student  of  Demosthenes  must 
read  many  times.  The  Speech  began  with  an 
appeal  to  the  eods;  and  the  solemnity  of  its  con- 
i^hisipn    aUn   it   in    Vppping   with    l.hp   tnomfnt/^ig 

character  of  the  issue : 


Never.  0  all  ye  gods,  may  any  of  you  consent  to 
their  desire!  If  it  can  be.  may  you  implant  even  in 
these  men  a  belter  mind  and  heart.  But  if  they  are 
verily  beyond  all  cure,  then  bring  them  and  them 
alone  to  utter  and  early  destruction,  by  land  and  sea. 
And  to  us  who  remain,  grant  the  speediest  release 
from  the  fears  that  hang  over  us,  and  safety  that 
nought  can  shake.* 

When  the  votes  of  the  jury  were  coimted,  it  was 
found  that  vEschines  had  not  received  one  fifth 
of  the  total  number.  He  thereby  became  liable 
to  the  penalties  ordained  by  the  law  of  Athens  for 
malicious  prosecution — a  fine  of  looo  drachma:, 
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and  certain  civil  disabilities.  *  He  could  doubtless 
have  paid  the  fine  and  faced  the  loss  of  rights;  but 
he  could  not  face  the  spectacle  of  Demosthenes' 
triumph,  and  therefore  w-ithdrew  from  Athens. 
He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain 
a  favourable  reception  from  Alexander,'  but  the 
hope  was  frustrated  by  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  in  323.  Then,  if  not  before,  he  went  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  passed  most  of  the  remainder  of 
his  Ufe.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  rhetoric  there, 
reciting  to  his  pupils  the  very  speech  with  which 
Demosthenes  Iiad  overthrown  him;  and  to  have 
met  their  admiration  with  the  remark,  "Ah!  but 
you  should  have  heard  the  beast  himself!"* 


The  division  of  opinion  in  Athens,  or  rather,  the 
conflict  in  the  public  mind  between  interested 
caution  and  patriotic  sentiment,  is  illustrated  by 
the  few  facts,  apart  from  the  doings  of  Ale-Kander, 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  acquittal  of  CtesJphon. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  party  of  non-resistance 
remained  j)Owcrful.  Phodon  continued  to  be  re- 
elected general.*  Demades  retained  his  power  in 
the  Assembly.*    On  the  other  hand,  Lycurgus  was 

■  nut..  Dem..  xxlv.;  comp.,  D«m.,  de  Cor.,  {{  8a,  366, 

'  ViL  X  Oral.,  S46  c. 

'  Ibid..  8401!.;  Scliol.  on  JBech.,  de  P.  L.,  1.,  «tc. 

'  \i  he  was  general  fbrtjr-fivc  times,  he  must  have  been  re- 
appointed almost  cv«r7  year. 

•  Decrees  of  the  yean  319  to  3*3  in  his  name  arc  lawwB  to  ut 
from  C.  I.  A.,  ii.,  17S,  193,809,  »M\r.f.  Dcin.,  >n  Dm.,  {  toi. 
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in  control  of  public  finance  down  to  326,  and  De- 
mosthenes himself  exercised  important  influence, 
sinoe  he  was  described  by  Hypereides  as  "director 
of  State-affairs  in  general.""  Deinarchus  also 
complains  of  his  power,  and  both  Dpmosthenes  and 
Demades  figure  as  leading  staU^nien  in  the  melan- 
choly episode  which  comes  before  us,  when  next 
we  are  able  to  study  the  internal  histor>-  of  Athens 
in  detail.  It  is  probably  to  be  inferred,  not  that 
any  formal  agreement  had  been  made  betn'cen  the 
rival  parties,  but  that  statesmen  of  opposite  \iews 
were  able  to  exercise  influence  side  by  side,  and  to 
divide  the  administrative  oflBces  between  them, 
because  caution  demanded  that  those  who  were 
of  the  Macedonian  party  should  not  be  discarded, 
while  the  stronger  popular  sentiment  was  on  the 
side  of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  Probably 
there  was  little  open  friction;  and  it  seems  most 
likely  that  the  political  life  of  Athens  was  confined 
for  some  years  to  purely  Icxral  questions,  and  that 
its  most  notable  expression  was  the  carrying  out  of 
the  extensive  building  operations  which  had  been 
planned  by  Lycurgus,'  For  the  rest,  the  citizens 
went  about  their  business,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tributions of  festival-money,  and  the  othwpleasures 
of  a  time  of  peace. 

In  one  respect  only  did  serious  trouble  arise. 

•trutrimt  tSip  IXuk  wfayiiArm.  Hyper.,  in  Dm.,  tcA.  Xii.; 
cornp.  Dcin.,  in  Dcm.,  H  5,  7. 

■Se«  von  Wilarnowitx-Moelleadorf,  AriiMtriet  tuU  Alktn,  pp. 
3S>>3&3:  Fov""",  titiUnUtie  Alkttu,  pp.  S,  9,  etc 
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The  price  of  com  rose  about  this  time  to  a  for- 
midable height.  The  rise  had  begun  even  before 
the  trial  of  Ctesiphon';  and  it  became  so  serious 
that  a  special  fund  was  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
com ;  Demosthenes  was  made  corn-commissioner, 
and  contributed  a  talent  from  his  own  capital  to 
the  fund.'  The  position  was  made  worse  by  the 
action  of  Cleomenes,  Alexander's  representative 
in  Egypt,  who  made  a  "comer"  in  grain,  and  sold 
it  at  very  high  prices  in  Athens,  transferring  his 
cargoes  elsewhere  whenever  the  price  fell.*  It  is 
possible  that  a  number  of  decrees  proposed  by 
Demosthenes,  conferring  honour  upon  various 
persons,  are  to  be  connected  with  their  services 
in  connection  nnth  the  corn-supply.  By  these 
decrees,*  a  certain  Diphilus  was  given  the  pri\'ilege 
of  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  honour 
of  a  statue  in  the  market-place;  a  resident  alien, 
named  Chffirephihis,  and  his  sons,  were  given  the 
citizenship  of  Athens,  and  so  were  the  bankers 
Epigenes  and  Conon ;  and  statues  of  the  princes  of 
the  Bosporus,  whose  friendship  with  Athens  was 
of  long  standing,  were  also  erected. '  Demo- 
sthenes was  accused  of  embezzlement  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  but  was  acquitted.  *    We  hear  also 

'  Dcm.,  ^  Cor.,  i  S9,  •  Vit.  X  Oral.Ml  C. 

'IDem.),  tiii>>an>'W,,{7,etc.;KcBoeckh,  SluafiA.,  I.,  p.  119, 
etc.  >  nt\a.,inDfm.,%ii. 

*  We  do  not.  bowuver,  know  the  dute  of  their  crectjoni,  and  it 
may  havo  tAkcn  pW:e  carlinr. 

*  Vii.  X    Oral.,  845  c.    Schftfcf  ricfitty  obwn'w  that  this 
notice  cannot  rcfd  to  the  year  ^8;  j^schiiies  would  not  hsv« 
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of  an  expedition  under  Miltiades  in  May,  334,  to 
Western  waters,  to  protect  the  Athenian  trade 
in  the  West  against  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  The 
decree  ordering  the  expedition  was  proposed  by 
Cephisophon  and  supported  by  Hypereides, '  and 
instructions  were  given  for  the  founding  of  a 
colony  on  the  Adriatic:  but  we  know  nothing  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  expedition. 

In  326  Lycurgus  ceased  to  hold  office.  Whether 
he  retired  of  his  own  accord,  or  whether  he  wag 
rejected  in  favour  of  other  candidates  we  do  not 
know.  The  former  alternative  is  possible;  he 
was  not  Uving  after  324,  and  liis  health  may  already 
have  been  failing.  The  other  alternative  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
personal  eneniy,  Menesaechmus,  whom  he  had 
successfully  prosecuted  for  impiety  in  a  matter 
which  had  to  do  with  the  sanctuary  of  Delos.' 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  election  of 
Menesaechmus  marks  the  beginnmg  of  a  division 
jn  the  ranks  of  the  patriotic  party,  since  we  after- 
wards find  MenesBGchmus  associated  with  Hyper- 
eides in  attacking  Demosthenes;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  or  disprove  this  supposition. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Lycurgus  caused  him- 
self to  be  taken  to  the  Melroon  and  the  Coimcil 
cliamber,  to  render  an  account  of  his  long  steward- 


failed  to  notice  Any  dwrgc  acaiiut  Dcmosthcflc*  of  duhoneaty  in 
that  year.  '  C.I.A.,i'i.,SQ^». 

'  Vit.  X  Oral.,  fi4,t  d.    A  cpccch  for  the  defence  was  included 
in  tmtiquity  Among  tbu  apvuchmi  ot  Oslnarchus. 
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ship.  Menessechmus,  who  alone  ventured  to 
bring  any  charge  against  him,  entirely  failed  to 
justify  his  allegations,  and  the  stem  but  capable 
and  honest  old  statesman  was  carried  home  to 
die.' 

'  Vit.  X  Orat..  84a  o. 


CHAPTER   Xm 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  HARPALUS  AND  THE  LAMIAN  WAR 


FOR  about  two  years  (327  to  325)  Alexander 
was  engaged  in  his  great  expedition  to  India, 
and  it  was  not  until  324  that  he  returned  to  Susa. 
In  his  absence  his  deputies  had  governed  as  though 
they  had  expected  him  never  to  come  back;  and 
among  the  most  shameless  of  these  unfaithful 
viceroys  was  Harpalus,  who,  after  a  chequered 
career,  had  been  left  in  command  at  Babylon. 
There  he  indulged  in  a  long  orgy  of  luxury  and 
immorality.  He  sent  to  Athens  for  the  famous 
courtesan  Pythionice,  and  treated  her  as  his  queen; 
and  after  her  death  he  buried  her  sumptuously, 
and  erected  statues  of  her  both  in  Babylon  and  in 
Athens,  where  Charicles,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion, 
acted  as  his  agent  in  the  matter.  The  "Tomb  of 
Pythionice"  was  still  to  be  seen  in  Plutarch's  day 
on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Another 
courtesan  from  Athens,  named  Glycera,  was  soon 
installed  in  the  vacant  place,  and  the  extravagances 
of  Harpalus  continued  as  before.  Suddenly  it  was 
annoimced  that  Alexander  was  on  his  way  back 
from  India.     Harpalus  fled  from  Babylon  without 
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delay  (in  the  winter  of  325-4),  taking  with  him  a 
force  of  six  thousand  mercenaries,  and  the  siun  of 
five  thousand  talents  out  of  Alexander's  treasure, 
which  had  been  in  his  charge. ' 

He  first  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Attica  with  thirty 
ships,  and  anchored  off  Sunium,  expecting  that 
the  People  of  Athens  would  receive  him  and  join 
forces  with  him  in  a  revolt  against  the  Macedonian 
power.'  There  was  some  ground  for  his  expecta- 
tions, since  he  had  influential  friends  in  Athens,  and 
in  return  for  presents  of  com  which  he  had  sent, 
the  Athenians  had  already  granted  him  the  citi- 
zenship. But  Demosthenes,  who  doubtless  saw 
that  there  would  be  great  danger  in  such  an  alliance, 
and  that  the  assistance  of  Harpalus  was  not  likely 
to  be  the  means  by  which  Athuns  could  secure 
freedom,  persuaded  the  People  to  reject  Harpalus' 
offer  (tempting  as  it  must  have  been  at  first  sight) 
to  place  his  ships  and  men  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Athenians.  •  Demosthenes'  policy  on  this  occasion 
is  very  like  that  which  he  had  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  Peace  of  346 — ^a  policy  of  refusing  to  break 
the  Peace  when  the  chances  of  success  were  too 
small  for  a  prudent  statesman  to  act  upon.  The 
general  Philocles,  who  had  charge  of  Munychia 
and  the  Peirsus,  was  ordered  to  prevent  Harpalus 
from  landing,  and  undertook  upon  oath  to  do  so.* 

Thus  baffled,  Harpalus  departed  with  his  ships 

■  Diod.,  XVll,  cvai.j  Tlieopomp.,  fr,  344,  345  (Oxford  text); 
Plut..Pft(W«Kii.  "Curt.,*.,!!.  >  Pint. .;3*m., XXV. 

'VU.X  Or<U.,  846  b:  Diod../.*.;  Deioareh.,  in  Pkih(i.,%i. 
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to  Tsenamm,  and  landed  his  men  there.  He  then 
returned  with  a  single  ship  to  the  Peiraeus,  bringing 
with  him  a  \-ery  large  sum  of  money.  Philodes, 
probably  induced  by  a  bribe,  failed  to  prevent  his 
entrance,  and  he  now  supplicated  the  People  for 
aid,  at  the  same  time  distributing  bribes  where 
he  thought  they  would  be  effective,'  The  less 
cautious  members  of  the  patriotic  party,  and 
among  them  Hypereides,  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  declaring  war,  being  evidently 
convinced  (perhaps  by  the  statements  of  Harpalus 
himself)  that  many  of  the  oriental  satraps  were 
ready  to  rise  against  ^Mexander,  and  would  already 
have  done  so,  had  Athens  not  repelled  Harpalus.* 
But  this  policy  was  opposed  by  Demosthenes,  who, 
as  before,  thought  the  occasion  unfavourable  tor 
the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  by  Phocion,  who  spoke 
so  plainly  in  regard  to  Harpalus'  methods  as  to 
force  him  to  cut  short  his  distributions  of  money.  ■' 
At  the  same  time  the  surrender  of  Harpalus  was 
demanded  by  Antipater  and  Olympias,  and  also 
by  Philoxenus,  Alexander's  commander  in  south- 
em  Asia  Minor.  Philoxenus  came  personally  to 
Athens  for  the  purpose,  and  his  advent  caused 
the  Athenians  great  alarm,  of  which  Demosthen- 
es took  advantage.  "If,"  he  asked  the  People, 
"  you  catmot  look  a  candle  in  the  face,  how  will  you 
face  the  sun  when  he  appears?"     (There  is  in  fact 

'  Plnt.,Phoe.,xi,\. 

•Pollux,  X,  t  159:  H>-per.,tai>m.,a>LxJx. 

*P\\3t.,Dem.,Kxv.:Phec.,K'a. 
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reason  to  think  that  Alexander  was  just  now 
contemplating  a  great  expedition  against  Athens, 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  had  reached  him 
that  Harpalus  had  been  well-received  there.') 
Finally  it  was  resolved,  on  Demosthenes'  proposal, 
not  to  surrender  Harpalus  (for  probably  public 
opinion  would  not  have  permitted  this),  but  to 
keep  him  in  confinement,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
money  which  he  had  brought,  imtil  Alexander 
should  send  a  fully  accredited  representative  to 
take  both  over.'  Demosthenes  also  had  the 
question  put  directly  to  Harpalus  by  Mnesitheus, 
how  much  money  he  had  brought  with  him.' 
Harpalus  named  seven  hundred  talents  as  the 
sum;  but  the  amount  actually  deposited  next  day 
in  the  Acropolis  was  foimd  to  be  no  more  than  350 
talents.  Demosthenes,  who  was  one  of  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  the  money  to 
the  Parthenon,  failed  to  inform  the  People  of  the 
exact  sum  deposited.*  The  probable  reason  for 
this  omission  will  presently  appear;  but  it  soon 
became  kno^-n  that  a  very  large  sum  was  missing. 
Demosthenes  next  appears  to  have  carried  two 
proposals — first,    lliat   those   who  had   received 


■Curt.,  X,  ii.  The  ruiRouiii:  alluded  to  b  the  (ragnients  of  a 
Htyric  ploy  luimcd  /Igwi,  poriorrntil  before  AlcKandcr.  probably 
St  Suaa.  Btirly  in  Marvb,  324;  Athm.,  XIII,  p.  596. 

•  Va  X Ofttt.,  846 b;  Dcin.,  in  Pern.,  i 89:  Hypi-r., ni  Dtm,, col. 
viiL,  is. 

'  Hyper.,  I.e.,  adds  the  iDtemtinic  note  that  DGinostbenm  wac 
tittine  "  m  hh  tisual  place,  under  thu  cutting"  or  Katatomc 

*Vit.X  Oral..  B46  c 
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money  from  Harpalus  should  be  anowed  to  escape 
all  penalty  if  they  restored  it";  and  secondly  that 
the  Council  of  Areopagus  should  enquire  into  the 
whole  affair,  and  should  report  to  the  People  the 
names  of  those  who  had  taken  presents  from 
Harpalus,  with  a  view  to  their  prosecution.'  Just 
at  this  moment,  Harpalus  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  priscm — with  whose  aid  or  connivance  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show' — and  returned  first  to 
Tfenarum,  and  thence  sailed  to  Crete,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  captains,  Thibron 
of  Sparta.*  The  Council  of  Areopagus  took  their 
time  before  setting  seriously  to  work  at  the  inves- 
tigation entrusted  to  them,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  situation  became  further  complicated. 


Before  Alexander  had  set  out  on  his  march  to 
India  in  327,  he  had  been  greeted  as  a  god  through 
the  6atter>-  of  the  sophist  Anaxarchus — or  it  may 
have  been  Cleon — and  divine  honours  had  been 
paid  him;  though  Callisthcnes,  the  nephew  of 
Aristotle  and  himself  a  distinguished  historian,  had 
strongly  protested,  and  in  consequence  had  shortly 
afterwards  been  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  royal  pages.* 
Early  in  324  Alexander  demanded  that  the  Greek 

■  Hypcr,i»D«?i.,col.xxxiv. 

•  Plut.,/'fni.,xxvi.;Dcin..fi»Dfi".,|4. 

■  II  wu«  notoriously  easy  to  escape  from  i>ri>on  at  Atbeos; 
comp.  Plato's  Criu,  in  wbtch  Socnttn'  friends  offer  to  uttagt 
lus  escape.  •  Dio<l.,  XVII,  cix. 

»AniBO,IV,x..iS7-9,xv.;Curt.,VUI,v.,viii.:  Plut..Xi*i.,Iv. 
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Stales  also  should  recognise  bis  divinity."  Prob- 
ably the  smaller  States  complied  without  making 
any  difficulties;  at  Megalopolis,  for  instance,  a 
shrine  was  dedicated  to  Alexander,  and  was  seen 
several  centuries  afterwards  by  Pausanias.'  Even 
the  Spartans  gave  a  contemptuous  assent,  agree- 
ing to  "let  Alexander  be  a  god  if  he  liked."*  At 
Athens  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  stronger. 
Lycurgus,  who  was  priest  of  Erechtheus,  asked  the 
indignant  question,  "  What  sort  of  a  god  is  he,  at 
whose  temple  a  man  must  purify  himself  on  coming 
out  instead  of  on  going  in?"*  The  demand  was 
opposed  by  Demosthenes,  who  declared  that  the 
city  should  worship  only  the  traditional  gods.*  It 
was  also  opposed  by  i*ytheas,  an  orator  who  was 
at  present  on  the  anti-Macedonian  side';  and  in 
spite  of  E)emades'  warning  to  the  Assembly,' 
"to  take  care  lest  in  guarding  heaven  they  should 
lose  earth,"  the  People  refused  to  submit  to  the 
demand. 

But  with  it  came  another  and  a  more  serious 
command  from  Alexander,  which  Demosthenes 
was  at  first  prepared  to  resist  even  at  the  risk  of 
war.'    This  was  an  injunction  issued  to  all  the 

'Note  I  St  thccri'lof  lhcCli«pWr.      •Pau8.,VHl,  xxxu.,{t. 

»jEI.,  Var.  H..  11,  xiit.;  lluU.  Lac.  Apepklk.,  319c. 

•  VU.  X  Ortit.,  842  d.  The  qiicttion  may  have  bi-en  tukcd  io 
317;  if  not,  it  a  the  last  reconled  utiunm^c  of  Lycursus. 

'  Polyt).,  XII.  II ».  •  Plut.,  Prae.  Ctr.  Rep., 804  b. 

'Va!.,  Afar.,  Vn,iiii. 

'Kypor..  lit  Dtm.,  col  jxn.;  Drin.,  in  Dtm.,  H  69,  W; 
Diod.,  XVIII,  viiL    See  Ed.  Mvycf.  KUint  Schrifun,  pp.  311  S. 
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Greek  States  that  they  should  receive  back  those 
who  had  been  banished  from  their  several  cities, 
with  the  exception  oi  those  who  were  under  a 
rehgious  ban.  The  command  was  gi^xn  by  the 
King  partly  (so  Diodonis  explains)  "for  the  sake 
of  his  reputation."  It  was  not  creditable  to  his 
rale  that  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  slioxild 
be  homeless  exiles;  still  less,  that  his  dominions 
should  be  overrun  by  lawless  mercenaries  or 
brigands,  such  as  many  of  the  exiles  became.  But 
the  explanation  was  partly  that ' '  he  desired  to  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  each  State  attached 
to  himself,  as  a  security  against  the  revolutions 
and  risings  oi  the  Greeks."  On  the  other  band, 
the  order  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  convention  of 
Corinth,  by  which  the  King  had  undertaken  not  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek 
cities;  though  it  might  be  argued  that  Alexander 
the  god  could  claim  authority  to  supersede  the 
terms  of  any  mere  human  convention ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  combinaticm  of  the  two 
demands  was  an  ingenious  stroke  of  policy. 
Even  apart  from  the  diWne  claims,  the  injunction 
was  an  announcement  that  .■Mexander  intended  to 
stand  above  the  internal  party-divisions  of  the 
several  States.  But  the  fulfilment  of  the  injunc- 
tion was  bound  to  lead  to  serious  interna]  disturb- 
ances in  each  city — the  more  so  because  exile  was 
generally  due  to  political  causes.  The  Athenians 
had  special  reascms  for  apprehension,  since  they 
had  driven  out  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Samos*  to  inakc  room  for  Athenian  settlers,  and 
the  King's  order  would  compel  them  to  restore 
these.  In  any  case  the  order  was  bound  to  evoke 
the  strongest  resentment  in  Athens.  It  was  vir- 
tually a  demand  that  she  should  renounce  her 
internal  autonomy;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with 
Demosthenes'  strongest  political  sentiments  that 
he  should  think  it  right  to  resist  it  to  the  death. 
There  is  thus  no  reason  to  have  recourse,  for  an 
explanation,  to  the  motive  suggested  by  his  ene- 
mies," that  he  desired  to  get  up  a  war  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  People  from  the  enquiry 
entrusted  to  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  from  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  danfjer. 

The  popular  feeling  was  on  Demosthenes'  side, 
and  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  official  re- 
presentatives sent  by  Athens  to  the  Olympian 
festival  in  July  or  Auj^ist,  324,  to  which  Nicanor 
of  Stageira  had  been  sent  by  Alexander  to  pro- 
claim the  King's  pleasure  to  the  assembled  Greeks.  * 

In  anticipation  of  Nicanor's  proclamation,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  of  the  exiles  aflectcd  by  it 
had  gathered  at  the  festival,  and  they  received  it 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  which  were  not 
shared  by  the  Athenians  or  the  ^tolians;  for,  just 
as  the  former  had  occupied  Samos,  so  the  latter  had 


■  Pcriups  u  reooitly  ax  336.    C  I.  A.,  a.,  808  a,  reoonb  Um 
deepatdi  oi  a  flout  to  Stato*  ia  thtt  ytar. 

•  fi,  f.  Hyper,.  I,  c 

•  Diod.,  XVTII,  vtii.;  Jortin,  XIII.  v.;  Curt.,  X,  u.;  Hypct., 
in  Deal,  t<A.  zviii. 
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occupied  (Eniadx,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town ;  and  tliey  now  found  themselves  required 
to  restore  it  to  them,'  Nicanor  was  instructed 
not  only  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  exiles 
(except  those  from  Thebes,  whose  return  to  their 
native  land  was  explicitly  forbidden'),  but  also,  it 
would  seem,  to  forbid  the  federal  meetings  of  the 
Achteans,  Arcadians,  and  Bo^lians ;  and  Aotipater 
was  ordered  to  enforce  the  King's  decree  by  arms 
upon  those  cities  wliich  proved  disobedient.  Dem- 
osthenes does  not  appear  to  have  expressed  the 
feelings  of  himself  or  Ijis  fcllow-citizcns  in  any 
conspicuous  manner  during  the  festival;  but  il  is 
mere  malice  on  the  part  of  Deinarchus*  to  treat 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  seen  speaking  to  Nicanor.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  most  hostile  powers  may  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  meeting  one  another,  and  it  may 
even  be  that  Demosthenes  postponed  the  outbreak 
of  a  crisis  by  diplomatic  conversations. 

But  whatever  Demosthenes'  ccmduct  at  Olym- 
pia,  *  his  visit  seems  to  have  caused  him  to  regard 
the  situation  as  more  dangerous  than  he  had  at 
first  believed.  He  remained  firm  indeed  as  regards 
the  restoration  of  exiles;  but  he  withdrew  the  im- 
peachment which  he  had  preferred  against  the  or- 
ator Callimedon  for  associating  with  the  Athenian 
exiles,  who  were  now  assembled  at  Mcgara  and  were 


■  DIod../.f.:PluU.-lter..xUx. 

■  Plut.,  Loe.  A  popklk..  p.  321  ■. 
*  Dein..  in  Dim.,  E.ioj. 
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demanding  readmission  to  Athens':  and  he  also 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  recognition  of  Alex- 
ander's divinity.  "Let  him  be  son  of  Zeus."  he 
said,  "or,  if  he  prefers  it,  son  of  Poseidon,  for  all  I 
care. "  He  doubtless  believed  that  if  the  Athenians 
gave  way  upon  this  point,  which  was  of  compara- 
tively little  political  importance,  Alexander  might 
be  content  to  ignore  their  neglect  of  the  more  seri- 
ous injunction.'  In  consequence  of  this,  Demades 
now  proposed  that  Alexander  should  be  added  as  a 
thirteenth  to  the  twelve  Olympian  gods,  under  the 
title  of  Dionj-sus,  whose  mythical  home  at  Nysa 
Alexander  fancied  himself  to  have  discovered;  and 
that  a  temple  should  be  erected  to  him*;  and  this 
decree  appears  to  have  been  accepted,  since  Hy- 
percides,  a  year  or  so  later, '  alluded  scornfully  to 
this  payment  of  divine  honours  to  men. 

A  number  of  embassies  proceeded  about  this 
time  to  Babylon,  where  Alexander  received  their 
congratulations  and  homage  (accompanied  by  gold- 
en crowns)  early  in  323;  he  also  considered  the 
political  and  other  questions  which  they  submitted 
to  him,  and  among  them,  their  requests  in  regard 
to  the  return  of  the  exiles.*    It  is  probable  that 


■  Dein.,  in  l>em.,  H  S^.  94-  Another  Athenian,  named  Poly- 
euctus,  was  nlsa  prosocutcil,  though  not  by  Demosthenes;  but 
vas  able  to  prove  Ihal  he  hud  gont-  to  Megam  to  visit  his  mother- 

■  Deiii-,  in  Dent.,  {94:  H)*pcr.,  in  Dem.  cot-  xxxL 

'VaL.  Mtu..VlJ.il.  E- 10; -BUan-,  Vbr.  ffitf.,  V,  sH.jAthcn.. 
VI, p. 351  b;  Diog  ,  I,.,  VI,  kiii,  ■  HyiHrr.,  EpUapk.,  ooL  viii. 

■  Atrion,  VII,  xix.,  xxiii.,  seems  to  dictinguidi  two  series  of 
coibonics;  Dittl.,XVII,cxui-,2roupsaU  together. 
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the  Athenians  sent  envoys  among  the  rest ;  for  we 
are  told  that  Alexander  at  this  time  restored  to  the 
Greeks  the  statues  and  other  works  of  art  which 
the  Persians  had  carried  off  at  the  time  of  Xerxes' 
invasion  of  Greece,  and  among  others  restored  to 
the  Athenians  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  who  had  liberated  Athens  from  tyranny 
in  gio.  But  he  probably  refused  to  give  way  as 
regards  the  restoration  of  exiles,  since  various  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  allude  to  the  return  of  the 
banished  to  their  several  cities — to  Samos  among 
others. '  Whether  he  insisted  upon  the  reception 
into  Athens  of  those  who  had  been  expelled  we  do 
not  know. 

Before  the  embassies  were  received  at  Babylon, 
the  Harpalus  affair  came  to  an  issue.  It  is  plain 
that  public  excitement  over  the  matter  had  been 
growing;  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  Alexan- 
der had  also  increased;  and  there  was  much 
impatience  at  the  long  delay  of  the  Council  of 
Areopagus  in  coming  to  a  conclu^on.  They  had 
indeed  instituted  a  search  in  the  houses  of  sus- 
pected persons,  but  without  result,  Demosthenes 
was  openly  charged  by  his  enemies  with  recci\nng 
money  from  Harpalus;  and  in  self-defence  proposed 
a  decree  ordering  an  enquiry  by  the  Council  of 
Areopagus  into  the  charge  against  himself,  de- 
claring himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  penalty  of 
death  if  he  were  found  to  have  taken  the  money. 

•  C.  t.  G..  U.,  ai66,  3671,  3673,  etc.,  (uid  Diu.  SyO.,  (£d.  i) 
16a. 
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Philocles  did  the  same.'  That  Demosthenes 
himself  gave  evidence  before  the  Council  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  Deinarchus  accused 
him  of  committing  perjurj'  before  that  body.  At 
some  point  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  two 
persons,  a  father  and  son,  were  condemned  to 
death  and  executed,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes; it  is  conjectured  that  they  may  have  been 
the  watclimen  who  had  been  set  to  guard  tlie 
treasure,*  Such  was  the  nervousness  of  all  par- 
ties, that  those  who  had  actually  taken  money 
from  Harpalus  were  the  first  to  accuse  others  of 
having  done  so,  in  the  hope  of  saving  themselves.* 
Even  Hypereides,  who  was  above  suspicioo,  was 
mentioned  by  the  comic  poet  Timoclcs  (prob- 
ably at  the  Dionysia  in  March,  324)  as  having  re- 
ceived money,  along  with  Demosthenes,  Mccrocles, 
Demon,  and  Callisthenes.  At  last,  six  months 
after  the  enquiry  had  been  ordered,*  the  Council 
reported  that  Demosthenes  had  received  twenty 
talents  of  the  lost  money,  Demades  six  thousand 
gold  staters  (aJso  equivalent  to  about  twenty 
talents),  and  that  various  sums  had  been  accepted 
by  Philocles,  Cephisophon,  Ilagnonides,  Aristoni- 
cus,  Aristogeiton ,  and  Charicles. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  Assembly 


>  Ddn.,  in  Dem.,  HS.  47.  Si.  83.  f^^,  etc;  tn  PhUod..  (f  i.  3. 
I>eraosth«io8  perhaps  tmslcd  that  this  Council  wouM  be  ixv 
ourably  inclined  to  him,  as  od  somcfonneroccusioas. 

»Dein,,i«  Drm.,il  8,63.83. 

>Plut.,  Dcm„xxv.;  Phoc..  bL  *I}cui.,  in  Dnn.,  {45. 
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appointed  ten  orators  to  prosecute  the  accused  on 
behalf  of  the  State.  Among  the  t«n  were  Hyperci- 
des,  Pytheas,  MenesaK;linius,  Procles,  Stratocles, 
and  Himera^s.'  Of  these  Menesax?hmus  was  the 
former  assailant  of  Lycurgus;  Pj'theas,  though 
he  had  opposed  the  recognition  of  Alexander's 
dignity,  was  shortly  afterwards  in  the  pay  of 
Antipater*;  Stratocles  had  been  described  by 
Demosthenes*  as  the  most  plausible  scoundrel  in 
the  world.  What  was  Hypereides  doing  in  con- 
junction with  such  men,  and  in  antagonism  to 
Demosthenes?  Probably  the  two  had  been  drift- 
ing apart  for  some  time.  The  patient  moderation 
of  Demosthenes,  who  was  waiting  for  a  really 
favourable  moment  before  renewing  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  content 
to  divide  the  administrative  offices  with  Dcmadcs 
and  his  friends,  may  gradually  have  alienated 
Hypereides;  the  original  refu.sal  of  Demosthenes  to 
accept  the  overtures  of  Harpalus  may  have  seemed 
to  Hypereides  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity,* and  the  charge  of  briber^'  and  embezzle- 
ment may  have  secmc<i  to  be  a  convenient  way  of 
getting  rid  of  so  cautious  a  leader.  It  was  per- 
haps for  similar  reasons  that  Hypereides  attacked 
Hagnonides  and  Aristonicus.  who  had  also  been 
opponents  of  the  Macedonian  power. 

The   charge    against    Demosthenes    was    tried 


•  Dein.,  te  D*m..  %t:Vil.  X  Oral.,  &f6 C. 
■  Comp.  Dem.,  Ep.,  tii.,  $  39. 

*  Im  J^oMtewt..  1 48  (tift.  34&-S  B.C.). 
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first.  The  speech  of  Stratocles,  in  which  the 
proofs  of  the  charge  are  said'  to  have  been  given, 
has  not  come  down  to  us;  and  we  are  therefore 
ignorant  what  the  nature  of  these  proofs  was. 
The  Council  of  Areopagus  had  only  reported  its 
conclusions,  not  the  grounds  of  them.'  Ihe 
speech  of  Deinarchus,  composed  for  one  of  tlie 
prosecutors — probably  Hioiera^us, ' — followed  that 
of  Stratocles.  The  speaker  does  not  offer  a  vestige 
of  proof  of  any  kind,  being  apparently  content 
with  the  findings  of  the  Council.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  tries  by  every  means  to  reuse  prejudice 
against  Demosthenes,  by  recaUing  the  destruction 
of  Thebes  and  other  disasters  and  attributing 
them  to  him,  and  by  accusing  him  of  taking  bribes 
on  a  number  of  former  occasions.  But  the 
meanest  arguments,  in  a  speech  brimming  over 
with  maUce,  are  those  which  accuse  Demosthenes 
of  having  all  along  been  working  in  the  service  of 
Macedonia,  from  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Philoc- 
rates  onwards,  and  of  having  thrown  away  every 
opportimity  of  opposing  Philip  and  Alexander. 
(The  arguments  of  course  show  that  the  prosecu- 
tors were  aware  that  the  feeling  of  the  jury  would 
be  strongly  an  ti- Macedonian.)  The  speaker 
further  urged  the  jury  to  remember  that  the  eyes 


'Doin.,  in  Z>cm,.l  i.  'rii^..  P.p.,ii.,i  1. 

>B!iMt,  AU.  Ber.,  Ill,  ii.,  p.  310.  Uaupt  thinks  that  the 
sppAkcr  Wfts  Mcncacchinus.  Whoever  he  wu.  he  hod  himself 
tMxa  denmincni  (at  corruption  bjr  PiBtias,  an  Aivopatptc,  but 
had  succccdod  in  cicttring  himself. 
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of  the  world  were  upon  them,  and  that  it  was 
important  to  punish  corruption  in  the  case  of 
eminent  men  above  all.  ftTiat,  he  proceeded  to 
ask,  would  happen  if  Alexander  demanded  to  be 
paid  the  money  brought  by  Harpalus?  Would 
Demosthenes  expect  the  Athenians  lo  go  to  war, 
in  order  that  he  and  others  might  retain  what  they 
had  stolen?  The  Speech  is  marked  throughout  by 
vehement  and  impetuous  but  overwrought  rhetoric ; 
by  way  of  additional  insult,  passages  not  only  of 
i^chines'  but  of  Demosthenes'  own  earlier  orations 
are  used  with  ver>-  little  alteration  against  Demos- 
thenes himself;  and,  whatever  were  the  merits 
of  the  case,  there  is  no  public  oration  by  a  Gredc 
orator  which  stands  on  quite  so  low  a  level  as  this. 
At  a  later  stage  in  the  trial  Hypereides  spoke, 
and  some  not  inconsiderable  fragments  c^  his 
speech  are  knon-n  to  us.  Hypereides  like  Detn- 
archiis  regards  the  finding  of  the  Areopagus  as 
sufBcient  evidence  in  itself,  particularly  as  Demos- 
thenes himself  had  proposed  that  its  verdict,  if 
given  against  him,  should  be  conclusive.  He  asks 
whether  it  is  likely  that  it  was  for  nothing  that 
Demosthenes  had  taken  no  proceedings  against  the 
custodians  who  had  let  Harpalus  go,  when  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  moved  that  he  should  be  kept  in 
custody?  or  that  Harpalus  would  have  bribed  lesser 
men,  and  passed  over  Demosthenes,  the  mana- 
ger of  the  whole  affair?  He  also  brings  up  against 
Demosthenes  the  scandal  about  the  Persian  gold, 
and  the  failure  to  help  Tliebes  against  Alexander. 
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What  is  more  interesting  is  that  Hypereidea 
gives  lis  the  only  information  we  have  as  to  the 
line  of  defence  which  Demosthenes  was  expected 
to  adopt,  and  which  had  no  doubt  become  known 
before  the  trial.  Demosthenes  had  demanded  a 
detailed  account  of  the  sums  which  he  was  alleged 
to  have  received,  showing  from  whom  he  had 
received  them,  and  where— a  demand  upon  which 
Hyperddes  throws  scorn,  saying  that  it  is  treating 
the  Council's  report  as  though  it  were  a  banker's 
account ;  but  which  seems  in  itself  not  imreasonable. 
He  had  also  declared  that  the  report  of  the  Council 
of  Areopagus  was  false,  and  that  the  Areopagites 
desired  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  way  of  doing  a  favour 
to  Alexander.  The  latter  assertion  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  so  far  true,  that  the  danger  which  the 
Athenians  apprehended  from  Alexander's  indig- 
nation may  have  be^-n  strongly  urged  upon  them, 
and  may  have  forced  them  to  make  a  report, 
when  they  had  probably  hoped  to  let  the  matter 
drop,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  "  Peraian 
gold."  But  what  is  of  most  importance  is  the 
statement  of  Hyperddes  that  Demosthenes  had 
made  all  his  subsctjuent  denials  of  the  receipt  of 
the  money  ineffectual,  by  having  at  first  admitted 
that  he  had  taken  the  money  and  by  having  tried 
to  justify  himself  for  doing  so,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  had  borrowed  the  money  for  the  festival-fund.' 

•The  intuprelation  of  wpoi*iartteiiJro\  (Hjrpcf.,  in  Dim., 
OOl.  X.)  ffivcn  by  Holm  Biid  othcn.  icho  take  it  lo  mcun  Ihut 
DemnithuDes  bad  advaaovd  twenty  talcnU  ot  htg  own  to  the 
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(His  friend  Cnosion  also  hinted  that  if  pressure 
were  exerted,  the  resxilt  would  be  the  revdation 
of  a  state-secrct,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.')  This  defence  Hypercides  de- 
scribed as  bringing  discredit  upon  the  People,  by 
letting  it  be  thought  that  they  would  ajjply  Harp- 
alus'  money  to  their  own  public  purposes.  The 
verdict  of  the  court  was  against  Demosthenes. 
It  was  open  to  them  either  to  condemn  him  to 
death,  or  to  fine  him  ten  times  the  amount  alleged 
to  have  been  received  by  him. '  Instead  of  doing 
either,  they  inflicted  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  com- 
mitting him  to  prison  until  it  should  be  paid. 


The  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocejice  of  Demos- 
thenes has  been,  and  still  is,  keenly  disputed.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  all  the  considerations  which 
have  been  urged  on  either  side;  many  of  them  are 
plainly  invalid ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  very  slender  evidence 
seems  to  point.  It  caa  scarcely  be  denied  in  the 
face  of  Demosthenes'  own  admission  (unless  Hyp- 
ercides is  telling  a  downright  falsehood)  that 
Demosthenes  received  the  money.  It  appears 
probable  that  he  did  not  take  it  as  a  bribe  from 
Harpalus.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  could  hardly 
have  proposed  to  take  Harpalus  into  custody  and 


feiitiva!-(iind,  «nd  had  repaid  himself  out  of  Harpalus'  money, 
nnnot  be  extract«l  from  the  Greek,  thougli  it  may  rcpKocnt 
DemotiUipni's'  plea, 

' /Wrf.,  ool.  xiii.  •  Jbiil., col. xxiv.;DeJn.,iiiDtm.,  l6o. 
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put  his  money  into  safe  keeping  to  be  restored  to 
Alexander.  Plutarch  indeed '  tells  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  though  Demosthenes  had  refused 
Harpalus'  ofifers  at  first,  yet,  when  Harpalus  was 
in  custody  and  the  money  being  counted,  he  was 
moved  with  admiration  of  a  golden  cup,  finely 
worked,  which  was  among  the  treasure;  and  that 
the  same  night  Harpalus  secretly  sent  him  this 
cup,  together  with  twenty  talents.  Next  day, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  in  the  Assembly, 
and  expected  to  maintain  his  former  attitude 
towards  Harpalus,  he  pretended  to  be  sufTering 
from  loss  of  voice,  and  appeared  with  his  throat 
elaborately  muffled  up;  but  the  story  leaked  out; 
he  and  his  friends  thought  it  well  to  get  Harpalus 
away  from  Athens,  to  prevent  any  possible  dis- 
closures; and  the  Areopagus  then  instituted  the 
domiciliary  search  which  has  been  mentioned. 
But  if  this  tale  were  tnie,  it  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  it  should  not  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
speeches  for  the  prosertition.  Deinarchus  would 
never  have  failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  so 
picturesque  a  story.  Nor  does  Hyperddes  men- 
tion it  when  he  alludes  to  the  escape  of  Harp- 
alus, Moreover,  we  are  told  that  Harpalus' 
steward  was  captured  by  Philoxenus  at  Rhodes, 
and  told  him  the  names  of  the  statesmen  to  whom 
Harpalus  had  given  money,  and  that  Demo- 
sthenes' name  was  not  among  the  number.* 
Demosthenes  then  did  not  receive  the  money 

'P!utv,0«m.,xxv.  'Puis^  U,  xxxiii.,  {4. 
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from  Harpalus,  but  must  have  appropriated  it 
after  the  treasure  had  beeii  transfenx-d  to  those 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  take  charge  of  it, 
of  whom  he  was  one.  Further  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  statement  that  he  had  taken  it  "for  the 
theoric  fund"  was  true,  though  he  cannot  have 
formally  transferred  it  to  the  fund;  for  then  it 
could  have  been  proved  by  the  accoimts  of  the 
fund.  He  was  evidently  apprehensive  of  war  with 
Alexander.  In  case  of  war,  the  theoric  fund  would 
almost  certainly  be  called  upon  to  provide  money 
for  military  purposes;  and  it  Ls  far  from  improb- 
able that  Demosthenes  hoped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  reserve  out  of  the  money  taken  from 
Harpalus;  just  as  be  had  taken  Persian  gold  to  help 
Thebes.  If  this  was  so,  he  was  at  least  not  guilty 
of  an  act  of  theft  for  his  own  personal  aggrandise- 
ment, however  indefensible  his  action  may  have 
been.  Indefensible,  of  course,  it  was.  The  money 
was  the  propert>'  of  Alexander;  the  People  had 
resolved  that  it  iUiould  be  kept  in  the  Acropolis 
until  Alexander  sent  for  it,  and  had  entrusted  to 
Demosthenes,  among  others,  the  execution  of  this 
decree:  the  money  was  clearly  not  available  for 
the  public  purposes  of  Athens.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  war  mth  Alexander  had  broken 
out,  the  People  would  have  sanctioned  the  use  of 
Harpalus'  treasure  for  the  defence  of  Athens; 
Deinarchus  assumed  that  this  was  so';  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Athenians  felt  so 
•Dda-.M  Dem..  H^B. 
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strongly  about  Demosthenes'  action  in  taking 
the  money  prematurely  for  the  use  of  Athens  as 
modem  judges  of  the  case  would  feel.  The  com- 
paratively light  penalty  inflicted  indicates  this. 
Demosthenes  then  was  guilty  of  an  action  based 
on  the  same  principle,  and  directed  towards  the 
same  end,  as  his  acceptance  of  Persian  gold,  but 
less  justifiable,  because  it  involved  a  breach  of 
faith.  When,  however,  that  is  admitted,  his  fault 
still  remains  far  less  ignoble  than  his  critics,  ancient 
and  modem,  would  have  us  believe.  There  is  at 
least  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was 
influenced  by  corrupt  motives,  or  that  he  aimed 
at  his  own  personal  gain ;  and  we  are  jtistiiied  in 
preferring  an  interpretation  of  his  action,  which, 
while  it  does  not  acquit  him  of  a  certain  unscrupu- 
lousness  as  to  means,  is  consonant  with  the  patri- 
otic aims  which  he  pursued  throughout  his  career. 
The  penalty  inflicted  was,  as  we  have  said,  light 
in  comparison  with  that  which  the  laws  allowed. 
But  in  itself  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  was  a  heavy  one. 
No  doubt  the  court  took  into  account  not  merely 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  by  Demosthenes, 
but  also  his  failure  to  report  the  exact  sum  depos- 
ited in  the  Acropolis';  though  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  his  complaint '  that  he  was  treated  more 
harshly  than  the  rest  because  his  case  was  the 
first  to  be  tried,  and  that  others  who  made  pre- 
cisely the  same  defence  as  he,  got  off  unpunished.* 

■  Vil.  X  Oral.,  »^  c.  "Den 
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However  that  may  be,  he  was  unable  to  pay  so 
large  a  sum,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  But  before 
many  days  he  felt  the  hardships  of  the  prison  to 
be  greater  tlian  his  age  and  health  could  endure, 
and  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Plutarch  tells 
the  story'  that  when  Demosthenes  was  a  liule  way 
from  the  city,  he  saw  some  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  had  differences  following  him ,  and  tried  to  hide ; 
but  they  called  to  him  that  they  had  followed  him  to 
bring  him  money  for  his  journey,  and  urged  him 
to  bear  his  misfortime  cheerfully;  whereupon  he 
burst  into  lamentation  at  his  exile  from  a  city 
where  even  his  enemies  were  kinder  than  any 
friends  he  would  find  elsewhere.  As  he  left  the 
city,  so  Plutarch  also  tells  us,  he  had  cried  aloud 
to  Athena  Polias,  "O  Lady  of  the  City,  why  dost 
thou  delight  in  three  of  the  most  cruel  beasts — 
the  owl.  the  snake,  and  the  People?"  and  when 
young  men  came  to  talk  to  him  diuing  his  exile, 
he  dissuaded  them  from  entering  upon  a  pohtical 
career,  declaring  that  if  he  had  a  fresh  start  and 
two  roads  lay  open  to  him,  the  one  to  the  platform 
and  the  Assembly,  the  other  straight  to  death, 
then,  knowing,  as  he  did,  all  that  a  political  career 
involved — fears,  jealousies,  slanders,  struggles, — 
he  would  take  the  road  that  led  straight  to  death. 
He  passed  his  time  for  some  months  partly  in 
^gina,  partly  at  Trcczen;  but  he  found  Troczen 

of  special  influence  and  responsibility,  and  that  less  tmpurUnt 
p«notu  mfsbt  well  b«  more  leniently  treated. 
■  Pint.,  Dtm.  xxvi. 
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an  unsafe  refuge,  and  moved  to  the  island  of 
Calaureia,  from  wliich  (as  from  ^gina)  he  could 
see  Athens  and  the  Attic  coast. '  Hence  he  wrote 
the  Second  lyetter  ascribed  to  him,  in  which  he 
pleaded  earnestly  with  the  People  for  restoration 
to  Athens.  He  recalled  his  long  career  of  public 
service,  and  claimed  the  same  leniency  as  was 
shown  to  his  fellow-defendants;  he  protested  his 
abiding  loyalty  to  his  country;  and  asked  to  be 
delivered,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the 
People,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  from  the  hardships 
and  shame  of  exile. 

As  for  the  other  accused  persons,  Demades  either 
did  not  venture  or  did  not  condescend  to  face  the 
jury;  he  was  condemned  and  fined,  but  did  not 
leave  Athens.  Probably  he  was  able  to  pay  the  fine 
inflicted,  and  thus  remained  free  to  take  part  in  po- 
litical life.  Philocles,  who  was  held  responsible  for 
the  original  admission  of  Harpalus  to  Athens,  as 
well  as  for  his  acceptance  of  Harpalus'  money,  was 
driven  into  exile.  Aristogeiton  and  the  remainder 
of  the  defendants  appear  to  have  got  off  free.' 

Such  was  the  history  of  this  unhappy  affair. 
The  result  of  it  was  that  the  party  opposed  to 
Demosthenes  had  temporarily  a  free  hand.  Not 
only  Alexander,  but  also  his  deceased  companion 
Hephastion,    received    official    worship.'    Mene- 


'  Dem.,  Ep.,  ii.,  H  ■7-"'-    Sec  Not«4. 
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ssechmns  prosecuted  the  sons  of  Lycurpis,  claiming 
that  they  should  make  good  that  alleged  deficit  in 
the  public  accounts  for  which  he  Jiad  vainly  tried 
to  prove  their  father  responsible;  and  they  were 
actually  condemned  and  imprisoned.  But  shortly 
afterwards  their  cause  was  taken  up  by  Democles, 
a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  by  Hypcreides,  and 
was  strongly  supported  by  Demosthenes  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  People — the  third  of  those 
ascribed  to  him — in  which  he  declared  that  the 
People  of  Athens  were  being  ill-spoken  of  abroad 
owing  to  their  treatment  of  the  sons  of  one  of  their 
most  loyal  and  public-spirited  servants;  and  that 
when  P>'theas  was  suffered  to  riot  in  wealth  and 
immorality,  and  those  who  had  taken  the  patriotic 
side  were  driven  into  exile,  it  was  plain  that 
patriotism  was  unprofitable.  He  quoted  instances 
of  generous  treatment  accorded  to  far  less  deserv- 
ing persons,  and  at  the  close  of  the  letter  pleaded 
once  more  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  sons  of 
Lycurgus.  Whether  owing  to  this  letter  or  to  the 
acti\-ity  of  the  advocates  of  the  condemned  in 
Athens,  the  People  were  moved  to  remorse  for  their 
ingratitude  towards  one  of  their  greatest  bene- 
factors, and  the  sons  of  Lycurgus  were  released. ' 

The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  did  not  long  enjoy 
their  ascendancy ;  for  early  in  June,  323,  Alexander 
died  at  Babylon  after  a  short  illness.  When  first 
the  rumour  of  his  death  reached  Athens,  Demades 
refused  to  credit  it.     "  If  Alexander  were  dead, "  he 

>  VU.  X  Oral.,  843  d,  snd  tlypcr.,  tiagra.  1 18  (Orion)  text). 
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dedlared,  "the  whole  world  would  be  reekinp  of 
his  corpse"';  and  Phocion  tried  to  qiiiel  the  public 
excitement  by  saying,  in  the  manner  characteristic 
of  him,  "  If  Alexander  is  dead  to-day,  he  will  be 
dead  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  also;  so  that  we 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  our  plans."  In  fact 
the  situation  was  not  at  all  clear,  for  there  was  no 
obvious  successor  to  Alexander;  but  as  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  his  generals  at  Babylon,  it  was 
decided  that  his  half-brother  Arrhidaius,  a  nrnn  of 
feeble  mind,  should  be  temporarily  acknowledged 
King,  saving  the  rights  of  the  yet  unborn  infant  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  should  it  prove  to  be  a 
boy;  that  Perdiccas  should  be  regent;  that  Lysim- 
achus  should  have  the  command  in  Thrace  and 
the  Hellespont;  and  that  in  Macedonia  the  supreme 
power  should  be  divided  between  Anlipater,  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  Craterus,  who  shortly 
afterwards  advanced  as  far  as  Cilicia,  but  did  not 
at  present  proceed  to  Macedonia.  Egypt  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy,  and  various  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor  to  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  I^onnatus,  and 
others. ' 

Their  short  experience  of  Macedonian  govern- 
ment led  many  Greek  peoples  at  tliis  crisis  to 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Risings  took 
place  in  Rhodes.  Chios,  and  Ephesus.*    In  Greece 

'  Plut.,  PhiK..  x»l.,  etc 

*  Arrion,  SuppL,  {J  3,  7;  Diod.,  XVIII,  it.-iv.,  vi.;  Denppuf, 
fr.  I. 

» Diod..  XVIII.  rili.:  Suld.,  t.  t..  Ephonis;  Strabo,  XIV.  p. 
645,  etc;  PoIywi.,Vl,  49. 
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proper,  the  first  active  steps  were  taken  by  Leos- 
thenes,  an  Athenian,  who  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
together  at  Tamarum  some  eight  thousand  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  Asia;  and 
this  force  was  increased  by  the  discontented  sol- 
diers who  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  as  to  a 
cave  of  AduIIam. '  On  hearing  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  he  went  to  Athens  and  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Council,  which  gave  him 
fifty  talents  and  a  supply  of  arms,  and  sent  envoys 
in  his  interest  to  the  ^tolians,  and  obtained  a 
ready  promise  of  support.  These  actions  of  the 
Council  were  not  at  firstmade  known  to  the  People, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  fact  of  Alexander's  death 
was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  proposal  to 
fight  for  freedom  was  brought  before  the  Assembly, 
and  recommended  to  it  by  Hypereides  as  well  as  by 
messages  from  Demosthenes.'  The  richer  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  advised  the  maintenance  of 
the  Peace,  but  were  overborne  by  a  large  majority, 
the  eloquence  of  Hypereides  proving  more  effective 
than  the  cautious  advice  of  Phocion,  though  some 
of  Phocion's  observations  were  only  too  well 
foimded.'  "Leosthenes'  talk,"  he  said,  "is  like 
a  cypress-tree— tall  but  unfruitful."  "When," 
asked  Hypereides,  "will  you  ever  advise  the 
Athenians  to  fight?"  "When  I  see  the  young," 
said  Phocion,  "ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  the 


'  Diod..  XVII, ad.;  XVin.  ix.;  Paua.,  T.  xxv,  jj;  VIII.  13., 
•Hyprr.,  EpiUtpk.,  col.  ii.:   Vtt.  X  Oral.,  849  (. 
iDiod.,  XVllI,  ix.;  Dexippus,  fr.  3. 
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rich  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  politicians  to  abstain 
from  stealing  public  money. "  The  array  of 
Leosthenes  inspired  no  confidence  in  Phocion. 
"It  is  good  enough,"  said  he,  "for  the  short  race. 
I  am  afraid  of  the  long — of  the  campaign;  for  the 
city  has  no  other  funds  or  ships  or  soldiers. "  But 
the  Assembly  was  in  no  mood  for  caution.  It  was 
resolved  to  equip  240  ships,  and  to  put  all  Atheni- 
ans under  forty  years  of  age  into  the  field — those 
belonging  to  three  of  the  tribes  to  guard  Attica, 
those  belonging  to  the  remaining  seven  to  serve  be- 
yond the  borders.  They  further  sent  embassies  to 
other  Greek  States,in  tlie  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
join  in  a  general  rising  and  to  claim  their  freedom. ' 

.So  unpopular  had  the  Macedonians  become,  that 
although  it  seemed  to  many  persons  in  the  other 
States  that  Athens  was  taking  a  premature  and  a 
dangerous  step,  the  envoys  found  support  almost 
everywhere.  Besides  the  /Etoliang,  many  north- 
em  Greek  tribes  gave  their  adhesion — among  them 
some  of  those  Thessalian  and  neighbouring  tritjes 
which  had  been  reckoned  the  most  faithful  allies 
of  Macedonia.  Bceotia  and  Euboea  were  in  the 
occupation  of  Macedonian  troops  or  were  subject 
to  strong  Macedonian  influence;  yet  even  in  Eu- 
boea the  people  of  Carystus  joined  in  the  league. 
In  the  Pcloponnese,  Sparta  was  powerless,  or  at 
least  unable  to  help;  but  the  peoples  of  Argos, 
Sicyon,  Epidaunis,  Troezcn,  Elis,  and  Messenia 
all  promised  their  aid. '    As  for  funds,  the  treasure 

•  Diod..  XVIII,  X.  *n>id..ii.:  Pnus..  I,  uv^  (  4. 
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of  Harpalus  was  freely  used.'  Demades  was 
prosecuted  for  making  illegal  proposals  and  for 
impiety,  and  particularly  for  his  proposal  to  re- 
cognise the  di\'inity  of  Alexander.  He  was  heavily 
fined — ten  talents  according  to  one  authority,  one 
hundred  according  to  another — and  lost  his  civic 
rights.*  Pytheas  also  was  prosecuted  and  was 
imprisoned;  but  he  escaped,  and  he  and  Callime- 
don  betook  themselves  to  Antipater,  and  were 
despatched  by  him  to  the  Peloponnese  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  embassies  sent  thither  by  the 
Athenians.  ^  In  Arcadia  Pytheas  encountered 
Demosthenes,  who,  though  in  exile,  used  all  his 
powers  to  aid  HypereideSt  Polyeuctus,  and  the 
other  spokesmen  of  Athens,  Pytheas  (according 
to  Plutarch's  story)  remarked  that,  just  as  asses' 
milk  made  mischief  in  a  house,  so  an  Athen- 
ian embassy  was  bound  to  cause  disorders  in 
a  state.  "No,"  replied  Demosthenes;  "asses* 
milk  is  a  good  medicine,  and  so  is  a  vi^t  from 
the  Athenians." 

So  great  were  the  services  rendered  by  Demo- 
sthenes, that  the  Athenian  People  determined  to 
recall  him.  The  formal  decree  for  this  purpose 
was  pro[)osed  by  his  nephew  Demon ;  and  since  it 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  remit  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  the  orator  had  been 


>  EHod.,  XVIII.  tx. 

» Diod..  XVIII.  Jn-iii.; Pint..  Phoc.,ts-n.:  Athcn., VI,  p. aji bj 
JUvxa..  Var.  H..  V,  xii. 

'  Suid.,  t.  v^  Pytheas;  PluL,  Dem.,  xsviL 
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condemned  to  pay,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  and 
decorate  the  altar  of  Zeus  the  Saviour  for  a  forth- 
coming festival,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  this 
very  slight  expenditure,  the  sum  of  fifty  talents  was 
voted  to  him. '  Wc  may  suspect  that  the  money 
came  out  of  the  treasure  of  Harpalus.  A  trireme 
was  sent  to  convey  him  from  vEgina,  and  at  the 
Peirasus  he  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  his 
«  '  fellow-citizens,  headed  by  the  nine  archons  and 
•'^  the  priests;  and  we  are  told  that  he  raised  his 
hands  towards  heaven  and  thanked  the  gods  that 
he  had  been  granted  an  even  more  honourable 
return  than  Alcibiades,  since  his  restoration  was 
not  forced  upon  his  fellow-citizens,  but  was  their 
voluntary  act. 

Before  this  happy  event  took  place,  the  war  had 
probably  begun.  Leosthcncs  commenced  opera- 
tions by  sending  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men  by 
sea  from  Tosnarum  to  ^tolia;  here  he  was  joined 
by  an  army  of  seven  thousand  /Etolians;  and  with 
the  combined  forces  he  marched  to  Thermopylae 
and  occupied  the  Pass  without  encountering 
opposition.  The  Athenians  had  by  this  time 
.  despatched  a  force  of  five  thousand  citizen-infan- 
try, five  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  mer- 
cenaries to  join  him;  but  they  were  unable  to  effect 
a  passage  through  Boeotia,  owing  to  the  strong 
resistance  offered  by  the  allies  of  the  Macedonians, 
until  Leosthenes  marched  southward  with  part  of 
•  PIul..  Dan..  wvU.;  Vil.  X  Oni.,  846  A:  Justin.  XIIl,  v. 
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his  forces,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  so  enabled  the 
Athenian  troops  to  reach  Thermopyla;. '  He  then 
moved  northward  to  confront  Antipater,  who  came 
to  meet  him  with  thirteen  thousand  infantry  and 
ax  hundred  cavahy,  not  waiting  for  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  had  urgently  requested  Cratenis 
and  Leonnatus  to  send.  The  first  engagement  took 
place  near  Heracleia.  In  the  middle  of  the  battle, 
Antipater's  Thessaliaiicavalry  rodeover  and^oined 
Leosthenes,  and  Antipater  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  into  the  fortress  of  Lamia,  to  wait  for  the 
expected  reinforcements  from  Asia.  He  was 
blockaded  by  Leosthenes,  who  had  no  siege-train 
with  him,  and  failed  to  storm  the  fortress,  but 
hoped  to  starve  the  defenders  out.  Antipater 
was  one  time  so  hard  pressed  that  he  asked  Leos- 
thenes for  terms;  but  Leosthenes  would  accept 
nothing  less  than  unconditional  siurender,  and  this 
was  naturally  refused, ' 

Leosthenes'  forces  had  grown  considerably 
through  accessions  of  troops  from  the  peoples  of 
north  Greece,  but  he  could  not  draw  Antipater  into 
the  field.  A  peculiarly  severe  winter  proved  even 
more  trying  to  his  soldiers  than  the  petty  fighting 
to  which  they  were  continuously  exposed;  the 
jEtolians  made  excuses  and  returned  home;  and 
finally  Leosthenes  himself  was  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  stone,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.^ 

•  IHod.,  XVIII.  ix.,  ri,;  Hypcr.,  EpUaph.,  ooL  v. 
•Diod.,  XVm,«i..«viil:  rolytcn.,  IV, iv.,  | a. 
iDtod.,XVni,xuL 
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The  Funeral  Oration  in  honour  of  Leosthenes 
and  others  who  had  fallen  in  the  campaign  was  en- 
trusted to  Hypereides.'  The  greater  part  of  his 
speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  type,  which  was  peculiar  to 
Athens.  The  matter,  and  even  the  style,  of  the 
speech  were  largely  determined  by  convention — 
the  introduction,  in  wliich  the  orator  apologises 
for  his  own  inadequacy;  the  praise  of  Athens,  her 
indigenous  People  and  the  noble  upbringing  of  her 
sons;  the  praise  of  the  fallen,  and  the  recital  of 
their  services  to  their  country;  the  prophecy  of  an 
immortality  of  fame  for  them;  the  anticipation  of 
their  meeting  in  another  world  with  the  glorious 
men  of  old;  the  mingled  congratulation  and  con- 
solation addressed  to  the  bereaved ;  and  (as  re- 
gards style)  the  series  of  those  artificial  antitheses 
of  whicli  Gorgias  had  set  the  example.  Yet  all 
these  conventional  dements  are  trcatt-d  by  Hyper- 
ctdes  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  no  small  imagina- 
tive power;  and  the  speech  is  a  worthy  monument 
of  the  last  struggle  of  the  Hellenes  for  freedom. 

Leosthenes  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
AntiphUus,  who,  though  he  was  an  able  general, 
had  not  the  commanding  personality  which  was 
particularly  needed,  if  the  depression  caused  by 
Leosthenes'  death  was  to  be  surmounted. '    Not 

'  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  DlodoruB  is  riKbt  In  sayioK  that 
Dcmoathcncs  hitd  aot  yet  returned  to  Athens.    The  ttaaoa  lot 
the  Ml<!Ction  of  Hyporeide*  was  doubUosi  thnt  he  (after  Leosthe-I 
nes)  was  the  thiof  promoter  of  the  irtr.    (SoScbafer,  in.,  p.374.) 

'  Pous.,  1,  ntv.,  %  5;  Juttin,  XIII,  v. 
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long  afterwards  Leonnatus,  in  response  to  Anti- 
pater's  urgent  call,  crossed  to  Europe  and  marched 
into  Thessaly  with  more  than  twenty  thousand 
infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry.  Antiphilus 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Lamia  and  moved  north- 
wards at  the  head  of  twenty-two  thousand  infantry 
and  thirty-five  hundred  cavaky.  In  a  severe  cav- 
alry engagement,  Leonnatus  was  defeated  and 
slain;  and  the  Macedonian  infantry,  not  daring 
to  face  tlie  Thessalian  horse,  withdrew  into  the 
hills.  But  on  the  following  day  Antipator  joined 
forces  with  the  relieving  army,  and  marched  north- 
wards, unmolested  by  Antiphilus;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Peneius  he  was  joined  by  Craterus 
and  a  targe  army. 

At  sea  the  Macedonian  fleet  proved  victorious, 
and  though  the  Athenians  equipped  all  the  ships 
they  could,  the  total  number  which  put  to  sea 
under  Euetion  was  only  170;  and  they  were  twice 
severely  defeated — the  first  time,  probably,  near 
Abydos  (Euetion  having  proceeded  thither  to 
guard  the  Hellespont) ;  the  second  time  by  Cleitus 
with  240  ships,  near  Amorgos.'  But  a  force  of 
Macedonians  and  mercenaries  which  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Attica  near  Rhamnus  and  laid  it  waste 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  Phocion  at 
the  head  of  a  citizen-levy.'    At  the  sanie  time 

■  The  evidence  of  unpublished  ioKriptioiu  is  cited  for  these 
faatUMby  Fcrsuton,  HtUeniitU  Athens,  p.  17;  Dioctonia  uagBS 
bo&  victoriee  to  Oeitus.  The  Athenians  had  a  larger  ntunber  of 
dilps,  but  could  not  nutn  them.  See  aI-«>  Ueloch.  Cr.  Gesek.,  lil^ 
p.  76n.  'Diod.,  XVIII,  xv.,  xvi.;  Mut.  Pkcc.XEx. 
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Phocion  resisted  successfully  the  proposal  that  an 
Athenian  force  should  invade  Bceotia. '  Antiphi- 
lus  remained  in  Thessaly;  but  his  forces  had 
been  for  some  time  falling  away,  many  contingents 
leaving  either  because  they  thought  that  Leosthen- 
es'  successes  had  settled  the  war,  or  because  the 
soldiers  had  affairs  to  attend  to  at  home ;  and  signs 
of  discontent  showed  themselves  in  the  camp. 
When  Antipater  and  Craterus  marched  south- 
wards with  an  army  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  in 
all,  Antiphilus  had  less  than  thirty  thousand  to 
oppose  to  them.  The  two  armies  met  at  Crannon, 
on  the  7th  of  Metageitnion  (early  in  August,  322), 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  The 
battle  was  in  itself  indecisive,  though  the  Greek 
loss  was  heavier  than  the  Macedonian;  but  the 
council  of  war  called  next  day  by  Antiphilus  and 
Menon  (who  commanded  the  cavalry)  rejected  the 
proposal  to  request  the  Greek  States  to  despatch 
reinforcements,  and  decided  to  send  a  message  to 
Antipater,  asking  him  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
But  Antipater  refused  to  recognise  the  anti- 
Macedonian  league  as  a  whole,  and  replied  that 
each  State  must  treat  with  him  separately;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  proceeded  to  take  the  Thes- 
salian  towns  one  after  another  by  storm,  and 
Pharsalus  among  them.  The  result  was  that  the 
States  of  northern  Greece  soon  came  to  t«rms  with 
him,  being  further  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his 
envoys,  who  promised  favourable  terms  to  those 
■  Plut.,  Phoc,,  xxiv.;  Ptiyitn.,  III.  xii. 
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''who  submitted;  and  before  long,  out  of  aH  the 
members  of  the  league  which  had  been  formed,  the 
i^tolians  and  Athenians  alone  were  left. ' 

The  Athenians  now  found  it  necessary  them- 
selves to  ask  Antipater  for  conditions  of  peace. 
At  what  precise  moment  they  first  sent  to  him  is 
uncertain.  It  may  have  been  after  the  taking  of 
Pharsalus';  but  it  was  probably  not  until  Antipater 
and  Craterus  had  crossed  the  Pass  of  ThennopyUe 
and  encamped  in  Boeotia.  Then  the  Athenians, 
in  alarm,  once  more  called  upon  Deraades  to  get 
them  out  of  their  difficulty,  restoring  to  him  his 
civic  rights,  and  cancelling  the  fine  which  had  led 
to  his  loss  of  them.  He  went  to  Antipater's  camp 
with  Phocion  and  Demetrius  of  Phalerum;  but 
Antipater  would  agree  to  no  terms  except  ab- 
solute surrender — the  only  terms  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  Leosthenes  had  been  wilUng  to  accept 
from  him  at  Lamia.  That  Antipater  did  not 
march  into  Attica,  as  Craterus  desired  to  do, 
before  dictating  terms,  was  only  due  to  his  respect 
for  Phocion.* 

The  Athenians  had  no  chmce  but  to  submit. 
They  had  not  even,  as  in  former  days,  any  su- 
premacy at  sea,  and  would  have  had  no  power  to 
withstand  a  blockade;  and  although  Dcmocharcs, 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  entered  the  Assembly 
with  his  sword  and  called  his  fellow-countrymen  to 

•  Diod„  XVII!,  iviL 

•  Vil.  X  Oral..  Xjft  c,  docs  not  really  prove  tbi& 
'DKXl.,XVIII,xviu.:  Pluu. />*«:..  xivi. 
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arms,'  it  was  resolved  to  send  Phocion  and  the 
other  ambassadors  back  to  Thebes,  to  announce 
to  Antipater  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
city.  The  philosopher  Xcnocrates,  the  head  of 
the  Academy,  was  sent  with  them,  in  the  hope  that 
being  a  friend  of  Antipater  he  might  use  his 
influence  to  advantage;  but  Antipater  refused  to 
hear  him.'  Antipater  thun  announced  that  the 
Athenians  would  be  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  Attica,  but  not  of  Oropus,  which  was  given  to 
the  Bceotians.  Lemnos  and  Imbros  appear  also 
to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  Athens.*  The 
question  of  the  possession  of  Samos  was  referred 
to  the  regent  Pcrdiccas,  who  subsequently  re- 
stored the  island  to  its  former  inhabitants,  and 
ordered  the  Athenian  settlers  to  withdraw.  The 
Athenians  were  required  to  deliver  up  to  Antipater 
the  orators  who  had  promoted  the  war;  and  to 
revise  the  constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict 
the  franchise  to  citizens  who  had  a  property  of 
at  least  twenty  minte.  On  these  conditions  they 
would  be  permitted  to  be  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Macedonia.  A  Macedonian  garrison  was  to  be 
placed  in  MunychJa,  and  a  heavy  war-indemnity 
was  required.*  Xenocrates  is  said,  on  hearing  the 
terms,  to  have  declared  them  to  be  reasonable 
tenns  for  slaves,  but  harsh  for  free  men;  and 


»  Vfl.  X  Oral.,  847  c  d.  '  rtut.,  Pfux.,  ntriL 

»Diod..  XIX.  Ixviii.;  XX,  xlvi.;  CJA.,a.,i<,ii,yy2,jn.iAe. 
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Phocion  did  his  best  to  induce  Antipater  to  ^ve 
up  his  determination  to  garrison  Munychia,  but 
in  vain.  "1  will  do  you  any  favour,  Phocion,  *' 
Antipater  replied,  "  which  does  not  mean  destruc- 
tion for  you  and  for  us";  and  Callimedon,  one  of 
Phocdon's  colleagues,  and  a  man  of  strongly  anti- 
democratic sentiments,  is  said  himself  to  have 
opposed  Phocion's  request.  The  surest  way  to 
qudl  any  desire  to  resist  the  conqueror  was  to 
disfranchise  the  greater  number  of  those  poorer 
citizens  whose  inclinations  were  generally  towards 
war.  On  the  day  of  the  procession  which  escorted 
the  statue  of  lacchus  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (the  20th 
of  Boedromion,  in  the  middle  of  September,  322), 
— ordinarily  a  day  of  Joy  and  religious  emotion, 
—a  Macedonian  force  under  Mcnyllus  occupied 
Nfunychia,  and  the  visible  proof  of  the  humiliation 
of  Athens  was  complete.  By  the  constitutional 
change  imposed  upon  the  city  12,000  citizens  lost 
the  franchise,  and  9000  only  retained  it,  A  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  were  disfranchised 
were  deported  at  Antipater's  bidding  to  new  homes 
in  Thrace  and  elsewhere. 

The  chief  power  in  Athens  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  Demades  and  Phocion,  with  whom  were 
associated  Pytheas,  Callimedon,  and  others  of  the 
Macedonian  party.  On  the  proposal  of  Demades, 
eentence  of  death  for  high  treason  was  passed 
against  Demosthenes,  Hypereides,  Himeraeus,  and 


■  Diod,,  XVIII,  xviiL;  ilut.,  Pkoc.,  XKviii. 
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other  patriotic  orators.'  The  condemned  had 
probably  already  fled  from  Athens;  but  the 
emissaries  of  Antipater  were  in  pursuit,  and  did 
their  work  only  too  well,  taking  no  account  even 
of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary.'  Archias  of  Thurii, 
sumamed  "the  exile-hunter,"*  seized  Hypercides, 
Himera&us.  and  Aristonicus  in  the  temple  of  ^acus 
in  iEgina,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater  at  CleoniE, 
where  they  were  executed  on  the  gth  of  Pyan- 
epsion  (early  in  October).'  Demosthenes  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  in  the  island 
of  Calaureia.  There  Archias  landed  with  some 
Thracian  soldiers,  and  first  tried  to  induce  him  to 
leave  tlie  sanctuary  by  promising  that  he  should 
suffer  no  injury.  According  to  Plutarch's  story, 
Demosthenes  had  had  a  dream  on  the  previous 
night,  in  which  he  thought  that  he  was  acting  a 
tragedy,  as  the  rival  of  Archias  (who  had  been  an 
actor  by  profession),  and  that  though  he  won  the 
favour  of  the  audience,  he  failed  in  the  end  for 
lack  of  proper  equipment.  No  offer  that  Archias 
could  now  make  induced  him  to  surrunder. 
"Your  acting,  Archias, "  he  said,  "  never  convinced 
me  yet,  nor  will  your  promises  now."  Archias 
then  changed  his  tone,  and  began  to  use  threats. 
"Ah!"  said  Demosthenes,  "now  I  hear  the  voice 
from  the  Macedonian  tripod;  you  were  acting 
until  now.  Wait  a  little, "  he  added,  "until  i  have 
written  a  message  to  my  friends  at  home."     He 

■  Siiid.,  t.  V.  'AwfTBTpot.  •  Polyb.  U.,  Jtxilt.        « #«Valofthiat, 
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then  retired  within  the  temple  and  took  a  tablet, 
and  biting  the  end  of  his  pen,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  ho  was  composing,  he  kept  it  between  his 
lip^  for  a  short  time,  and  then  covered  up  his  head. 
The  soldiers  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  of 
cowardice,  and  Archias  again  offered  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  for  him  nith  Antipater.  But 
when  Demosthenes  felt  the  poison,  which  he  had 
concealed  in  the  quill,  beginning  to  work,  he  cried, 
"Now,  Antipater,  the  time  has  come  when  you 
can  play  the  part  of  Creon,  and  cast  my  body  away 
unburied.  Dear  Poseidon,  I  leave  thy  sacred 
precincts  before  I  die;  for  Antipater  and  the 
Macedonians  have  not  even  left  thy  sanctuary 
unpolluted."  So  saying,  he  tottered  forward. 
As  he  passed  the  altar  he  fell,  and  died  with  a 
single  groan.  The  day  was  the  i6th  of  Pyan- 
epsion,  the  day  on  which  the  women  celebrating 
the  Thesmophoria  held  their  solemn  fast.' 

NOTES  TO  CH/VPTER  XIll 


I.  Mr.  D.  C.  FtoKarth  in  the  English  Hislorifol  Rmfa>  for 
1887,  p.  317,  juii]  (with  nome  dight  mod  ifi  cat  ions}  in  his  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Maefdon,  p.  198,  attempts  to  prove  that  th« 
(Iviiiand  fur  diviiii'  huuourHfur  AleKuider  WAS  made  not  by  htmsdf, 

■  Plut.,Z)rm.,zxix.,xxx.  Plutarchmcntlonssomovariktionsof 
the  story  which  bocame  current:  «•  g.  that  be  imbibed  the  poisoa 
from  an  nniulel,  or  took  it  from  a  bag  which  he  carried  nnmnd  his 
xKck.  He  add*  that  the  heading,  but  no  more,  of  a  Ietl«T  to 
Antipater  wiu  fmind  iipi^n  his  person  when  he  fell,  nccordin);  to 
ODO  version.  Diinuchiim  stated  some  ytsut  aftvrwards  that  his 
nndc  had  not  died  of  poison,  but  h.id  heen  mercifully  taken  out  of 
this  life  by  the  gods  at  this  critical  momeul. 
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but  by  his  supporters  in  Uw.'  sev«>ral  cities  of  Greoce,  aiid  was  "a 
spontaneous  outburst  nf  adulation  from  various  cities,  led  by  the 
pli  I lo' Macedonian  parly  in  each,  iiit«aded  to  greet  the  conquercf 
on  the  earliest  occasion  wb«Teon  an  erobnssy  could  npproadi  hia 
presence."  He  points  out  that  the  only  authority  which  cn- 
prcissly  monlioDS  a  letter  from  AlcKander  as  the  occasion  of  the 
votes  anddcbntcs  in  the  several  cities  isiBlfan.,  Vor.  Hist.,  11, 
\\\.,  who  records  how  AX^dl  ^v  SX\a  t^yjiplaarTo^  XatttSat/iiinoi  a 
Vmira,  'KriiJij  'AX/fatipoi  ^oiiXmii  edt  rJrai,  tura    Btit.        Arrian, 

VII,  xsiii.,  describes  the  cmbnsiics  which  Biih«x|uciilly  went 
to  Alexander  as  (jarbod  &rnp  Otuifd  liiBtr  et\  n/iiji'  Bni  i^iyiUtm, 
but  does  not  ny  that  it  was  in  obedieocc  U>  a  command 
from  Alexander  that  they  did  so.  U  is  true  that  /Elian 
is  not  alwav!!  trustworthy:  but  it  is  surely  not  justiliahlc  to 
discredit  his  story  on  the  ground  tliat  the  Spartan  reply  is  too 
chniactcristicnlly  "Lacotuc"  to  be  true — at  least  to  be  tnie  of 
Sparta  in  314.  Nor  13  the  fact  that  his  head  was  Dot  struck  on 
any  cmn  [for  this  was  a  mark  of  divinity)  in  his  lifetime  in  itself 
conclusive,  especially  as  he  diod  so  soon  after  the  date  of  the 
ulleij-ed  clAini  to  divine  honours 

Mr.  Hogarth  also  tries  to  show  that  the  wptartr^a  or 
adoration  of  Alonader  in  BoiCtria  in  337  was  due  tu  «  pulitic 
determination  on  hii  purt  to  avsimiltttc  the  habit  of  the  two 
peoples — the  Persian  and  the  Macedonian— in  their  King's 
presence,  and  did  not  imply  a  claim  to  divinity.  But  those  who 
were  present  certainly  interpreted  it  in  the  latter  way,  if  there  >S 
any  truth  in  Arrian's  account:  and  Mr.  Hogarth's  attempt  to 
discredit  Arrian 's  authority  at  this  point  is  not  very  convincing. 

At  best,  it  must  be  left  an  open  question  whether  Alexander 
himself  clainMd  divinity  or  not.  So  farasthe  position  in  Athens 
is  concerned,  it  malws  little  difFcrence  whether  the  demand  iras 
initiated  by  Alexander  or  by  Denudes;  though  it  does  affect 
our  estimate  of  Alexander's  dumwter,  which  Mr.  Hoenrth  i> 
eoncomod  to  defend.  (See  also  Ed.  Meyer,  Kleine  Sdiri/Un, 
pp.  185  «.;  esp.  pp.  330.  33a.) 

a.  In  Plut^  Dem.,  ix.,  and  Vis.  X  Oral.,  845  b,  c,  vc  find  the 
story  of  abrilliantaddres«delivered  by  Demosthenes  at  Olyropift, 
in  reply  to  a  sophist  named  I.ainachus,  who  bad  uttered  a  panegy- 
ric on  Philipand  Alcxariiler,  com'.iined  with  demmcialionfl  of  the 
ThcbansandCbalddcans;  whose ser\-iccstoCi«oce  Deinostbenes 
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extalleit,  while  attackinK  those  who  finttercd  the  Macedoninns. 
No  date  h  given,  and  .Sch&(cr  aKigRS  the  iocidcnt  to  the  pr«ecnt 
OOcasioD:  but  it  seems  at  loist  as  likely  Ihut  it  took  place  in  332, 
though  nc  have  no  independent  evidence  of  Ocmosthcocs* 
prcscticc  at  OlympJA  in  that  year. 

3.  Haupt  iPie  Vergtsehkhle  iet  karpaKsckem  Prouitts, 
Rhtin.  Mus.,  xixiv.,pp.  377-387)  thinks' that  tho  spilt  in  thcanti- 
&{ai.f.-dunian  purty  may  huvr  been  of  etiU  longer  standing.  U« 
tuitn;  thai  Hypcrcidas  gets  hxn  matcrinl  for  tJio  dcnunciaUon  oA 
DemoiithonM  from  as  fur  back  a^  Ihc^  dat«  of  the  (iMtructtoa  of 
Thebes;  and  that  he  and  Ueinnr^hus  um  virtunlly  the  same 
lanicuafc  about  TliebMandabout  the  .tllcKci]  overtures  of  Donos- 
tbeoes  to  Alexander  and  Oljtnpiiu:  and  he  argues  that  this  means 
that  Hypcrcidcs  cannot  have  been  in  nKrccmcnl  with  DcmoBlhe- 
nesat  that  time.  But  all  that  it  necessarily  icttplica  is  that  he  was 
gettioK  up  the  beat  case  he  could  Bgainst  DemostbeneSi,  and  tuing 
«iiy  maturial  that  itould  sfrvehia  lum.  He  may,  however,  have 
been  alienated  by  Ucmusthcncs'  withdrawal  of  active  rapport 
from  the  Pdoponnr^ian  revolt  in  330,  or  by  his  acquiMC«nce  in 
the  recognition  o[  AU-xiioder's  divinity.  It  is  also  poaible  (see 
abov«,  p.448)that  the  substitution  of  McncMrchmus  for  Lycurgua 
In  336  was  due  to  diSereoccB  in  the  party;  but  the  evident  do«8 
not  permit  certainty. 

4.  ThceoQuinonessoftheSecoad&ndThirdLettercMcribedto 
Demostheoee  is  disputed  by  Scb&fer,  Wcsteimami  and  others. 
AbfoIutG  proof  is  imposs!1)Ic:  but  Blass  (.An,  SrT.,nt,  1.,  pp>44o 
ff.,  aod  IlI.iL,  pp.  4US-7)  makesout  a  vviy  strong  case  (or  Ihur 
genuinenesK,  and  I  have  felt  at  lilwrty  to  use  them  as  historical 
documents.  If  they  are  not  by  Domosthenti,  they  probably 
dat«  from  very  shortly  after  his  time;  and  nothing  of  first-rat« 
importance  depends  upon  them.  The  genuineness  of  the  Pirvt 
Letter  is  far  more  doubtful  (it  is  an  exliortation  to  internal  unity 
after  the  death  of  Alccuader).  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  ara 
probably  spurious. 
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CONCLUSION 


THE  question  how  far  Demosthenes  was  justi- 
fied in  the  policy  which  he  pursued  has  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters  in  relation  to 
eacli  of  the  principal  crises  of  the  struggle  in  which 
he  played  so  large  a  part.  His  vindication  of 
himself  in  the  Speech  on  the  Crown  is  more  con- 
vincing than  any  discussion  at  the  present  day 
can  possibly  be,  and  very  little  more  need  be  s^d. 

The  claim  of  Demosthenes  to  be  ranked  among 
the  heroic  men  of  the  past  rests  above  all  on  the 
constancy  and  sincerity  with  which  he  defended 
the  noblest  cause  known  to  the  Greeks — that  of 
Hellenic  liberty;  and  only  those  who  have  failed 
to  recognise  that  most  of  wliat  was  best  in  the 
Greek,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Athenian  character 
sprang  from  and  was  boimd  up  with  political 
liberty,  can  seriously  censure  his  choice.  If  any 
cause  was,  to  a  Greek,  worth  fighting  for  to  the 
death,  that  for  which  Demosthenes  fought  and 
died  was  pre-eminently  so.  Polybius  indeed.* 
writing  two   centuries  later,   declared  that   the 

•  Polybius,  XVII,  siv. 
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"crop  of  traitors"  m  the  Greek  cities,  whom 
Demosthenes  so  vehemently  denounced,  deserved 
no  such  name,  and  that  they  were  pursuing  the 
true  interest  of  their  several  countries  in  submitting 
to  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  finding  in  subjection 
to  a  common  master  that  freedom  from  strife  w-ith 
one  another  which  they  had  failed  to  find  so  long 
as  they  were  autonomous.  Yet  such  a  solution 
of  their  political  problems  can  hardly  be  called  an 
honourable  one;  nor  did  these  States  ever  bring 
forth  fruits  comparable  to  those  achievements  by 
which  the  Athenians,  when  they  were  most  fully 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  humanity. 

Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  test  by  which 
Polybius  tried  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
fourth  century  was  simply  that  of  success.  Dem- 
osthenes' policy,  he  said,  led  to  the  disaster  of 
Chsroneia,  whereas  the  Arcadians  and  Messen- 
ians  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace.  If  success  is 
the  true  and  only  test  of  statesmanship,  Polybius 
was  doubtless  right.  But  if  political  liberty  had 
proved  itself  so  precious  that  without  it  the 
whole  of  life  would  have  seemed  to  be  lived  on  a 
lower  plane,  success  was  an  altogether  unworthy 
criterion  by  wliich  to  judge  the  actions  of  those 
who  were  dominated  by  such  a  sentiment.  Demo- 
sthenes was  convinced  that  such  was  the  persuasion 
of  the  Athenians,  if  not  of  all  other  Greek  peoples, 
and  that  by  struggling  to  the  end  for  the  freedom 
of  Athens,  and  causing  the  Athenians  to  struggle 
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for  the  freedom  of  the  Hellenes,  he  was  fulfilling 
their  noblest  instincts. 

If,  however,  success  is  seriously  taken  to  be  the 
proper  criterion  of  merit,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  very  nearly  did 
succeed.  Philip  was  actually  discomfited  before 
Byzantium;  and  the  defeat  of  Chsroneia  was  due 
to  nothing  which  it  was  in  Demosthenes'  power  to 
provide  against,  nor  even  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
forces  which  he  had  brought  together,  but  sim- 
ply to  bad  generalship.  Whether,  supposing  that 
Philip  had  been  defeated  at  Chjeroneia.the  struggle 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  no  one  can  say;  and 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  such  questions;  but  at 
least  the  defenders  of  Hellenic  liberty  came  near 
enough  to  success  to  justify  their  attempt,  even 
from  the  narrow  standpoint  assumed  by  Polybius 
and  by  some  modem  critics.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  Aristotle  (who  had  no  special 
liking  for  Demosthenes),  when  he  desires  to  illus- 
trate a  common  form  of  fallacy,'  finds  a  conspicu- 
ous illustration  in  the  statement  that  the  policy 
of  Demosthenes  was  responsible  for  all  the  evils 
that  befell  his  country. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  Demos- 
thenes' plans  have  long  been  plain  to  us — the 
unsteadiness  of  the  Athenian  people;  the  lack  of 
generals  comparable  in  ability  to  the  statesmen  of 
the  time;  the  disunion  of  the  Greek  States.  For 
the  second  of  these  causes,  no  blame  attaches  to 

■  The  OTKument  poll  hoc,  frgo  propur  hoc:  At.,  Rhfl.,  \\,  ixiv. 
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Demosthenes,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  could 
have  been  aware  of  the  inferiorily  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  until  they  were  put  to  the  test.  The 
disunion  of  the  States  he  strove  hard  to  overcome, 
and  to  a  very  remarkable  extent  he  succeeded. 
The  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens  was  a  thin^  of 
which  the  most  sanguine  prophet  could  never  have 
dreamed  a  few  years  before. 

But  ought  Demosthena'i  to  have  recognised  that 
his  fellow-countrymen  were  no  longer  equal  to  the 
strain  to  which  he  desired  to  subject  them?  Is 
he  to  be  blamed  for  taking  too  generous  a  view  of 
their  character?  Certainly  he  was  not  unaware  of 
their  defects.  No  one  ever  pointed  out  more 
candidly  than  he,  how  far  they  fell  short  of  the 
traditional  ideal  of  Athenian  citizenship,  or  re- 
alised more  clearly  their  unwillingness  to  sacri- 
fice pleasure  and  ease,  and  to  undertake  great 
personal  risks  for  the  sake  of  the  national  honour. 
The  fickle  and  spasmodic  nature  of  their  patriotism, 
their  liability  to  be  carried  about  by  alternate 
gusts  of  courage  and  alarm,  were  constantly  before 
him.  Yet  even  so,  incapable  of  sustained  effort 
and  prolonged  sacrifices  as  the  Athenians  were,  it 
was  a  nobler  thing  to  attempt  to  revive  in  them  the 
spirit  which  they  had  lost,  than  to  acquiesce  in 
their  degeneracy  and  levity,  and  to  "  despair  of  the 
Republic. "  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  this 
attempt  also  Demosthenes  came  nearly  enough 
within  reach  of  success  to  justify  his  policy  in  the 
judgment  of  any  large-minded  critic. 
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Demosthenes'  ideal  and  his  determination  to 
maintain  it,  as  the  ideal  not  of  himself  alone  but 
of  his  nation,  stand  in  no  need  of  vindication;  and 
he  well  deserves  our  admiration  for  the  courage 
with  which,  in  pursuit  of  this  idea),  he  contended 
against  those  desires  and  prejudices  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  which  were  inconsistent  with  it. 
In  three  important  points  at  least,  his  policy  ran 
directly  counter  to  popular  sentiment — in  his 
demand  that  the  festival-money  should  be  given 
up  for  purposes  of  war;  in  his  far-sighted  desire 
to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  Thebes;  and  in  his 
attempt  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Persian 
King  against  Philip.  Yet  all  these  aims  he  pur- 
sued without  faltering  in  face  of  attack  and 
misrepresentation;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  wise,  as  well  as  courageous,  in  so 
doing. 

The  question  whether  liberty  and  pre-eminence 
are  political  ideals  which  possess  a  universal  value 
and  need  no  justification  is  too  large  to  discuss  here. 
There  are  many  who  believe  (as  Plato  and  Arist- 
otle probably  believed)  that  these  are  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  good  life  of  the  individual 
in  a  peaceful  society,  and  to  whom  militarism  and 
imperialism  are  consequently  abominable.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  Athens  of  Demosthe- 
nes' day  it  was  a  view  which  had  not  made  its 
way  into  the  region  of  practical  politics,  but  was 
peculiar  to  philosojjhic  circles.    There  is  no  evi- 
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6entx  that  it  was  desire  for  the  good  life,  or  for 
the  refined  enjoyment  of  art,  literattirc,  and  philo- 
sophy, that  made  the  majority  of  the  Athenians 
unwilling  to  6ght;  or  that  any  higher  motives 
than  business,  pleasure,  and  love  of  ease  were  the 
cause  of  their  reluctance.  Nor  is  it  an  absurd 
contention  that  the  life  of  the  individual  is  itself 
greatly  ennobled  by  membership  of  an  imperial 
nation.'  It  may  at  least  be  doubted  whether 
more  than  a  handful  of  Athenians  thought  other- 
vise;  and  if  so,  it  is  a  mistake  to  judge  Demos- 
thenes by  a  standard  which  is  out  of  relation  to  the 
'  political  life  of  his  times. 

The  faults  which  sullied  the  character  of  Demos- 
thenes as  a  public  man  are  not  only  conspicuous, 
but  are  such  as  tend  in  many  ways  to  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  the  modern  world  from  him.  The 
worst,  perhaps,  was  an  indifference  to  truth,  which, 
while  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  larger 
sincerity  manifested  in  his  constancy  to  the  su- 
preme objects  of  his  life,  led  him  to  deal  very 
unfairly  with  his  opponents,  to  falsify  historj-,  and 
to  repudiate  his  own  share  in  transactions  which 
were  perfectly  proper,  but  which  had  come  in 
time  to  be  ^-iewed  with  disfavour  by  the  majority 
of  the  Athenians.    Doubtless  some  of  the  blame 

'  It  C4uinoc  of  course  be  conUndod  th«t  the  noblest  ele- 
ment in  BHlisb  impcrialiim — the  goverranenl  o(  ilc|>en(h^nt 
races  for  tli«  good  nf  tho  eovcrncd,  aivl  the  bringins  of  light 
to  thojK  who  sit  iu  durkncMi— WU4  prweni  iii  the  iinpcrwlian  of 
Athens,  but  this  docs  not  invalidate  the  contvntioa  8tat«d  ia 
tbet«zL 
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for  this  should  be  assigned  to  the  People  itself; 
and  Demosthenes'  attempts  to  deceive  the  People 
in  regard  to  the  past  are  in  some  degree  excusable 
when  we  consider  that  if  he  had  spoken  or  ad- 
mitted the  whole  truth,  his  policy  in  regard  to  the 
present  and  future  would  certainly  have  been  im- 
perilled. It  may  be  that  absolute  truthfulness 
is  not  possible  for  the  leader  of  a  democracy.  But 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  misrepresentations 
of  which  Demosthenes  was  guilty  sometimes  went 
beyond  anything  that  such  considerations  can 
justify;  that  one  who  could  lament  over  the 
calamities  of  the  Phocians,  which  he  had  done 
nothing  to  prevent,  and  could  ascribe  them  to  the 
man  who  (if  anyone  had  done  so)  had  helped  to  miti- 
gate them  deserves  the  severest  reprobation;  and 
that  his  scandalous  inventions  in  regard  to hisrival's 
history  and  morals  are  utterly  atrocious.  There 
was  also  a  certain  inlransigeance — amounting  at 
times  almost  to  ferocity — in  his  absolute  refusal 
to  consider  even  the  most  reasonable  offers  which 
Philip  might  make,  and  in  the  steps  which  he 
took  to  exacerbate  the  relations  between  Athens 
and  the  King  of  Macedon.  No  doubt  he  was 
whole-heartedly  convinced  that  even  if  a  compact, 
as  favourable  to  Athens  as  possible,  were  made 
with  Philip,  it  would  mean  at  best  that  Athens 
would  be  sure  only  of  the  second  place  in  the 
Hellenic  world ;  and  that  whatever  compact  were 
made,  it  would  only  be  observed  by  Philip  until 
such  time  as  he  desired  to  break  it.    Yet  Demos- 
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thencs,  however  sincere  and  patriotic  he  may  have 
been,  is  sometimes  repellent  in  the  hatred  which 
he  displays,  and  at  times  this  hatred  led  him  to 
make  false  charges  and  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty 
which  admit  of  no  justification. 

In  his  money-dealings  he  did  not  always  observe 
the  standard  of  correctness  whidi  a  modem 
statesman  is  expected,  aA  a  matter  of  course,  to 
observe.  There  is  not,  however,  an  iota  o£ 
evidence  that  will  stand  criticism  to  show  that 
he  profited  personally  by  any  of  the  transactions 
that  were  alleged  against  him;  and  the  worst  of 
these  transactions,  the  appropriation  of  Harpalus' 
treasure,  was  probably  dictated,  just  as  his  receipt 
of  the  gold  from  Persia  had  been,  by  public  spirit 
so  intense  as  to  render  him  unscrupulous  about 
means.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  his  times,  he  is 
almost  beyond  reproach.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that  within  a  few  months  of  condemn- 
ing Demosthenes  for  taking  some  of  Harpalus' 
money,  the  People  themselves  took  all  that  was 
left  of  it  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Lamian  War.  No 
one  now  asserts  that  the  policy  of  Demosthenes 
was  in  the  smallest  degree  influenced  by  conadera- 
tions  of  gain  or  of  gratitude  for  presents  received. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  could  be  said  of  some 
of  the  orators  who  opposed  him. 

To  the  enumeration  of  his  faults  as  a  statesman, 
it  must  be  added  that  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  an  unsociable  and  unfriendly  temperament, 
and  a  bitt«r  and  relentless  enemy;  in  all  that  we 
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learn  about  him  from  the  ancients  or  from  his  own 
writings,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  intimate  friend- 
ship or  domestic  affection.  So  wholly  was  he 
identified  with  political  aims,  that  he  almost 
seems  to  have  had  no  private  life.  He  was, 
moreover,  deficient  in  humour  and  in  gentlonanly 
feeling;  and  both  these  faults  reveal  an  unattrac- 
tive narrowness  of  imagination. 

But  against  these  faults,  public  and  private,  is 
to  be  set  a  devotion  to  a  great  ideal,  absorbing 
the  whole  man;  a  capacity  for  work  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  great  statesmen;  a  thoroughness  in 
all  that  he  did,  which  cared  for  every  detail,  and 
left  nothing  to  chance ;  a  gift  of  language,  pene- 
trated and  transformed  into  eloquence  of  the 
very  highest  order  by  the  passion  for  a  great  cause; 
and  a  courage  which  rose  superior  to  all  physi- 
cal weakness,  and  was  not  daunted  by  failure  or 
danger.  The  greatness  of  his  character  in  these 
respects  more  than  redeems  its  unloveliness.' 

Many  years  after  Demosthenes'  death,  in  the 
year  280  b.c,  when  there  was  a  temporary  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  indciiendence  in  Athens,  his 
nephew  Demochares  carried  a  decree  that  his 
statue  in  bronze  should  be  erected  in  the  market- 
place, and  that  the  eldest  son  of  his  house  should 
always  receive  maintenance  at  the  public  cost  in 


■  I  IiHve  att«mpt«d  a  brivf  upprcciation  of  the  character  of 
Demnsthcncs  as  kd  omtor  in  the  introduction  to  m)*  tnmslittioD 
of  lli«  Public  S;-«Kti'-j,  .-infl  ncvfl  not  repeat  what  b  there  taH. 
Sec  a]K>  Index,  i.p.  Dcmosthcncn. 
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the  Prytaneum.  The  statue  which  was  erected 
was  the  work  of  Polyeuctus,  and  its  character  is 
familiar  to  us  through  the  two  great  copies  of  it  in 
marble  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
one  is  in  Lord  Sackville's  collection  at  Knole,  the 
other  in  the  Vatican.  In  both  these  the  hands 
which  hold  a  roll  are  substitutes  for  those  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  statue.  In  the  original 
the  hands  were  clasped  tightly,  and  a  story  is  told 
of  a  soldier  who  deposited  all  hiJj  money  in  the 
hollow  fonned  by  these  clasped  hands;  the  leaves 
of  a  plane-tree  which  stood  near  fell  into  the 
hollow  and  concealed  the  gold  for  a  long  time;  and 
when  the  soldier  came  back  and  found  his  money, 
the  wits  of  the  time  vied  in  making  epigrams  on 
the  orator's  incorruptibiUty. '  In  the  year  1901 
a  p^  of  cbsped  hands  in  marble  was  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Barbcrini  in  Rome. 
These  proved  to  be  the  h-inds  of  a  copy  of  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Polyeuctus ;  and  a  cast  of  the  Vatican 
statue  which  was  made,  with  these  hands  in  place 
of  the  well-known  ones,  proves  the  superiority 
of  tlie  original  deagn.'  The  earnestness  and 
strong  emotion  which  the  clasped  hands  betoken 
are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Demosthenes 
as  a  politician  and  an  orator.  It  is  possible  that  the 
hands  which  hold  a  roll  were  substituted  at  some 


■  Plut.,  Dem.,  XIX.,  xxxi.;  cp.  Vil.  X  Oral.,  047  a,  $50  f. 

•S«  UluBtralion,  'ITie  Jiscovety  and  rcstorotion  nfcre  the 
work  of  P.  Ilartwig  (sm  Jahtburh  dtt  K.  Dtmlstken  ArchAtHog- 
uchen  Imtituti,  \(A.  zviJi.,  pp.  iS,  29). 
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period  when  (the  original  hands  having  been  lost) 
Demosthenes  was  regarded  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  literary  eminence,  rather  than  of  his  political 
importance  and  moral  force. 
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Calli3tratu8,   47,   50,   51,   57, 

60,  86.  159 
VMy\x,  330 
CardiA,  63,  t6o,  163,  179,  376, 

3'3.3M- 331.33* 
Carystu*.  314,  475 
CMSOpiA,  323 
C«phallenia,  51 
C«^hiMdotU!i.  generaJ,  61,  6i>; 

orator,  117.205 
Cijpiiisophon.   344,  353,  44S, 

461 
Ccrsoblcptcs,  61,  63,  160-170, 

179-181,  25(1,  263,  266,  367, 

276.305,313,327,329 
Cetriporis.  158,  161 
Chahrias.  50,  53,  58,  63,  100, 

no 
Ch»rcphilti5, 447 
ChKToncin,  175.  383-393 
Chalccdon,  60. 6S 
Cbatcidic  League,  48,  53.  146. 

182,    183,    199,    107.     (5rt 

alto  OlynlhMi.) 
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^H              Chalds,  51, 3IO,  383, 335, 336, 

Corinth,  ConErcss  ttt,  400, 401 ,          1 

^^^             343. 346. 39S 

408,  409.  419. 438                           ■ 

^^^B          Chores,    too,    109,    iiD,    119. 

Cam-Supply,  at  Athens,  3,  $,            m 

^^^1             161,  164,  17^,  195.  198,  199, 

9,  6<>,  69,  73-75.  99,    Id.             ■ 

^^H            aas.  »7.  340.  35».  35J.  3S7. 
^^V            35B.  379-  3S5.  3«7 
^               Chundcs,  4.S0, 461 

tSo,  337,  341,  357,  394.  447,            ■ 

451                                      M 

Coroneia,  176,  sSS,  384, 385         ^^M 

^H                  Chariflcmus.  61-63.   103.  ISS. 

Cos,  III.  13s,  136,353                  ^H 

^^^^_               161,  162,  167,  i&H,  180,  181, 

Cothelas,  330                                 ^^H 

^^^m        184. 198, 199, 300, 393, 396, 

Cottjrphus,  36l-3fi3                         ^^H 

^^^" 

Cotys,  59,  61 ,  63                            ^^H 

^V               Chcnoncsc,  Speecfa  00,  331- 

Council    o(    Araopagiu.     See           S 

^M             337 

^H                  Chetsonese,  ThraciBii,  53,  58, 

AreopnKUS                                         H 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  S3,            ■ 

H                      59.   6},   63,   69,    109,    154, 
^H                    160  S.,  179.  180.  337.  344. 

84.  107.  113,  336.  345.  »65.            ■ 

377.  363.  371.  393.  4«*.  430            ■ 

H                    367,    368.   376.   306,   331- 

Ctannon,  48 1                                         ■ 

■                    333.    337.    340.    34i>    3*8, 

Cratorus,  473, 48o-^|A2                  ^^fl 

■                „M9.353.396    . 
^H                Cberaonese,  Taunc, ) 

Creoidcs,  158                                 ^^H 

Crate,  434                                      ^^H 

^1                Chios.  51.  lo?-!'!.  340,  34>. 

Ciitobulus,  363                              ^^H 

■                    353.473 

Crithotc.  63                                    ^^1 

^H                  Cinlcin,  340,  241 

Crobylc.  331                                    ^^M 

^H                Cirrhn.  360,  361 

Clcsiphon,   ambtusttdor,   ayo,            H 

^H                  Claxomt-iiu^,  43 

331, 340, 245, 346:  poKticton,            1 

^B               Ctearchus,  373 

404,430-445                                      ■ 

H                Cldtarchus,  324-336. 343<  344. 

Ctcsippti^,  117                                      ■ 

■                    346 

Cynosc«tihnla:,  57                                  1 

^M                Cldtus,  4S0 
^M                Cleobule.  3, 4 

Cyprothemi*,  58                                    1 

Cyprus.  45. 47                                       ■ 

^1               Cleoinfaiottis,  S3 

Cylinium,  3G8.  369,  379                       ■ 

^H                 Cleoii)enes,447 

Cyzicus,6o                                         ^^M 

^1                 CleoR,  454 
^H                 Clcoiue,  4«S 

Daochua,  373                                  ^^M 

^H                Cleopatm,  405-407 

Dariu».  191,  410,  424                     ^^H 

^M                Cl«ophoii,97,35i 
^B                 Cleruchi;^ 

Datum.  159, 164                             ^^H 

Deiftras,237 

^1                 Cnidas,43 

Deiaanhus,    346,    431,    437, 
446,  44S,  4S«>  461, 463.  4^. 

^H                 Cnosion,  466 

^H                 Con/cderscy,  Socond  Atheninn, 

H                    50  fl..  6»-J0.  93.  396 

Ddpynia,  337 

^H                 ( .  onao,  admun],  43 

Di:Ita.n   League,  Second.     Stt 

^B                 Conoo,  banker,  447 

^M                 Coaon,    Speedi    acainst,   32, 

Contcdcracy 

Dclos,  184,  309,  310,  396,  448 

r                 33 

Di^lphi.  55,  171-175. 1*8.  3ti9. 

Constitution.    St*  Athens 

„  359-361. 377 

Demadea,  195,  39a.  396.  397, 
401.  403.  408,  413.  415, 
420-433.  426,  437,  4^6.  455, 

CoiutitutioQ,  Speech  on  the, 

38.108 

Corcyi*.  43,  51 ,  *S.  344,  376 

Connin,  Connthiftna,  43,  43, 

459.  473.  476.  484                      __ 

6S.  190.  3»3. 344. 400 

DcRiBC0Kue5,44                             ^H 
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DeniM,  political  life  of,  78, 
107 

Demetrius,  30, 481 

DemfK-Jiarcs,  3.  13,  482,  487 

Dcmock-s.  47i 

Democracy.     Sm  Alliens 

Dcmocratts,  237 

Demomeks,  13,  n,  379 

Dumou,  4,  13,  461.  478 

Demophon,  4 

Decnoithenca,  the  elder,  3,  4, 
71 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  his 
dftim  to  tame,  i;  birth  And 
oriRin.  a,  4.  35,  36;  youth 
and  early  ambitions,  5-7; 
Htigntion  with  giuirdians, 
etc.,  7—14,  3(1;  worlra  as 
writer  o(  speofhes  for  others, 
15t  16.  37:  knowk-dge  of 
history  and  law,  16,  17,  36: 
his  pnvsto  speeches,  31-35. 
937-235;  ^'^  speeches  really 
delivered,  37,  38;  hia  tri- 
«rarchies.  61.  68.  35.  35^: 
speaks  ap,iTii{tCi-phisodc>tus, 
61;  opinion  of  the  Assembly, 
83;  Epc«^li  Against  Andro- 
lion.  iii'iiS,  119:  ctxrly 
interest  in  naval  mattcrc, 
3J,  Ii4j  Its:  speeches 
ag^nul  Xcplines.  116-111}: 
on  the  Symraorics,  1 19-134 ; 
for  the  Mcealopolitana,  131- 
134:  for  the  Rhodlaiis,  135- 
137,  142,  i«i;  against 
Timocratcs,  137-141; 
atJAinal  Aristocratea,  164- 
170.  179:  First  Philippic. 
184-11)9;  OlynthiAcs,  193- 
304 :  opposes  Btibocan 
Bxpedition,  309;  asatultvt) 
bjr  Meidiu;  settles  the 
quftrrel:  speech  ftcntnst 
Meidiaa.  309.  aia,  jij.  317- 
3io;  meinDer  m  Council. 
335,  336.  358;  his  part  in 
the  Peace  of  Philocralcs, 
and  attitude  tuwnrdt  it 
when  m.tdc,  230  ff..  257- 
359.  aga.  a93t  i>»-3aii  «Si 


on  First  Bmbassjr  to  Philip, 
339  R..  359:  in  disctisfions 
alter  Firat  Embassy,  345  ff., 
359-163:  on  Second  EmtJiis- 
sy,  3<>4  fl.;  in  discussions 
after  Second  Einbaanr,  977 
3.;  Speech  on  the  Peace, 
ago ;  prosecution  of  j^chincs, 
Spcci;h  OR  the  Bmbaa^, 
302.  309,  316-333,  336: 
araboModor  to  Pdopannese, 
306.  333!  Second  Philippic, 

J 08;  oppoaw  Python,  313; 
lu  Aniiphon  executed.  333: 
co-operates  with  (raIlias,33A, 
436;  ne^tiates  alliance  with 
Megara,  336;  Speech  on 
Chersonese  331-337;  Third 
Philippic.  aST-Siojotipniwa 
alliance  gainst  Philip, 
341-345;  Fourth  Philippic. 
342;  crowned  in  340  B.C., 
3-i8:  in  338  U.C.,  370:  sup. 
ports  dcclnmtion  01  witr, 
350;  tricrarchie  reform, 
351.  357;  policy  as  to 
Amphisscftn  War,  362-368; 
nialccs  alliance  with  Thebes, 
370-376,  436;  ornaniiea 
ftllios  before  Chicroncio, 
376;  financial  rcfoirn,  377, 
378 :  at  ChKTOnt'ia,  3H7 ; 
defence  of  his  policy  up  to 
Chaironcia,  3ft*- 390,  4fi9- 
490;  mcasuiM  for  itcfenoe 
and  food  supply  of  Athens, 
394.  397,  39»:  Funeral 
Oration,  398.  399;  attacked 
in  law-courts.  399,  40O; 
theoric  commissioner,  403: 
CtMiphon's  proposal  to 
crown  him.  404;  behaviour 
on  Philip's  death,  406,  40;; 
rrsistsncc  to  Alexander, 
40i)-4i9,  464;  ti-mporary 
retirement,  421,  423;  policy 
in  tcgnni  to  the  Spartan 
rising.  436,  427:  defence  of 
Ctesiphoo.  Speech  on  the 
Crown,  430-445;  influence 
after    trial    oi    Cteaiphoii, 
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^^H               DemostbeRO — ComtmueJ 

Elicus63                                            ^H 

^^^^-             446,    447;    ihc    Harpaliis 
^^^H           affair,   451-454,   457,  461)- 

Elatcia,  3<>9-37»:  «""P-  3*3           ^ 

Rlatrda,333 

EleuEJs,  Eteusiniain  Mysterws, 

^^^^H           470,  496:  attitude  »s  resuciJs 
^^^^H           dnfication     of     Alexander, 

190.  338.  359.373.377,  413, 
4S4 

^^^H           455.   459;   and   as   regArds 

^^^^H            iviloratlon    of   exiivs,   456- 

Elis,  Bleans,  56,  64,  65,  336, 

^^^^H           458:     cundemnatinn     and 

„  376.  413.  4^8.475 
EmhftSij,   the   First,   330  0.; 
the    S«x}nd,    364    B.',    the 

^^^^B            exile,     466-472.     476;     )i:s 

^^^^H            IcUera,  473,  4SS;  tiis  recall, 

^^^m           476,  477:  dt^tb.  465,  4S6: 
^^^^H           cnanw^tcr,  4^499 

Third,  383  a.,  399 
Epnmcinondas,  54i  56.  57,  60| 

^^^^H               Ideals  of  national  duty,  i.ts 

><S.377 

^^^H           -137. 16S,  117.35S.  79^.  3'')> 

Ephf^sus,  445, 473                              ^^m 

^^^M            337.  i^.  4>^.  441-444.  4^9 
^^^^H           n. ;  sttitudc  towards  Tlicnc?, 

Ephi.-Ute3,  343,  414. 415                  ^H 

Epicratcs,  139                                ^^H 

^^^H           174,    374,    >78.    183,    3i>2, 

Epidatinis.  475                               ^^H 

^^^H         393.  3><).  36S-3&S.  370  1- : 
^^^^H           attitude    towards    Persia, 

Epigencs,  447                                     ^H 

Epmi^S  144, 333                              ^^H 

^^^^H           130,  136,  170,  i6t,  tSs,  316, 

En'iEk«,366                                    ^^^1 

^^^H            340-343.  355.  409.  410.  416. 

Erctrin,  51,  308,309,311,334, 

^^^^H           417:  u  omtor,  t,  13,  13,  t6. 

3^5. 344-346 
Etesian  Winds.  205,  333 

^^^H           18,  3(>^,  37-39,  118.  119, 

^^^H            132,  133,  136,  137.  140.  >(^^r 
^^^^H              188,  iq6,  3lg,  320,  333,  30H, 

Eimgoras.  47.  191 

Euhcfa,  Eiihoeans,  43.  51,  54, 

^^^H            330,    331,    336,    340,    345, 

56.  66.  68.   183.  20s.   208- 

^^^r            43^-444.  497 

114,  336,  337,  239,  36S,  379. 

^^F                Dcrcyhis,  340,  1$$ 

3S4-326.  333.  343-3*6.  376, 

^H                 Diudimis  ((loliltcian},  113,  ItJ, 

400,475 
Eu  nilidcs,  34, 107 

^1                      114.  13H.  139 

^H               Diodonis  (hiEioriiui),  170 

Eubulus,  73.  i6,  93,  97,  08, 
111,  134-13".  '34.  "4».  i^ 

^H               Dioenotiis.  359, 360 

^^M                 Diund^  380. 400 

168,  174.  177,  IftI,  2iX>.  30I, 

^H               Dionji-sio,  311-313,  '17,  347, 

SO4,  309,  210,  314-319,   239, 

^M                 360,  348, 430,  434,  43G 

^H                Dionysus    of    Ualusmuusui, 

233.  231.354.  317.  3i» 

Eudi-idei,    ambassador,    a66. 

^H 

3"5                                                   ^M 

^H                Dioaysius  ot  Syracuse,  33,  106 

Eiiclcidcs,  arehooship  of,  3            ^^H 

^M               Uiopcithw.  331-337.  340.  343 

EucraluK,  135                                      ^^B 

^H                Diophontui,  177, 190 

Euctcraon,  37,  iia,  tij,  13B,            ■ 

^H                Diotimus,  433 

„  139.313                             _^M 

Buificus,  175                                   ^^M 

^H                Diphilua,  447 
^H               DiMopct,  173 

Euction,  480                                   ^^H 

^H                DoriAQS,  1 73, 368 

Eumcnes,  473                                     ^^M 

^H                Dorian]S,366 

Eunomus,  39                                  ^^H 

^H                DrooKtlus,  331 

Eupbneus.  I47,3>5                        ^^B 

^^1 

Eiirydice,  146,  147                            ^^M 

^B                  lihryKtmis.  59 

Euryli>c1iu8. 349                              ^^H 
Euthyclcs.  i&i                                      ■ 

^B                  Ectiinus.  334. 365 

^H               Esvpt,  47.  '3'',  13S.  IQO.  3)5. 

Euthycratcs,    191,    193,    306,            1 

^P                   316. 35S 

310,  403                                            ■ 
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EtixpnippiiB.  499 

Euxitheus.  34 
Exchanges  of  property,  9 

FestivaJ-Fund.  Money,  etc. 
Stt  Tbeoric  Fund 

Generals,  position  of,  in 
Athena,  79,  83,  85,  86,  99, 
100,  loS,  1S7,  189,  198 

Gerxstus,  184,335 

Get*,  330 

GlAUcetcs,  138,  139 

Glycera,  450 

GOTBiM,47? 

Grabus,  158 

Grtinicus,  413,  434 

Gravia,  Pass  of,  369,  379,  381, 

38a 
Graek  Slates,  disunion  of  33, 

no,  116,234,338 
Guardians.    Set  Aphobus 
Gylon,  3, 3 

Hagnonidcs,  461,462 

Hauartits,  43 
Halonncsus,  3i3-3fSi  347 
Halits.  339,  142,  249,  952-254, 

356,  257.  276.  379 
Harmodius,  460 
Harpalos.  450-454 
Hegesileos,  214 
Hcgeappus.  282, 319-315,  323, 


w^ti 


Hellespont.    Srt    CherBoocsc, 

Thrace 
Hcphzstion,  471 
Heracleia,  478 

Heneon  Tetchos.  170, 180, 181 
Hcrmdtts,3i6,355 
Hierai,  155 

Hieromnemon«.  359. 390 
Hieron,  350 
Hie  ran    Oros,      Se*    Sarrcd 

Mountain 
Htmerjcus.  462.  463,  484,  485 
Hypereidos,3io,  34>.  343.346. 

35a.  379.  3M.  SM.  *°o-  403. 
414,  412.  430,  448.  452. 461- 

467.  47».  474.  47<'>.  479.  484, 
485, 481* 


Talroclw.  235,  240.  241 

lUyrin,     Illyrinns,     144,     155, 

157.  IS«.  1^3.  3"^.  J4<.  409 
Inibroa.  45.  69,  184.  214,  396, 

483 
Immunity  (from  laxntion.etc}, 

116,  III,  141,  14a 
lonians,  172 
Iphicratcs.    44,    53,    59,    «i, 

100,110,  147 
Isteus,  7,  8,  13,  20 
Isdiandpf,  233 
laocratcs,    8.    11,    15,    21-25, 

50.   77.   83.    102.   120.   243, 

290.291,304.328,403.419 

ISSUH,  423 

Isthiniaa  Gamea,  190 

.fwon,  23,  53,  loa 

ohnson.  Dr..  39 
jLifics,    See Alheas, Uw-courta 

Kepoi.  2 

Lacliares,  1 69 

Lamachus,  4S7 

Lamia,  Lamian  W«f,  478-480 

Laiissa,67, 171 

L;isttipni-s,  191,  192,  206 

Laurium.  92 

Law-courts,    Sm  Athens 

Lebaileiu,  384.  387,  392 

Umnos.  45,  69,  184,  314,  357, 

396, 483 
Lcocrutcs.  438, 429 
I.*odamii£.  117,357 

Leon. 55. 35^ 
Leonnatus.  473, 480 
I^iCosthcnes,  60,   3Jl,  474-479 
Lvptines,    I.aw   ot    L^tinca, 

116-118,141. 14a 
Ushos,  51,409,  435 
I-fucns.  323,  344, 376 
L<;ui:tra.54.  171 
Liturgic*,  93.    1  ifi.    St*  alto 

loimunily.  Taxation. 
Locrians,  of  Opus.  43 
Locrioni,     Oxotion,     1 7^-1 74 ; 

and  ift  .Ampbissa 
Uigisue,  367,  joi,  316 
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^^B               LycinuK,  330 

III,  1031  ami  JM  AtiKM, 

^H               l.ycophron,  66, 17$,  176 

Gcncrnli 

^H               Lycurgua.  387.  394.  403,  ^04, 

Mcsscne.     Mcssedla,    M(M»> 

^B                  409,  414,  423,  438.  42!)>  445. 

Dians.  54.  5S.  64,   131-134, 

^H                   44^>.  448.449t4S4 

.,307.  327.  37*.  413.  435.47s 

^^H               Lycun^us,  sons  of,  473 

Mcthonc,  59.  *7.  '59.  1^9 

^^m               LyppviuB,  158 

Metliymna.si.  til 

^^M               Lysondcr.  43 

MUitary  System.     See  Athens 
MDitaiy  Fund,  Treasurer  ot. 

^H               Lvslits.  iS,  19,  31 

^M               Ly^cl<».  36s.  387.  40CI 

!» 

^^H                 Lyamaclius.  473 
^H               Lysithcidcs,  138 

Miltindes,  448 

Miltocyihcs,  63,63 
Mnoduicus,  453 

^^K 

Molouiiiiis,  183, 333, 405 

^H                 Maccdonin,  Macedonians,  57, 

Motossus,  3 13 

^^1                     ^7>    '43    f^'t    If^i    ^"^   '** 

Monty,  value  of  Athenian,  35 

^H                     Philip 

Munychia,  451 ,  483, 4S4 

^H                  Magnesia,   176,   177,  199,  334 

Myitcnum,  366 

^H                Magnetos,  173 

Myti1cnc,5i,  III                            ^^| 

^H                  MaUuQ5.i73 

^^^1 

^B                Mftntinc^ia,  4S,  54,  56 

Naupactus,  334,  382,  391.  395     ^^ 

^H                Mantithcus.  33 

haundc*,  t77.  339,  340                       ■ 

^H                MaiaUioD,  184,^43 
^H                Maraceia,  67,  t6i,  163 
^H                Maatoint,  331 

N  aiudmacbus,  34                               H 

N  auiinicus,  SI  1 
Naval  Boards.    ^ctSynunorics            1 

^H                Mausotus,  no,  133,  tjS 

Naval   Syat«m.     See  Aihois,            1 

^H                M  ccybema,  304 

^H                Mcdocu«,59 

^H                Megalopolis,    Mcealopolitans, 

Symmorits,  Trictarchy  ^^H 
Naxo$,53  ^^H 
N'e^cra,  Speech  against,  aot          ^^H 

^H               54,  64.  133.  306.  435-438. 

Nmpolis,  164                                 ^^H 

^1                   455 

Ncctoncbo;:,  47                                  ^^H 

^H                Mtigalopotitans,    Spooch    for. 

Neon,  175  ^^W 
NeuptoIcniuB,  30.  335  V 
Nicxa,     near    Tbermoi>yIs^      ^^1 

^H                    >3>-i34 

^H                Mcgara,    11,    190.   336,    344, 

^m                      37<>.  4K>.  4t><.458 

^H                MeuUas,  10,  36,  140,  309-313, 

337.  334,  3(>5.  3C9  ^B 
Niea^a.  in  Thracv,  67                        ^^H 

^H                         31^30 

^H                MckOm,  Speech  (ig^unst,  319. 

Nicanor,457, 4jS                           ^^H 

Niciax,347  ^^1 
Nicobu]u»,33                                ^^H 

^H                Mdantus,  400 

Nirodemus,  36. 37                         ^^H 

^H              Uelanopus.  138, 139 

Nomothcla),  91,  137, 139,  30t,           V 

^H               M«innon.  61.63,  434 

^^1               M«nel«us,  306 

303                                                         J 

^H                 Mrncux-hmuH,  448,  449,  463, 

Nymphaaira,  3, 3,  4                      ^^H 

^m              463.4;>.4»s 

^^^1 

^H                  Mcnettlietis,  435 

Odry^n  Kingdom.    S«e  D«ii.     ^^H 

^H                Mrn«tmtu)s  208 

Htdts,  <kitys,  CcrsoblepUc,    ^^H 

^H                MtnoD,  48 1 

Smlhes                                          ^^H 

^H                  Mentor,  63 

Qvniudx,  458                                     ^^H 

^H                 &(myl1us.  4S3 

CEnianu,  173                                    ^^H 

^H                 Mctix'nary    arniies,    101-104, 

CEUmws,  173,386                            ^^1 
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Olymirittii  festival,  gatnts,  etc., 

144.457.487 
Olympian  iniec,  a  ay,  ajo 
Olympian,  348,  405-407.  4». 

Olynthiac   Orations,    193-304 

OlynthuB.  48,  51,  61,  146.  156, 

181  ff.,  191  H.,  218.331,237, 

Onctor,  itnd  Speeches  against, 

11-13 
Onomnrchus,  164,  175-178 
Orstory  in  Athens,  80  If.,  90. 

See     also     Demosthenes, 

Isocmtes,   Lyaas,   Rhetoric, 

Statesmen 
Orchomenus,  46,  56,  133,  175. 

288,395.413 
Orcus,  7iH.  242,  265.  335,  326, 

„  340. 3*4-346. 348 

Orontas.  190 

Oropus,  49.  56,  66,  13a,  133. 
279. 374.  396,  483 

pKonlans,  144, 158 
Pagasa.  177,  199.  347 
Pallenc,  200 
Pammeeies,  64.  147,  163,  169. 

170 
Pamphlets,  politictJ,  in  Grcccr, 

'S.  a6, 39 
Paaalheniea,  1 30 
Pane«cus,  Mt.,  67,  158 
Pannellenic  sentiment,  13.  337 
Fanttenetus,  33. 333 
PanKraphe.33,aa2 
Parspotamii,    378,  379,   383, 

Parmenio,  15J,  157,  249,  324, 

405 
PamaMus,  368,383 
Pasicles,23i 
Pasion,  31,331 
Pausanias,  147,406 
Peace,  of  Antalddas,  43-47  ■ 

Peac*,  of  374  B.C.,  53;  of  371 
B-C,  53;  "1  366  B.C.,  56:  of 
363  u.c.  57,  60;  of  350  I1.C., 
1341  of  Philooatcs,  Sj,  337 


B.,  347:  of  Demttdc*,  396; 
of  332  B.C.,  483 
PeiraeuB,  39,  43.  385.  3»a.  393. 

435.451.452.477 
Peitholans,  66, 199 

Pella.  143.  146.  Ur.  »49.  365. 

366,  368.  375,  298 
Pollcnc,4i3.435 
Pclopiclas,  55.  57,  14S 
Pi-1ta:it:e,  44 

Pcporvthti*.  60,  335,  347 
Perdiccns  II,,  146 
PerdiccasIII.,  147 
PertHccM.  regent,  473,  483 
Pcriftndcr,  law  of,  96,  ill,  I31 
Pericles,  97, 377 
Ptrillus.  326 
Perinthus,  67,  in.   170,  179, 

„348.3-!9 
PerrlwDi.  17* 

Pemia,  Athenian  policy  in 
rek-ard  to.  44.  55.  57,  58. 

119.   130,  133.   13s.   190,   191, 

316,  34f-343.  409.  410. 
Sff  also  ArTaserxes,  Darius. 
Inlerfercnte  in  Greek  poli- 
tics, 45-47, 55,  1 10,  315,424: 
Tsocratcs'  policy  in  ref-ard 
to,  34 

Perraan  gold,  46,  34a,  343, 
410.411,416,417,464,465, 
468 

PhalaKus.  181,  336,  337-339, 
283,  3S4,  399,300.336 

Pbaleruni.  38 

PlianuB.  13 

PharKiltw,  339,  279,  368,  481 

Phnyllijs,  176,  177,  183 

Plwra-,  67.  175.  176.  'W.  »75. 
3o8 

Philip,  birth,  147;  ««rly  life^ 

a,  148;  acoM^on,  148: 
aracter,  148-150, 1^,  169; 
organiMtion  of  his  k»ig<)om 
and  army,  150-154,  303: 
early  relations  with  Athens, 
I30,  143,  154,  155:  capture 
of  Amjihipoiis,  155,  156: 
treaty  with  Olynlhus,  156; 
talses  Pj-dna,  157:  PotcU 
d»t,    157;   M«t&a^    159; 
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Philip — Contin  urd 
Po^aaB:,  >77:  founds 
niilippu  is8;  cun])«igm 
aKainst  Pniniaiu,  lllyrian^ 
etc..  155,  158,  i8j,  304; 
cajnpai|CD3  in  Thface.  j6o- 
164,  169,  170,  179-181^  266, 
337  ff-.  3Sr:  his  part  in  the 
S«cred  war.  171-178.  337 
&.,  38j  S.;  prnumlions  foi 
Attack  upon  Olj-nihiir..  18a- 
184.  191,  193;  matiooa  with 
Periia.  191,  315,  316.  355. 
401 :  ciunpaiga  in  Tbcfsoly, 
199;  capture  ot  Otyntfaus, 
>04-3o8:  negotiatioDS  trith 
Athens  imd  Peace  of  Fhi- 
lociSt«*,  m8  a^  368  a.: 
ocoipat*oa  of  Phocis,  3S3 
B.;  his  letter  to  Athens,  38. 
363.  386.  350,  356;  bis 
position  in  346  B.C.  190: 
Mgk&iSES  Macedoitia,  303; 
wnalaM  TbMsaly.  yn; 
rdBtkwi  irilti  Athens  after 
346  n.c.,  305-315,  ••'  i« 
Mow,-  nippoTls  Alcxaad«r 
a^iast  Anrbbw,  313:  inter' 
feies  in  Eutxxa  Mad  Peh>- 
PpeiBKae,  334-316:  bcmtcs 
tVtinthns  and  Bynatium, 
»».  W:  w  S«th«,  3m; 
■MBckid  by  TnbolU.  354: 
BMtfdiee  to  BUteia.  368. 
3169:  talcn  Amptnsa  and 
Naupactu*,  383;  wins  battle 
e<  OMMVOtta,  3&S-387: 
condiKt  after  the  battle, 
393:  tnMment  ct  TTielK« 
aad  Atheos,  ^-397:  calU 
Oooncn  at  Corinth.   401 ; 

Oeopatn,     405: 

.ted.  406 
i"^  Un«r.  ngty  to,  jS. 

..  .13B 

Itajpgig.    Sm  D«iao«tbetM» 

Fhiltcui.55 

3>4-3>^  343.  M4 


Philodes,  451,  453.  461, 471 
Philocrates.  ainbsioiukx',  etc, 

ao7.  «o-a3S.  239  ff-  249  S-. 

380.  aSi,  3*4.  393  fl.,  310. 

311 
PhilocTfttcc,  prosecutor  of 

Demosthenes,  400 
Philomclus,  173-175 
Philosophy  and  poUtice,  36, 

;?7.  78,  101,  106 
Philox«nu«,453,467 
PhleitM,  48.  C^,  133 
Phocians.  Phoci*.  43,  53,  66, 

171-17B,     iSs.     226.     337, 

338.  348  B.,  373,  376  a-. 

><M.  *)5.  *».  300.  317-311, 
„3S?.  360.  379.  39".  400.  412 
Phodon,    86,     191,     310-313, 

318,  326,  344.  353-354.  383. 
387.  396.  401.  406.  4".  414. 
415.    43<\    433.    445.    453. 
47»:474. 480^84 
Pha<>*das.4a 

Photmio,  (i)  33,  330-224:  (a). 

"7 
Pfciiroon.  227.  230,  231.  240 
Platne,  46,  49,  53,  57,    132, 

Plates,  Battle  el,  a$J,  443 

Plato,  19,  36.  39 

Ptennt«ia,304 

Plutarchns,  200-311^114 

Polyck*,  Spcnm  ajpuut,  6e 

Polyctata,349 

PotyekhM,^ 

Poljreactns   (statnunm).  323. 

414.476 
Pcdyeoctns  (sculptor),  498 
PDlypboates,227 
PoaM<i9olit,330 
Po(thana,334 
PMe««.  59.  «7.    W.    »»». 

rT0CM,4M 

P.I'M  ■■,.M*l,*    J^W 

Proataut   (Athcniaw).   33d, 
»«;»»t»^^3ii 

PtCeodotUI.336 

Ptolemy.  147 

Pydaa,  59.  67.  »S5-»ST.  *9a 
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Pytheas.  455,  463,  476,  48+ 
Pythiijnlcc,  450 
Pythoa.3u.3ia 

Rhainaua,48o 
Rhebuliks.  4^4 
Rhetoric.  IS,  16,  18,  19,  77. 

80,81.114 
Rhodes.  51,  to^iii.  135-137. 

181,  340.  34'.  353.  445.  473 
Rhodiuis,  SpceiA  lor,  135-137. 

142 
Rhythm,  in  oratory,  31,  23 
Rich  and  poor,  in  Athene.  73 

a.,  aao.  4S3,  4(14 
RoxaDa,473 

Sacred  Mountain,  366. 167 
So^n-d    War,    131,    164.    171- 

17S,  ijG  3  ,  271.  »83  a. 
Sal&mis.  b&ltle  of,  351 
Sthnrii,  in  Cypnu.  191 
Smwx.  5«.  «9.  '35.  39*.  4^3. 

457.460.483 
S&tyrai,  39 
Sci»ai«»,335.334 

|^3m^«8,  111,357 

UU  lUIUBl,  >DD 

,I6I 
.fi)!».  I»,494 
161, i6a 

Bhw  toow,  log 

SoeU  Waf,  9},  yn^-tta,  1*4, 

?«"<«;  7«-<4« 

,»»7 


.  ((MrtMW,  4»,  4»<  47- 
«.  M.  |i(/  «f  )t'-<|4'  (7>. 
I7>.  (7«.  *M,97y,^»«9, 

*W.    9"*^.    1*7*   J**    *W, 


Spudiaj,3i,3a 

SUgdra.  199 

Statesmen,  corruption  of,  8j, 

193.    193.    395.    3'o,    33S- 
„  34,0.346.440    ,     „ 
StephAniis,    and     Spevcnc* 

against.  301, 333-135 
Stratocie^  <i)    155,  (j)  385, 

386.  (3)  463, 463 
Sunium.  451 
Sjromorii's.  31,  93,  96,  119- 

"4.35'.  3S7 

Tacho«,47 

TwiMwn,  453,  454.  474 
TamyTUB,  310,  3ir,  314 
TatiroMlicnca,  310.  yi$,  344 
Tuition,    Athenian,    51.    S3, 

70,  73.  »5.  9'  "-.  "».  "'- 

134.  180,198,351 

7d«paaa«,  313 

Ti-ncAw,  341,433 

Ten  ThnuMiid,  Um,  M 

T«rM.339 

ThMr*^J».  J»ft-  3i».  M7 

i««,  i7»-<^,  («(-  »JW 
MM, »?»),  »Jt,  »7*-»7fc  37«,* 
XM'^M.     Jl4,    p9.    JW. 

,_  _  ji»^l«9 

s*-^,  for*  iH  "■'  m,  *»- 

*lWr  M#,  J'*.  »7r.  iff*,  J*»« 

fhnmiapfim,   tn,    t77-*n. 
tp.   tpi,   im.   rf**^%. 

TiwiWk  A>    «7'    f**'  «74* 

^»7,  *■♦-»»''.  *H.  «»*.  aifc 
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Thibron,  454 

Tiri  stasis,  332 

Thirty  Tyrants,  the,  41 

Torone,  59, 204 

^^B 

Thrace.  Thracians,  sg-63,  67. 

Tribal]i,354 

^^1 

158,   160  ff.,   179-181,  366- 

Tricaranum,  132 

■ 

a68,     317,     327-337.     34". 

Trierarchic  Crown, 

Speech  00, 

348-354.  408.  434.  473 
Thrasybu  us.si.gg 

31,32.114 

^^1 

Tnerarchy,  g,  32, 

71.  73.  92. 

^^B 

Thrasylochus,  9, 10 

94-96,    116,    12 

-124.   351. 

^^M 

Thrasymachus,  21 

357 

^^V 

Thucydides,i6, 17 

Tnphylia,  64,  t32 

^^> 

Tiraagoras,  55 

Trcczen,470,47S 
Tyrrhenians,  448 

^^B 

Timarchus,  259, 303 

^^1 

Tiraocles,  461  ■ 

^^H 

Timocrates     (Athenian),    93. 

Xcnoelddes.  313 

^^^ 

^^1 

113. 137-141 

Timocrates  (Persian),  43 

Xt-noc  rates,  483 

■ 

^^1 

Xenopeithes,  34 

■ 

^^H 

Timothcus   (Gtneral),  50,  52. 

■ 

^^^ 

53.  58,  59.  61.  68,  MO,  147. 

Z.-tcynthua,  51 

^1 

^^H 

155. »o8 

Zaretra,  3 1 1 
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Timothcus  (poet),  146 

Zeuxis,  145 
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Heroes  of  the  Nations 


A  Series  of  biographical  studies  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  a  number  of  representative  historical  char, 
acters  about  whom  have  gathered  the  great  traditions 
of  the  Natians  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  hava 
been  accepted,  in  many  instances,  as  types  of  the 
several  National  iileals.  With  the  life  of  each  typical 
character  will  be  presented  a  picture  of  the  NationaJ 
conditions  surrounding  him  during  his  career. 

The  narratives  are  the  work  of  writers  who  ara 
recognized  authorities  on  their  several  subjects,  and, 
while  thoroughly  trustworthy  as  liistory,  will  present 
picturesque  and  dramatic  "stories"  of  the  Men  and 
of  the  events  connected  with  then. 

To  the  Life  of  each  "  Hero"  will  be  given  one  duo- 
decimo volume,  handsomely  printed  in  large  type, 
provided  with  maps  and  adequately  illustrated  ac- 
cording to  tbo  special  requirements  of  the  several 
lubjects. 

f^or  fnU  list  of  voiumes  see  tuxi  pag^ 


HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS 


HELSOK.    BrW.  awktUMA 

OUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS-     Dr  C 
R.  L.  FlMcbH. 

PERICLES.     By  En*rB  AbbM. 

THBODORIC   TFg   GOTH.      B]t 

SrR  PHILIP  SlONKr.     By  H.  R. 

JULIUS  CeSAIL    Br  W.  Wad* 
FbvIs. 

WVCUP.    gyU«USimiBL 

KAPOLEOtf.      B]r     W.     ffCOBMr 


BENRV    or  MAVAMLK. 

r,  wllkn. 


CICERO.       B* 


t-  u 


Br  p. 

Stncbn- 


ABRAHAM  UNCOLN.    Br  H«iA 
BtviU. 

PRINCE     MBNRV    (OF   PORTU. 
CAL)  THE  NAVIOATOB. 
By  C  R.  fiadtr- 

Jt'UAK   Tlie    PIIILOSOPUKR. 
Br  Alks  GwdncT. 

LOOTS  Xir.     Br  AnliBr  lUauU. 

CHARLES   XIL      Bt    K.    ntibct 
B.dB. 

lORBNSo  Drmota.  ByEd- 

■Md  ' 


lEANIfB    VARCL    Br    Hn.    OB^ 

pbui. 

CHKrSTOPKBR  COLUMBUS.  By 
WfekhltifBoo  Irripj^ 

ROBERT  THE    BRUCE.     8r  Sir 
Hertnt  Mumtl. 

HANNIBAL. 
Uorru. 

(JLVSSF.S  S.  GRANT.     Br  WUIbia 
CoiunE  churchi 

ROBERT     E.     LEE.      Br    H«rv 
Aluuda  WhiH. 

THE  CID  CAUPEADOR.    By  H. 
BuHnCIuk*. 


By     W.     CConmor 


SALADIH.       Br 
BISMARCK. 


Saaltr 
By    ;.    W. 


Lue- 
Htmt- 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.    Br 
Bnjimio  1,  Wtcdcr. 

CHARLEMAGNE.     By   U.  W.  C 
Daria, 

OUVER       CROtmrSLU  By 

Chula  noh. 

RiCUeueU.     By  JwM  B.  fw 
kiot. 

DANIEL  CCONNSU.    By  R«^ 
m  DudId^ 

SAINT      LOms      (LobIi    tX.     «( 
Fnna).     By  rndtikk  rtny. 

LORD    CHATHAM.     By    WiJtgid 
OiTidCnoi. 

OWEN    GLYNDWR.      By    AiAn* 
C.  BrulUy. 

HENRY   V.     By  Chula  L  KIb^ 
fold. 


EDWARD    I,     By 


■r  J.  ■• 


Br 

By  W.  0<CMHr 


AUGUSTUS    CASAR. 
rinh. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 
W.  F.  RcdimT. 

WCLLINCTON. 

Morris 

CONSTANTINETHBOREAT.  By 
J.  a.  nnlL 

MOHAMMED.    D.  8.  IteCBHoMk. 

CROROE  \S-ASHINCTOK.     By  J, 
A.  HArriHd. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD.     By  BMh 
I'ntn4a. 

WILLIAM    THE     CONQUEROR. 
By  F.  B.  SuDUD. 

FERNANDO  CORTES.    By  F.  A. 

UicNuli. 
WILLIAM  THE  SILENT.     By  R. 

PtltfltlB. 

BLUCHER.     By  E.  P.  Uibjmhm. 
ROOKR     THE     GREAT.     By    B. 

CuKll. 

CANUTE   THE  GREAT.     By    U 
U.  Lund. 

CAVOUR.     Pt  Pi""  Oi»L 

DEMOSTHENES.  ByA.W.PkkM* 

CiBbrtdc*. 
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The  Story  of  the  Nations 


Ih  the  atoiy  form  the  current  of  each  National  !if« 
b  distinctly  indicated,  and  its  picturesque  and  note- 
worthy  periods  and  episodes  arc  presented  for  the 
reader  in  their  philosophical  relation  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  universal  history. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  writers  of  the  different  volumes 
to  enter  into  the  real  life  of  the  pcopies,  and  to  bring 
them  before  the  reader  as  they  actually  lived,  labored, 
and  struggled — ^as  they  studied  and  wrote,  and  as 
they  amused  themselves.  In  carrying  out  this  plan, 
the  myths,  with  which  the  history  of  all  lands  begins, 
will  not  be  overlooked,  though  these  will  be  carefully 
distinguislied  from  tlie  actual  history,  so  far  as  the 
tabors  of  the  accepted  historical  authorities  hava 
resulted  in  definite  conclusions. 

The  subjects  of  the  different  volumes  have  beea 
planned  to  co%'er  connecting  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
consecutive  epochs  or  periods,  so  that  the  set  when 
completed  will  present  in  a  comprehensive  narrative 
the  chief  events  in  the  great  Stoey  of  the  Nations; 
but  it  is,  of  course,  not  always  practicable  to  issut 
tlw  several  volumes  in  thctr  chronologicat  order. 

For  lisl  of  votutrus  st*  n*xi  pagt. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS 


GEtEBCB.    Prof.  M  A.  Bm^A 
aOHM.    AnhmOaaaa. 
THBJBWa    Prat.  J«omK.Hc^ 

CHAt.DSA.     Z.  A.  Ratmiii. 
GBIUlANy.    &  BuuiifGould. 
KORWAY.    Hiahur  U.  Bojtta. 
SPAIN.    IU<r.   B.  B.  wk)  Sou 

HUNGARY.     Pre*.  A.  Vt.mbfrf. 

CARTHAGE.       Pral.      AUiwI     J. 

Chtirdi. 

THB    SARACSKa    Antnir    Gil- 

nan. 

tBBIiOORS  IN  SPAIN.    StanlBr 

THB     NORMANS.    Swmh     Onw 

PBKSIA.    S.  a  W.  Bm^mlo. 
ANCIRNT    ROYPT.    Pre*.    Goa. 

Rswllnfon. 

ALa.>L\MDRR'3  BMPIRB.    Pro*. 
J.  P.  Mtiwir. 

ASSVKU.     Z.  A.  Ra«<wfn. 
TMiKKmi-S.     Iltnry  Bffclloy. 
1RF.LANU,     lk:n.  Emil^  L^wlcn. 
TVKKEV      SunlBT  UncPoole. 
MEDIA,  BAHli7-0N.  AND   PER- 
SIA.    Z,  A.  RuinBin. 
H8DLKVAL  FRANC&   Pnf.Ou>> 

HOI,LANa       PKtf.    J.    TboroU 

MEXICO.    SunaHala. 
P!I(£N1CIA.     Gcarw  RkwUnini. 
Tim    IIANSA    TOWNS.    Ilelot 

ZInuntnL 
BARLY  BRITAIN     PraL  Alfred 

J.  CliufdL 

UUl     BARBART     CORSAIRS. 
SUakj  Luw-PwlB. 

RPSSU.    W.  R.  U^^a. 

THBJWB  DKDER  SOMH.    W. 

BOOTLANO.    Joha  UacUoKah. 
BWI7ZERLAND.     R.    Stad   snd 
Mr*.  A.  IIu«. 

PORTIXJAL.     H.  Uone4Upb«o«L 
THE  BYZANTINE  BUPIRB      C 

W-  C.  Om.t). 
SICILY.     E.  A,  FiwmiTi, 
TUB      TUSCAN      RUHUBLICS 

B*ll>  DuSy. 

POLAND.    W.tLUaien. 
PARTHIA.     G».  Rk*Uii«on. 
lAPAN.    D.Tid  Uan^.  „. 


THB  CURlSTtAN    REOOVBK¥ 
OP  SPAIN.    H.  B.  Wati. 

A0STRALA3IA.    Gieviik  Tl««. 
then. 

MOTHERN    AFRICA.    Uwx   M. 

Tno»J. 

VENICE.     AktlaWirf. 

niB  CRUSADES.    T.  a  Atdbm 

vid  C  L..  KiDCiford. 
VBDICINDLA.     Z.  A.  RMSabk 
DOIII^MIA.     C  B.  MauriMi 
CANADA.    J.  G.  BourinM. 
THl!  RALKAN  STATES.  WIQUb 

Miller. 
BRITISH  RULS  IN  INDU.    fL 

W,  Pnuer. 

UODIiKN    FRANCS.     AaM    U 

Bui). 

TilE  DRITI8II  EUPtRB.    Altnd 
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